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KURUBAS. 


The Kurubas form an important portion of the popu- 
lation of the country, mim'^ering 877,091, of whom 187,08-2 
are males and the rest females. They are distributed all 
over the State in varying numbers, largest nuinb(‘r bt'ing 
found in the Mysore District. 

The usual name of the caste is Kuruba, but sojiie of Namps. 
them call themselves Pratbama Hudrasand ludra Sudras. 

Tt is sometimes known by the nante of Kamikajatiyavaru, 
and they assert that Kauakadas, the famous devotee of 
Yishnu, was a man of this caste. 

(lauda and Heggade are the titles used by them with 
tilieir corresponding feminiiui equivalents (buulati and 
Heggadati, and they are tacked on to the names to denote- 
respectability, as. Dire Gauda, Batyappa lieggade. 

The word Kuruba means a keeper of hiri or sheep. 

The Kurubas tend sheep and shear the wool and weave 
coarse blankets or kamblis out of it. They are a simple 
unsophisticated class, and are generally regarded as 
deticient in understanding, though there is really no reason 
to suppose that they are intellectually inferior to others of 
a corresponding position.* 

Several persons of the caste have adopted agriculture 
as their profession, and these are as well off as other raiyats, 
in that business. 

To explain why the profession of tending sheep was 
adopted, they tell a story of which it is ditficult to make 
out the significance. When Padmakhya, who is said to be 
their progenitor, dug up an ant-hill when clearing a field 

* A particularly stupid man is jocularly styled a Kuruba, and 
calculation of any sum or accout^ by primitive methods is styled 
“Kuruba’s Arithmetic.” 
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Origin. 


for cultivation, six kinds of sheep started out of it. These 
were angels who had fallen to be born on earth on 
account of a curse. Not knowing how to protect these 
creatures which had risen unbidden, he prayed to his god 
iSiva, who sent Bire Devaru (the tutelary deity of the caste) 
to help him. 

The appellation Prathama Sudra or first Sudra is based 
on the fanciful argument that as Mesha (aries or sheep) 
stands first in the /.odiac, the keeper of sheep should stand 
first among 8udras. 

linira Siulra means a pre-eminent Sudra, Indra being 
applied to a chief man by analogy. But both these terms 
arc Jiot Well recognised and are apparently the recent con- 
coction of soineojie intending to create a higher status for 
the caste, (lauda and ffeggade which respectively mean 
a chief man or a headman, are the titles used by the caste. 

The suflix Beggade is, as a rule, added to the name 
of the Piijari or priest, who is a jnan of the saujo caste and 
who is ('iitrusted with the worship of their tribal god Bire 
Devaru. The priest in some plac(!s, wears a Linga sus- 
])ended to his neck in the fashion of a Lingayet and 
abstains strictly from flesh and liquor. 

The following story is narrated regarding the origin of 
the caste 


The angels in attendance on Siva in Kailasa had the 
impudence to laugh at the droll performance of a three- 
legged dance by Bring! , the court dancer, and brought 
down his curse upon themselves, that they should be born 
on earth as sheep. A chief of Vakkaliga caste (Heggade) 
had a good-for-nothing son called Padma, nicknamed Un- 
dadabhatta (a gourmand). The father turned him out of his 
house to make a living by agriculture. He had been speci- 
ally enjoined not to cut down a Ptilaxa tree (bastard teak) 
or to dig up an ant-hill ; but the perversity of his disposition 
made him do these very things. On his digging an ant- 
hill on which such a tree was standing, six kinds of sheep 
came out and surrounding him demanded protection by 
their loud bleating. The silly boy did not know what to 
do, and his prayer to Siva brought down Bire Devaru 
(Yiresa) who became the tutelary deity of this man, and the 
latter was made to give up tilling the soil and take to tend- 
ing sheep as his occupation. It is said that Kadu-Kuru- 
bas (jungle-Xurubas) are the issue of this man by his 



Eakshasiwife, a daughter of Hidimbi, an 3 that by Sumalini, 
daughter of Sunanda, the other section, Uru Kurubas 
composed of the three divisions, Halu, Ande and Kanibli, 
took their rise. The books treating of the origin of the 
caste are said to be Eenuka Kavya, Budra Bharata, and a 
Ghapjyagnria in the possession of a man in Cbannapatna. 

The following extract from the Census Report of 
Madras for 1891, gives them a higher status than they 
usually claim ; — “ They (the Kurubas) are the modern 

representatives of the ancient Kurumbas or Pallavas, who 
were once so powerful, throughout South India, but very 
little trace of their greatness now remains. In the seventh 
century, the power of the Pallava kings seems to have 
been at its ;ienit}i, but shortly after this, tlie Kongu, Ghola 
and Chalukya chiefs succeeded in several victories over 
them. The final overthrow of the Kurninba sovereignty 
was effected by the Chola king Adondai about the 7th or 
the 8th century A. D., and the Kurumbas were scattered 
far and wide. Many fled to the hills, and in the Niligiris 
and the Wynad, in Coorg and Mysore, representatives of 
this ancient race are now found as wild and uncivili/.ed 
tribes. Elsewhere Kurumbas are more advancetl and are 
usually shepherds and weavers of coarsi; woollen blankets.” 

The assumjition that the Kurubas who are found in 
towns and villages are of the same stock as the uncivili/ed 
jungle tribes of Kadu-Kurubas, is notwithstanding the tra- 
ditionary story, highly doubtful. In c-ustoms, beliefs and 
other vital matters, they differ from one another very miKdi. 

This pretension to a descent from royal stock is not advan- 
ced anywhere cas far as this eiujuiry has proceeded; only 
some say that they came to Mysore first from Vijayanagar 
and that their original place is Mailara in the Bcllary 
District. 

Their language is Kannada, but some who are living Lanfrnag-. 
in the taluks bordering on the Telugu distriets, as Mulbagal 
Taluk for instance, have adopted Telugu as their home 
speech. 


There are three main endogamous divisions in the Divisions. 
caste. They are I^ndoga- 

1. Halu Kurubas (iSJtO Divisions. 

2. Ande Kurubas ^jtJoa)*), 

3. Jadi or Kambli Kurubas ■s'oaJV’s^oOjeido). 

1 * 
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There are some other names of divisions given as Hosa 
(^>®^=tlie new), Hale (’^^=the old), Sada Kunchi 

and Mnllu But there is reason to believe 

that these names are merely local terms for denoting one or 
the other of the three divisions, Halu, Ande and Kambli. 
Thus “Hosa” seems to apply to “Halu,” and “ Hale” to 
“ Kambli ” sections. The division called “ Mnllu” is corn- 
immly found in other castes also and indicates that the 
people of that division totally abstain from liquor. In sucK 
cases the terni is used in contra.distinction to the “Ilasa” 
division who are notoriously addicted to drinking. 

In some; places, e.g., Channapatna and thereabouts, 
the Halu Kurubas are further divided into three sub-divi-' 
sifjiis calhid after the day on which they conduct the worship 
of their family gods. The sub-divisions a, re: — 

1. Somavaradavaru Monday Ku- 

rubas, 

2. Brihas])ativara.da.varu Thurs- 

day Kurubas ; and 

'k Aditya,varadavaru , j) Sunday Ku- 

rubas. 

The Ha.lu Kurubas form by far the largest and most 
im])ortant division. They are also called Hosa (new) a.nd 
Sada (pure) Kurubas, aaid sometimes Mullu Jana, meaning 
that they abstain from liqTior. The pndix Halu means 
‘milk’ a.nd is meant to denote their supcriointy over other 
divisions. They ])rofess to be born out of a drop of milk let 
fall from the hands of Siva during his marriage with Parvati. 

Ande Kurubas are so called bc'cause they used to f*atch 
the milk of their sheep into a bamboo cylinder, styled avdr. 
This practice has now died out. 

Kambli Kurubas weave l-amhlis (coarse blaid\ets) and 
their women dress themselves with aprons of Itamhlu. 

These divisions an' strictly endogamoiis, but male 
jnembers may dine together. The Kambli Kuruba division 
are said to indidge in drink. 

The above three divisions are in some places given as 
JIaiii Katiha’itriihivoTH XJn’ne Kaiikanadavaru 

(e,-uT|^ a]]d Andr K nruha (wozS q’he first 

class use cotton thread as htnhivn to ti(' round their wrists 
during their marriages; thS second, woollen thread; while 
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Ande Kurubas use a thread made of ootton and wool 
twisted together. 

There are two or three sub-divisions or sal w 
recognised in some places as running through each division 
according to descent by regular marriage in- 
formal marriage ^ or through unmarried women 

The first two divisions are in some places styled DoJ- 
dneoand Mahkahi or children of senior 

mother, and Ohikkaiuian/i Makknln orr-hild- 

ren of junior mother, lospeotively. 

The caste contains a large number of exogameus 
divisions, and tlicre are hardly any persons who can give the 
names of all of them. It is said that Kevanna, the origin- 
al ancestor of this caste, divided it into as many divisions 
as there are grains in four seers of paddy, and that as nj’ght 
be expected, ho could not find plants, or animals enough 
after which to name them all. and wa,s obliged to adopt 
the names of meaner ohjech-. These names, if totemistic 
at all, may be so in only a fow cases, whih' a large number 
seem to be namesadopted without fuiy inward significance. 
In some instances, however, it is well ascertained that the 
objects which giv(' the name to agrou[)are not used for 
eating or otherwise ev{'n now. Some examples of this 
restriction are mentioiu'd in the listappended.but it should 
be premised that much strong<'r evidence than this is 
recpiired to justify the conclusion that they originated with 
what is styled totemism when dealing witli primitive tribes. 

■A list of the exogamous divisions brought to notice is 
given in the appendix, and they arc I; no',' n by the verna- 
cular name of Knla. 

It may bo noted that they sometimes name both a 
Gotra and a Sutra for themselves like the Brahmins, 
Havyaka Gotra and lienuka Sutra. But this is apparently 
owing to the usual and perhaps natural desire to obtain 
for themselves as high a status as possible in the order of 
castes. 

There are no hypergamons divisions, but of the exo- 
garaous divisions noted above, that of Samanti {GhrtjHnn- 
iheniiirn Lidicun) is considered superior to others, and the 
Gurus or the Pnjaris of the caite are drawm from thissej>t. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor, and weara Jdngti round 
their necks. It is asserted by them that the practice of 
their wearing the Linya has con?c down to them from time 


l^^xogamous 

Divisions. 
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immemorial and might have served as an example for the 
Lingayats to copy their practice from. This pretension is 
clearly untenable, and there is no doubt that their custom 
is the copy of which that of the Lingayats is the original. 
In fact, the Kurubas must have come largely under the in- 
fluence of the religion of Basava. This is further evidenced 
by the fact that the Kurubas and Lingayats both revere as 
saints the same persons such asKevanna,and Ekorama, and 
look up for guidance to the same Mathas such as Ujjani 
and Kollipaki. 

The people of the Samanthi division do not eat with 
others. In the matter of their marriages, they can take 
girls only from thcAne (Elephant) and Gali(wind or spirit) 
divi.sions. Infant girls, it is said, are taken as .soon as they 
are weaned and brought up in the Samanthi division after 
undergoing purification by means of Panehagavyo , and 
they are married when they grow sufficiently old. Such 
girls are not allowed to eat with their parents. Conversely 
the girls born in the Samanthi division can be married only 
into xAnc and Gali divisions, while the latter can have con- 
jugal relation with any other Kula or sept. 

CustoniH Forthe first delivery, the pregnant woman is generally 

'moiiior taken to her parent’s house. During the pregnancy, the 
Birth. husband ought to abstain from — killing any animals, 
carrying dead bodies, and erecting a new house or specially 
putting on the roof and sometimes he allows his hair to 
grow unshaven. 

The first week or so after child-birth is observed as a 
period of pollution for the mother, who is purified by a bath 
on the 7th, 9th or the 11th day. During these days, an old 
shoe, a broom-stick and a winnow are placed at the entrance 
of the room in which the woman is confined, and a bunch 
of margosa leaves is stuck to the door frame to prevent evil 
spirits from enteriug the confinement room. The confined 
woman is given some medicines to heat the system and is 
fed on light meal. 

A Koracha woman (soothsayer) is consulted as to the 
name to be given to the child, and she gets a small quantity 
of ragi and other things as her fee. She pretends to con- 
sult the gods and suggests a name, either of the family god 
or that of an ancestor, v'hich is then given to the child. 
Whenever a child is given the name of something mean, it 
is placed on a manure heap and taken up and sometimes 
has its nostrils bored. * 



The following are some of the typical names found in 
the caste : — 

Male Female 

Birappa Biramma 

Kanakappa Janjamnia 

Junjappa (sss>oteji^) ’Ooddamma 

Doddayya ( Kalasamma 

Kalasa Kenchainma (=#o«35?j^) 

Kencha Idekka 

Ujjanappa i Ujjaiiamma 

Sometimes names given are those of towns or villages 

c.fj., Maddagiriga Mailariga called 

after Maddagiri and Mailara, respectively. 

Often the names are shortened by dropping the sex- 
endings Appa and Amrna. As in other castes they have 
(iertain terms of endearment, such as Appayya* 

Annayya Piittu Magu Mari (^-'O) 

Kusu Thamma Thangi Tayi, 

mother, Sami 

The practice of giving opprobrious names obtains in 
the caste, though some of them are unwilling to own it. 

Some of these names are Tippa meaning a manure 
heap, Tiruka a, beggar, Gunda a round stone, 

Javaraya t.c., Yamraja, god of death, Kada 

a jungle, Kalla a stone, and Paresiga (.a,sfc out. 

When a man has no children, hi; may adopt a son to Adoption, 
perpetuate his line. As regards persons to be adopted, the 
son of a brother is the first eligible, and in his absence, the 
son of a daughter or of a sister may bo taken. But under 
no circumstances can a brother be adopted. When an in- 
fant is adopted, the name-giving ceremony is performed in 
the adoptive family. It consists in calling together of the 
caste men including the Gauda, Kolkar, &c,, and after they 
are treated to a good dinner, announcing the fact of 

^ literally means father; elder brother ; 

younger brother ; mother ; younger sister ; 

oO and little one or child ; tJsD,) is a contraction of mijami 

meaning master. In the first two words, is added to e33:^ and 

to express endearment or empljfisis by duplication. 
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adoption. If the boy be of a different hula, he is declared 
by the Gauda and others present, to have gone over to the 
adoptive father’s sept or hula. By this the boy entirely 
severs his connection with the parent stock ; but in the 
matter nf marital relations, the adopted is disabled from 
marrying in both the sections. It is stated that a married 
man cannot be adopted. 

Marriages are generally adult, but infant marriages are 
also common. Girls continue marriageable till late ye<ars, 
and it is not compulsory that a woman must be married. 

Marriage in one’s owm htla is prohibited, the afliuity 
to the sept being traced through males. Members of the 
same exogamous sept are looked upon as brothers and sis- 
ters, and thus are not eligible for marriage with one another. 
A man may not marry his m.aternal aunt’s daughter, but 
the daughter of a maternal uncle is particularly recom- 
mended. He m.ay marry in the section to which his mother 
or father’s mother belongs. Very often the section in 
which a man’s mother’s mother w^as born is a^•oided, 
though as a inatter of fact, it may be a different knh from 
his. But owing to the extremely limited scope of the caste 
relations, mother's mother’s section generally ha])pens to 
be the s.ame as his own, when it must, of course, be avoid- 
ed. Elder sister’s daughter can betaken in Jiiarriage, but, 
in some places as Kolar and Bowringjjet, the daughter 
of a younger sister is also eligible for marriage. The in- 
tended parties (boy and girl) for marriage must not stand in 
the relation however remote, or even by analogy, of parent 
and child or brother and sister. Tw'o sisters may be married 
by the same man, but not simultiineously, and two .sisters 
may be married to two brothers, the younger m.arryitig the 
younger, and the elder the elder. Elxchange of daughters 
is not prohibited ; but it is not commonly practised, the 
belief being that one or the other of the couples will not 
prosper. 

The proposal for marriage comes from the bridegroom’s 
party and the first ceremony in connection therewith is the 
Vihjada Sastra ) or the ceremony of exchange 

of betel leaves and nuts. On an auspicious day, the 
father of the boy, wdth some married women, goes to the 
house of the girl’s father, taking with him cocoanuts, betel 
leaves and nuts, turmeric, Kunkuma, etc., to formally pro- 
pose the match. They first invite the Gauda, the head of 
the caste, who directs the K&lkar, the beadle, to collect the 
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castemen. On the castemen assembling in the girl’s fa- 
ther’s house, the father of the boy places coeoanuts, betel 
leaves, etc., in a tray before the Gauda, and formally asks 
him to bring about the match by his intercesf,<iou. The 
Gauda asks the father of the girl whether he agrees to the 
arrangement, and the latter, of course, says ‘Yes.’ There- 
upon the fact is announced in the assembly, and exchange 
of betel leaves and nuts takes place between the father of the 
boy and that of the girl. Then a day is fixed for the celebra- 
tion of the marriage and a Uujna palrika or letter announc- 
ing the marriage, is drawn up Mterwards inside the house, 
married women seat the girl on a mnne (wooden plank), prcv 
scnt her with the things brought for her by the future father- 
in-law-wrap])ing them in the folds of her garment, and be- 
smear her with turmeric paste. Distribution of Tavdniln* 
takes place among the. assembled and the party disperse, to 
meed again at a dinner at night, the Gauda, Kolkar cud 
other c.aste dignitaries being specially invited. 

The actual marriage ceremony is performed in the 
bi'idegroom’s house. 

The first day is styled Ih-varnla (Jod’s feast Duvarnld. 

and is set apart for the worship of the ancestors. The hridc; 
and the briclegroom celebrate this separately in their houses. 

'J’hey bathe and observe fast til! the evening. Then a Kn- 
lam} is set np in their houses; the clothes l)rought fur the 
marriage are all kept near it, incemse is burnt and olTerings 
of co()k('d food and broken coeoanuts are placed before it. 

The bride and bridegroom respectively offer prayers, and a 
dinner is given to the castemen in the night. 

* Tambula is the Sanskrit equivalent of Pan-sup.ui (Hind). All the 
members of an assembly are given a few betel-leaves and arecanuts just 
before dispersing, and one or two coeoanuts are added. On marri- 
age and other occasions, the Brahmans or others of priestly persuasion 
are also given some money, a copper or a silver coin according to the 
means of the donor. This is called dakshine. 

Before tamhula, they give gamlha, t.e., a solution of sandalwood 
paste or other sweet-scented stuff, which is applied to one’s body, and 
flowers to each person. 

The married women and girls are given, in addition, (tTUsinti (saffron 
paste to rub over the limbs) and kunkunia (red powder to apply to the 
forehead as a round or oval spot). 

There is generally some order of precedence observed in distributing 
tamhula to the fii'st ton or twelve persons. 

t.\ Kalasa is meant to denote some deity. A small metal drinking 
vessel, sometimes a new earthen |K)t, is tilled with water or some grains 
and fruit, the mouth is sometimes covere«iover with mango or betel leaves. 
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The second day is called ModalaroMna or the 

first smearing with turmeric. The ceremony, which consists 
of rubbing the body with saffron after seating them in state 
on wooden’ seats (planks), is performed separately to the 
bride and the bridegroom in their own places, and the 
former is again presented with fruits, etc., wrapped in her 
garment*. 

The third day is for consecrating the Ohappra 
or the marriage-booth. This takes place only in the place 
in which the marriftge is celebrated, namely, the bride- 
groom’s house. The booth is constructed on twelve posts 
arranged in three rows, with covering of green leaves. Out 
of these twelve posts three must be of green wood, one of 
Kalli Euphorbia Tirukalli, one of Muitacja or 

the bastard teak and one of Nemhi or Engenia Jam- 

bolana, that of Kalli being styled the ‘ milk-post ’ said to be 
for ensuring continuity of the line. The milk-post must be 
cut by the maternal uncle of the bridegroom or a man simi- 
larly related. He goes to the tree with a cocoanut, incense 
and other ingredients of worship, does Pvja to the tree and 
cuts off a branch, which he brings and places at the temple. 
He gets some fee for this labour and also pmi-supxtvi. A pro- 
cession headed by a kahim carried by a married woman with 
band goes to the temple under a canopy of cloth, called 
chah Pvjd is made to the milk-post and it is brought 
to the marriage pandal. The post is set up on the marriage, 
dais in the central portion of the booth, Ji small quantity of 
milk, curds, a little ghee, and a pearl, coral and a bit of gold 
being first usually thrown into the pit. The village washer- 
man ties round the post a washed cloth painted with 

and a cocoanut, the vessel is on the outside beaiiti/ied with cliunam or 
red colour drawings and placed in a consecrated spot and Puja or 
worship is made to it, 

^ dosiwo (i.e., filling tbe upper garment). This is a 

favourite form of gwing presents to a married woman, especially a bride 
and denotes great affection for the recipient. The mother or some other 
near relation is the donor. Turmeric paste is rubbed over the limbs of 
the bride who sits on a wooden scat, Kunhuma applied to her forehead, 
sandal solution applied over her neck, and flower garlands placed in her 
hair. Plantains and other fruits, some rice, a piece of jaggory and a 
(a piece of new cloth to be stitched into a vest coat) are all 
placed in the upper end of her Sire (long wearing garment) which she 
rolls and holds together with one hard. When a Sire also is presented, 
she first dresses herself in it and then receives these presents. This fonn 
of giving presents is aii important part of many ceremonies connected 
with marriage, though it has no religions or other significance. It is 
one in which the ladies are the axclusive actors. 
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red coloured stripes. To the post is also tied a Jtanlcana 
thread and a small bundle containing nine kinds of grain 
Married women take hold of the post and 
solemnly set it up, singing songs. 

In the evening, the bride and her party arrive and halt 
near the temple, outside the village. The bridegroom’s 
party go out in procession to meet them. After mutual 
greetings, the bride’s companions are given jaggory water to 
drink and pan-supaH is distributed. The bride is besmeared 
with turmeric and all return into the village, the bride and 
her party being conducted into a house set apart for them. 

Then married women from the bridegroom’s house go 
to the house of the village potter to bring new pots 
ri. j). A set of twelve pots of different sizes are selected. 

The potter w'ho has kept them ready is presented with one 
Hand rice and betel leaves and nuts and sometimes a 

cloth. J^uja is done to these pots, which are carried home 
with singing. They are embellished with red and w'hito 
drawings and are placed in a row in a consecrated part of the 
house. 

Again married w’omen of the bridegroom’s house go to 
a well or tank with three pots which they fill with w'ater 
and carry home, walking all the w'uy on w'ashed cloths 
spread by the village washerman. One of these pots is de- 
dicated to Bire Devaru, a male deity, and is carried by a man. 

Piija is made to these pots during the marriage and a lea- 
lasa is kept on a metallic vessel or a bamboo tube and 
placed near the milk-pcst; it is styled Puma Kmnhha (full- 
pot) and is also w'orshipped. 

The next is the day of Phare. Early in the morning, Dharo. 
the village barber comes and pares the nails of the bride 
and the bridegroom in their own houses. They are their 
anointed and bathed. The bridegroom puts on new clothes 
and with BhasMuf/a or the marriage chaplet tied to the tur- 
ban, he is conducted in procession, to the temple outside 
the village and is made to sit there. Leaving him there with 
some of his companions, the procession returns home. Then 
the bride duly bathed and dressed in new clothes, is brought 
to the marriage pandah Then again the procession starts 
to the temple w’here the man is seated, and returns to the 
marriage booth. This is repeated three times. Each time 
some jewels or clothes intended for the bride are brought to 
the pandal. The third time the bridegroom is besmeared 
with turmeric and is led to the marriage house, with a dag- 
ger in his hands, wrapped with^ red handkerchief. When 
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this procession approaches the pandal, the bride’s party 
meet them at the entrance and a show of resistance is offer- 
ed, each party throwing handfuls of rice at the other. A 
largo quantity of this commodity is kept ready by each 
party and after it is utilized in this manner, it is collected 
and taken away by the village w'asherman. Thereupon the 
male’s party enter the pandal and taking the bridegroom 
round the milk-post three times, they seat him upon a 
wooden seat placed on the marriage dais. The bride is then 
brought in and seated upon a seat facing the bridegroom. 
The latter sits with his face turned to the East and the bride, 
the West. 

The caste people and others of the village meet by the 
invitation of the Gaiida of the caste, who acts as the master 
of the ceremonies on such occasions. He occupies a promi- 
nent place, and the Kolkar who assists him stands by Ins 
side. 

The Kurubas have their own rujtivi to officiate a.t 
marriages and do not generally invite Brahmans as priests 
except where their casteman, called Bovannayya, is not 
available. The priest spreads a blanket near tlie milk-post 
and the consecrated vessel on the dais and placing the tali* 
on a sifiall quantity of rice spread on the blanket witli four 
lumps of vihhiiti (sacred ashes) at the four corners, burns 
frankincense before it and makes an offering of a brok('ii co- 
coanut. Afterwards the tali is touched by jill the members 
of the assembly beginning with the Gaiala, to whom it is 
handed round, while women sing wedding songs. It is then 
given to the bridegroom’s hands. The priest pronoum-es 
the following formula; — 

* The tali is a round disk of gol(i made flat or convex like a 

shallow inverted cup with a small button at the top. A string is passed 
through a ring attached to it and it is tied so as to hang round the neck. 
Hometimes the string is strung also with black glass beads on each side 
of the tali, A married woman as long as her husband is alive, should 
always wear this neck lace with |he tali with as much scrupuiousness 
as a Brahman should carry his sacred thread. 
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Thereupon the girl removes her veil and the bride- 
groom ties the tali string round her neck. The priest then 
blesses as follows: — 

=3tis;^_5»n 

ft© 

y^sSf® 

c® o 

ii®?3 ?>j d^Psd© 

<P 

The assembly then bless the pair by showers of 
coloured rice. 


The bridegroom stands facing the bride with his palms 
spread togetlier and placed over those of the brid(‘ 
similarly held ()])en. A cocoanut c.olourcid with salTron and 
a four-amia pii'cai are j)l;rced in his ha?uls. Themnilk is 
poured on his Ininds through a f iinnel made of a betel leaf ; 
and again on the ha,nds oftliogirl placed over those of her 
lms])and. I'liis milk-pouring cercjjiony is eonsidered very 
ini])ortant as hrying em})hasis on the charac;ter of the- 
niarnage. as kanyiuhma (or gift of the girl), though the 
tying of the Uilt makes the marriage binding. It is aecom- 
panied with the following invocation : — 


'-0 ■' . — t u 

sJrf.vTtod dtsdp® ‘tfeo.cS 
<3 r® ^ 


By the blessings of Mahalakshmi, Gauri, Parvati, 
Saraswati, and Santa Miittayya, may the marriage 
union effected by the priest Uevanna prove 
prosperous and eternal. 


The priest and, in some places, the Gnuda begin this 
ceremony, and are followed by the parents and the 
maternal uncles of both parties and then by other relatives, 
friends and well-wishers. * 
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*rhe couple then sit side by side with the hems of 
their garments tied together. Kankana is tied round the 
wrist of each party by the other. The procedure obser- 
ved is to pass a thread (which may be of wool or cot- 
ton or both twisted together) round four small vessels 
placed in a square, to cut the thread into two parts and to 
tie in each piece a bit of saffron and an iron ring and then 
to pass this round the wrist and tie up. The couple now 
rise and going round the milk-post three times, enter the 
god’s room to make namaskara. The young damsels in 
the family bar their passage at the door and enjoy con- 
siderable fun at the expense of the bridal couple, by making 
each give out the other’s name ; the bridegroom’s sister 
sometimes extracts a promise from him to give his future 
daughter in marriage to her son. In the meantime, the 
gathering disperse after presentation of pan-swpariy and later 
on, there is a general dinner. 

The JVaA'dWi (corrupted into Nagavali, i. e., sacrifice to 
heaven) ceremony is observed in some places in the even- 
ing of the same day, while in other places, it is adjourned 
to the next day. The bride and the bridegroom go in 
state -to an ant-hill, and after doing I'uja to it, the bride- 
groom digs some earth out of it, which the bride carries on 
her head in a basket. This earth is euphemistic.ally styled 
ITufta Bnncjaxa (oSo^sOonstf) or the gold of the ant-hill. A 
small branch of the NfraU- {^^^'^---Jamholo.na) is planted on 
the marriage dais near the rnilk-post, and the ground around 
it is washed with cow-dung water. The couple sit in front of 
the milk-post and get their nails pared by a barber, who gets 
a special fee for this service. After they have bathed, 
the bridegroom makes twelve balls of the earth from the ant- 
hill and gets seventeen balls of cooked rice. Plantain leaves 
are placed near each of the twelve pillars of the marriage 
pandal, on each of which the bride places one ball of earth 
and one ball of rice, which her husband hands over to her. 
The remaining five balls of rice are placed on a plantain 
leaf before the Nerale twig newly planted ; and on all these 
leaves are placed some sweets also. Puja is made to all 
these posts, cocoanuts are broken as offering and lighted 
camphor waved before them. The milk-post is then 
worshipped, and the couple sitting down near it remove 
each other’s kankana from the wrist. 

The twelve pots brought from the potter’s house 
are then removed and distributed among the relatives. 
This completes the marriage ceremony. 



The bride-price or Tern is Rs. 12, but a widoAA' er has to Bri(3e price, 
pay Rs. 21, and in some places, e.g., Bagepalli, a man that 
takes a second wife, w'hether his first wife be liying or not, 
has to pay Rs. 12-f6|-=:18^, the additional amount being 
designated Sowti Homm or co-wife’s money. 

The tera amount paid to a widow is only Rs. 4^. 

The binding and essential portion of the ceremony is 
the tying of the Tali thread 

When a girl attains puberty, a sited is erected of the Puberty, 
green leaves of Margnm itnd Lakki plants outside the 
main house, and she is placed in that shed for nine days as 
l)eing impure. This period is treated as festive, and 
gatherings of women are held in the evenings when she 
is exhibited in her holiday attire, snd songs are sung 
and presents of cocoanuts, plantains and other fruits are 
given to her, being placed in her garment. During these 
(lays, a broom-stick, an old irinimv an old shoe and a 
twig of M:ka (calof ropis giga n lea) plant are kept at the entrance 
of the shed, being meant to ward off evil spirits, to w’hose 
attacks the girl is believed to be specially exposed then. 

On the tenth day, she has the purifying bath early in the 
morning and the shed is then burnt down. 

If the girl is alrea dy married, information of her attain- 
ing age is sent to her husband’s parents by the village 
washerman, who is treated to a feast by the girl’s husband 
for being the carrier of the good news and is generally pre- 
sented with a cow. 

The party of the husband then come to the girl’s house, 
where feasting takes plac-e. During this time, the girl again 
takes her temporary lodgings in a shed put up outside the 
house, and the same course of feasting is repeated and 
continued for as many days as there are relations to treat 
her to this honour. On the nights of these days, the girl 
will not be allowed to sleep, lest some evil sprit might get 
into her. The final w'edding takes place after this and the 
girl goes to her husband’s home. 

If, however, the girl is unmarried, the father of the girl 
looks out for a suitable boy and celebrates the marriage. 

But in such cases, the consumrgation is put off for three 
months after the marriage, to guard against any issue 
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being born within a year of the marriage, which event is 
considered inauspicious. 

Whon a girl has been married young, she remains in 
the father’s house, only visiting the husband’s house for 
any festive occiasion, and does not begin to live with him, 
till she attains the proper age. 

When the girl is for the first time sent to her husband’s 
house, she is given a. new dress C<<^, and a bodice cloth by 
her father. On leaving her parents for good, the girl is feast- 
ed both when she leaves her father’s house and when she 
reaches her husband’s, where she is escorted by her 
mother or other near relatives. 


Widow Widow marriage is permitted, but the fonu differs 

marriage, considerably from that of the regular marriage. The 
wonld-be couple obtain the permission of the (landa, 
who fixes the day for marriage and attends the ceremony, 
which generally takes place in the evcnhif; and for which 
no married women are invited. The woman wears anew 
garinejit which is given her by her lover, who ties a tuli 
thread round fier neck in the presence of the caste people. 
This completes the man-iage at which then^ is a, caste- 
dinner also. The hnsbami has to pay a Icrd. (bride’.s price) 
of Ks. 4^^-, which is generally taken by the family of the 
woman’s first husband, and in default, by her father. In 
addition to the tera, the husband has to j)ay a fine of 3 
Ilanax to the Guru who, in rotui-n, presents V IhhiUi (sacred 
ashes) to the newly married couple. Such remarried 
women cannot take part in the celebration of ordinary 
marriages, but they labour under no onerous disabilities. 
Their offspring are, for some time, regarded as a separate 
class or the junior mother’s line, but the 

distinction is soon forgotten. 

It is sometimes considered inauspicious to have sight 
of a remarried woman during the first three days after her 
second marriage, but this belief has all but died out. The 
issue of the widow by the first husband go to their father’s 
family. A widow cannot marry either her first husband’s 
brother or any one of that Knla or exogamous division. 

The remarriage of a widow is called in the vernacular 
KudU-e — concubinage) SirndiJee giving a 

garment to wear) or Tati-iying 
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A husband may divorce his wife on account of her Divorce, 
unfaithfulness, and a divorced woman may marry her 
paramour, under Kudihe form, if he is of the same caste, 
in which case the latter will have to . pay not only the 
marriage expenses of her previous husband but also a fine 
to the caste. The woman should return all the jewels 
given to her by her first husband. Divorce can be brought 
about at the instance of either party and consists in giving 
back to the husband, before the pancJiai/at, the tali tied 
by him on the marriage occasion. It is said that after 
divorce, the husband and wife cannot reunite even it they 
wish to do so. 

Adultery on the part of a woman with a mazi of the Adultery, 
same or of a higher caste jnay be condoned by the tribal 
head by a fine, but if the man that receives her favour; be 
of a lower caste, she is excommunicated. For a woman 
cohabiting with a man of a different caste, generally lower, 
the following punishment is prescribed, namely, cou\pelling 
her to live in Madign (piarters and throwing cattle horn 
and bones and iff an/o-sc, leaves in her house. Unfortunately, 
they say, the time has become deteriorated and this punish- 
ment is not now resorted to. 

The practice of dedicating girls as Basavis exists in Dedication 
some places. Generally the eldest girl is so dedicated, of K'ds as 
either when there are no sons to continue the line or in pur- 
suauceof a vow. 

The manner of making the dedication is very like a 
real marriage. A day is selected and the girl is led in 
procession, under a cloth canopy carried overhead, like a 
bride to the temple, a Kalasa and fruits (5 cocoanuts, 5 
date fruits, etc.,) and rice and betel leaves being carried by 
a married woman. After prostrations to the god and 
the piijari, the girl is seated on a kambliy facing the East. 

The permission of the Guru of the caste is obtained and 
then a senior Basavi or a married woman rubs her with saf- 
fron and ties tali to her. A Icankana is also tied to her wrist. 

The latter should have a betel-leaf tied to it to distinguish 
it from a regular marriage kanicana. After the assembly 
throw yellow colored rice over her by way of blessing or 
congratulation, silver bangles and toe-rings are put on. 

'I’he ceremony is generally followed by feasting. A Bumri 
remains in her parent’s house and can consort with any one 
of the caste (not within the prf)hibited degrees of relationship) 

2 
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Death, 


or of a higher caste. She is considered as entitled to 
inherit her father’s property as a son. 

They bury the dead. As soon as life is extinct, the 
body is washed and is dressed in a new cloth. Information 
is generally sent to the Gaucia, if he is near, and the Kollcar 
or beadle also comes and assembles the castemen. If 
the deceased is a Pujan or Vaderu (who wears a lin<ja) 
the burial is observed in the fashion of Lingayats. The 
body is dressed with new cloths and a turban, crushed 
betel-nuts and leaves being put into the mouth. The 
body is carried in a sitting posture in a vimana. But in 
the case of other Kurubas, it is carried on a bier in a lying 
posture. As in other castes, the frame or bier is carried by 
four persons, unless the deceased is an unmarried female 
in which case the body is rolled up in a lumhli (a black 
coarse blanket) and is carried on the hands by two persons. 
Before the body is removed from the house, the surviving 
wife or husband, as the cast* may be, of the deceased, ex- 
changes jxni-sii'iinH with the body of the deceased. The 
chief mourner usually the eldest son, carries an 
ea,rthen ])ot with cooked rice in one hand and fire in the 
other, and walks in front of the bier. After going half the 
way, they place the bier on the ground, when the chief 
mourner goes round it turning towards the left three times 
and throws the rice at the four corners and breaks the pot 
near the head. The grave will be ready before the body 
reaches the burial ground, and if the body be that of a 
Piijari, it is lowaired into the grave in a sitting posture and 
plav-ed in a niche. The latter is filled with the leaves of the 
sacred Uilmi tree (Aeole-marmalns) and FiWmtr (sacred ashes) 
and the linga worn by the deceased and a few coins are 
placed in the hands. In the case of ordinary persons, the 
body is laid flat with the head to the South. W hen the grave 
is filled up, the chief mourner goes round it three times, 
carrying a pot of water, in which a hole is made by the 
by-standers striking at it with a stone, at the end of each 
round. After the third round, he throws down the pot 
behind him and goes to bathe in a river or well, without 
turning back. Money and grain doles are given to the poor 
who are present at the place, and the party return hon)e, the 
carriers also bathing in a river or other place. None of 
them should go to their houses, without first looking at a 
light kept burning at the place of death. Those that car- 
ried the corpse have to live in the outer rooms of their 
houses for three days. * 
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On the third day, cooked food is ofEered at the ^axe, 
to the spirit of the dead, which is believed to reside sin the 
bodies of crows. If these birds do not touch .the foodi it 
is a sign that the ghost is troubled about something, and 
the survivors promise to satisfy its earthly cravings such as 
takingoareof the deceased person’s orphaned children, etc., 
but should the crows still persist in their refusal, the food 
is thrown into the water. 

No further ceremony is observed till the llth d.ay. 
That day the chief mourners go to the grave and make 
pnjn before it, offering cooked food and fruits and burning 
incense. They pray to the gods that the soul of the de- 
parted may find a peacefuJ resting place. 

The members of the family cleanse themselves of the 
pollution by bathing and w'ashing everything that they 
have been in contact with in the house. The house is 
purified by a Brahman or a Vaderu, according to family 
usage, and grain and money are distributed to some Brah- 
mans Lingayats and othtu’s. Finally a geiu'ral dinner is 
given to the castemen in the village. 

During the period of pollution on account of death, 
the persons who are subject to it abstain from all agricnil- 
turai work and must eat food before sunset and before the 
crows enter their nests. The chief mourner is not consi- 
dered quite pure until after three months, at the end of 
which he is taken to his maternal uncle’s house and feast- 
ed and presented with a turban or other new cloth. 

Kurubas are not required to perform Si addhax on the 
anniversary days of death; but they worship all the ances- 
tois generally on the MahaUiya new-moon day and ontJie 
new year’s da,y. A place is cleansed and purified in the 
■middle of the house, and a Raima installed, to which they 
make puja and give money arid rice doles to some Brah- 
mans and Jangamas on the new-moon day, and offer new 
clothes and wear them on the new year’s day. 

Kurubas are a settled people and are found in all 
.parts of the State and have no recognized head quar- 
ters. The shape of their houses and the materials they are 
built of ate quite similar to those of the other raiyats then', 
having nothirig peculiar; but such of them as have large 
number of sheep and goats have separate pens for them, call- 
ed in Kannada roppa, either near their dweilmg houses 

2 * 


Social 

habits. 
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or, as is often the case, in their fields, watch dogs being 
kept to protect them from the wild animals or to give warn- 
ing of a thief’s intrusion to lift the sheep. 

They do not admit outsiders into their caste. 

They follow the Hindu law of inheritance: daughters, 
when there are sons, and sisters are not given any share 
in the family property, as a mater of right, but a destitute 
daughter or sister always receives due consideration at the 
hands of her father or brothers and finds a home with them 
in case she is a widow. A. daughter without any brothers 
will, of course, succeed to her father’s property. 

Questions affecting inheritance, etc., if they are not of 
a complicated nature, are enquired into and settled by the 
village Panehayat, including the Patel (village headman) 
and Shaiibfuxj (village accountant). Sometimes the 
services of their caste-head or Gauda are also requisitioned. 
Ft)rmerly the eldest brother used to get an extra share in 
the father’s property, but after the institution of the Civil 
Courts, it is said, the custom has fallen into desuetude. 

In social position, they occupy the same status as 
the Vakkaligas or the cultivating caste of the Province. 
In fact, the tradition of their origin, as noted above, re- 
veals their original identity, the later divergence being 
due to their occupation. Vakkaligas and Kurubas dine with 
one another. Bodily contact with them is not considered 
as impure even by Brahmans, except in madi.* They labour 
under no disability as regards their dwelling in the midst of 
others, drawing water from the common well of the 
village, etc. The village washerman and barber render 
them their services without the slightest objection or 
demur. 


* Brahmans and others who follow their usage, consider it not 
proper to engage in any religious exercise or eat their food or even drink 
water without washing themselves and putting on washed clothing. 
This purified state is called rnadi and any contact with a per- 
son or a thing not in this clean state spoils it, and necessitates 

changing of clothes, and sometimes bathing. 


There are good and bad conductors of uncleanness ^mailige 

The common earth is a bad conductor; so is air and sun, and 
large bodies of water. Moveable things as a general rule communicate 
mailige, and spoil one's madt^ The rules are of some complexity, and 
would be neither intelligible nor interesting to outsiders. But they are 
rarely o I served in all their strictness; and as might be guessed, the 
elder members of a family, especially the old widowed ladies, are their 
special guardians. 
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The original occupation of tending sheep and weaving Occupation. 
knmhlvs is kept up, but in many places agriculture is more 
largely resorted to. The weaving industry has, however, 
decayed to a great extent, though some fine and" costly fab- 
rics are still made in a few places. Owners of flocks always 
keep watch-dogs of the country breed to take care of their 
sheep. 

Their characteristic implement is the shears of a 
particularly crude pattern, and they make^/?iyrt toit along 
with other implements of trade on the 8th diiy of Dasara. 

There are both land-owners and undertenants; and the 
majority cultivate the land directly. There are many \^ho 
live by petty trade and by working lor wages. 

Agricultural operations are commenc ed as soon as bbe 
lirst rains oalled Mungaru "i fall, generally in the 

months of April and May. On Mondays, they do little or 
no agricultural work as the bulls get a holiday. Fridays 
and Wednesdays are considered icuspicious for commen- 
cing ploughing, and Fridays, Thursdays and Saturdays for 
sowing. 

Before they commence ploughing or sowing, an elderly 
man in the house does to the implement eonc.eriied, 
by burning frankincense and brc'.aking a cocoanut hedore it. 

Similarly puja is made when reaping is commenced. 

When the corn is threshed and made into a heap, a 
cowduug cone, believed to represent Onneso., is set upon the 
heap and worshipped before the measuring of the corn is 
begun. GeJierally the first measure is set apart for the vil- 
lage God and when the grain is all moasurc'd out, a (juantity 
according to the means of the owner, is left behind to Ixi dis- 
tributed in charity to the poor who may have been present, 
the last remnant being taken by the Madiga of the village. 

During Haste rain, when the crop is standing, 

a ceremony' called “ Haute Male Pongalu" sjiortttj) |s 

performed to save the crops from destruction by insects. 

On that day a sheep is sacrificed and its blood scattered all 
round the field. Again at the time of the lunar or the solar 
eclipse, a sheep or a goat is generally killed near the field 
and its blood is scattered over it. 

The Kurubas are a well organized C/ommuiiity. 'I’he 
whole caste is divided into a number of territorial divisions. 

At the head of each is a Gauda or headman and u Nadu* 


*Nadii means a Country or Province, 



Religion. 


Gauda has jurisdiction over several Gaudas. The Gauda 
is in some places called t Buddliuanta or wise 

man and he. has under him a man called Hattaramanushya 
or Kolkar or the beadle, whose duty 

it is to collect the caste people within his jurisdiction 
whenever necessary. Each group or division has its own 
temple at which officiates a man of the same caste, called 
Pujari or Vadcr. The latter wears a linya, for otherwise, 
the man is not holy enough to perform the worship. He 
does not touch meat or spirituous liquor ; and he should be 
a man of the SamanthiHept and can marry only in Ane and 
Gali sub.-divisions. 

Some Kurubas employ Brahmans for auspicious 
ceremonies, such as marriages, etc. Some employ men of 
their own caste, while others call Lingayat priests to con- 
duct their ceremonies. For funeral ceremonies, the 
attendance of Brahmans is not necessary. 

.Kurubas are Saivas, in religion, but worship all the 
Hindu gods. Their tribal deity is Bira, from Vira, one of 
the names of Sioa. Some of the other deities worshipped 
by this caste are Mailara Butyoppa (the wick of a 

lamp), TmeJdkkii^yxi Kalin Kambhadappa 

xione pillar), lludalappa SaUipallapjxi 

and Karakurappa Their feminine gods 

are Yt'.Uamma ‘Mid Lakshin idcvi It is 

likely that many of these are names of persons born in the 
(jaste, who wx'n; given this rank for soine service or supposed 
merit. Thus it is related of Mailara that ho was born of 
Kuril ba parents to rid the earth of a tyrant Raknhasa ,ca\\vd 
Mallasura who was harassing gods and men alike. After kill- 
ing the Rakshasa, this Kuruba settled himself in Mailara 
in the Bellary District and was, after death, regarded as 
having partaken of the essence of god Siva, .^n annual fes- 
tival is still held at the place, in honour of this person and 
the officiating pa/'cri is of the Kuruba caste. 

Lakshmidevi is the name given to Vishnu’s consort, 
but it seems likewise to have been that of a good woman 
of the caste, who was called Lakkavva or Lakkamina, 
(Lakki, derived from Lakshmi). 

They hold periodical celebration of the feasts of their 
gods for which they meet with their several Gaudas in 


fin soiue places especially iu the Western part of Mysore, the Patel 
or (.huidaof a village has a nou-ol^cial deputy who goes by the name of 
JJuddtuvuuta or wise man. 
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one of their principal temples. Each Gauda or the head 
of the group is entrusted with the custody of a goldeu 
image representing the hereof the clan, whieds he keeps ii; 
a small box filled with turmeric powder. Ouc-e a year or 
at longer intervals, several neighbouring groups join to- 
gether for the celebration, for which they all subscribe 
money amounting to Rs. 2()() or Hs. 300. The temple at 
which they meet is cleansed and whitewashed for this 
religious fair (Parmhe). Goravas* fona an important fea- 
ture of these gatherings. They correspond to the 
of Vaishnava sects and arc initiated into the brotlierl.ood 
by taking vows at the shrine of Mttibn-i l>ev<irn. 
in the Bellary District. Their dress is a coat of black kom! U 
profusely decked witii c.'Wries and they have a head 
dress of bear skin. They curry a small drum and dance and 
sing in a weird manner and earn their Jiving by begging. 

In the celebration of the jnnriKhi', tlie image of the 
temple whore they meet and those of the several clans pre- 
sent are first taken in procession to a ri\'er or well wlnu’c' 
they are washed and d(?corated witli llowcrs and sa.c red 
ashes, d’hey are brought back and arranged in tin; temple. 
Tile worship is conducted by the pujari who is always of 
the same caste, and Goraoaa sing the ])ra,ist^s of the god. 
The follow’ing desc.Tijition givesii in the Madras C'amsus 
Report of JHfil, applies almost t^xactly to what takes plui’C 
in this State, as may be seen {c. <j.) in Bowringpet : — 

“Once a year several neighliouring clans assemlile at 
one of their bigger temples, which is lighted with ghee, 
and placing their images in a row, oiler to them llowers, 
cocoanuts, milk, etc., hut do not slay any victim. The 
Patha Kurubas (Hale or old Kurubas of these parts), on 
these occasions, break cocoanuts upon the heads of those 
among their numljer who have an hereditary right to the 
distinction, but the other two divisions do not adopt this 
apparently inhuman practice. A pujuri or priest of tlu'ir 
caste supposed to have some supernatural power olliciatcis, 
and begins by breaking a few nuts on the heads of thosi; 
nearest to him, and then the I’est go on, the fragments 
belonging by right to those whose skulls have cracked 
them, and who value the pieces as siicred morsels 
of food. Por a month before this annual ceremony, all tin; 


ih>mvayijaii ari* consitltiniJ to tlio of Mailara and hav^e, on 

occasions when the festival in honour of this deity is ceiel:)ratcd, to drink 
milk from the same bowl with the do^f^, makin*' all sorts of noise and 
barking like them. (^See liellary Gazetteer, lUQi, y- 240.^ 
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Oaths. 


Soothsay- 

ing. 


people have taken no meat and for three days the pujart has 
lived on milk alone. At the feast, therefore, all indulge 
in rather immoderate eating, but drink no liquor, calling 
excitedly upon their particular god to grant them a pros- 
perous year. 

“ Once in ten or fifteen years, a still bigger feast 
takes place, vuth the same preparatory abstinence, the 
same ceremonies are gone through, but with more noise 
and clamour, and finally the head of every child who may 
have been born since the last similar festival, is shaved.” 

In the Mysore State, the annual celebrations have 
been largely given up in favour of those held at longer 
intervals, and it is also ascertained that the Kurubas here 
do not scruple to sacrifice sheep and goats at these festi- 
vals. Again, they do not wait for these celebrations for 
removing the first hair of their children, which is generally 
done in their third year. 

Another mode of worship observed in the caste is the 
reverence shown to the male persons who die unmarried 
They are known as Ira(jar'jru Small temples are 

built and stones are set up therein in their names and are 
worshipped. 

In common with other castes, they also reverence 
and worship the usual village gods and goddesses and sacri- 
fice sheep and goats to them. 

At caste meetings, the oaths considered binding are 
to swear by their special deities, Biredevaru or Batyappa, 
or by their own parents or children. To swear by a lump 
of vibhuti (sacred ashes) after placing it on a kambli 
and making paja is peculiar to the caste, this form being 
considered specially solemn and sure to bring on evil if 
the man perjures himself. 

They have great faith in soothsaying and sorcery, on 
occasions of illness or when any important concern is afoot. 
Women of Korachar caste are the professors of this art of 
reading the unseen by means of what they call kani 
An elderly wouianof the family repairs to such a soothsayer 
with a (|uantity of ragi and a tbree-pie piece, and consults 
her as to the cause of the malady. The latter with an air of 
seriousness ('(inalled only by her insincerity, burns frankin- 
cense and breaks a cocoanut, if her client has 

brought one. She repeats some verses in praise of N arayana, 
often and often singing ssicacdjp* (salutations to Naraya- 
na). She then takes a few grains of ragi and utters some 
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equivocal sentences which the unsophisticated ituruba Wo* 
man believes and by which the <;ause of the malady is un- 
derstood to be the neglect of the worship of a family god or 
of a deceased a.ncestor. To ward off the evil, the credulous 
woman sets apart some piece of money as an earnest of her 
making up for past neglect as soon as the present difficulty 
is surmounted. 

A belief in sorcery is not so much a caste or tribal Sorcery, 
peculiarity as a relic of a common primitive habit. It is 
shared alike by the uncultivated masses and by those who 
are below a certain mental level in the higher castes. As 
may be expected, women especially weak and hysterical 
ones, are more subject to attacks of evil spirits than others. 
Though stories are often told that under the influence of 
devil-possession, persons do things which they could not 
possibly do in their normal state, such as talking in an un- 
known tongue or repeating passages of which they had no 
previous acquaintance without understanding the meaning 
or doing some equally impossible feats, it is difficult to 
meet with authentic instances of such conduct. Anything 
out of the way is set down by the ignorant as due to a 
spirit. Thus, if a woman causelessly keeps on weeping 
or laughing, if she speaks on subjects of which she does 
not know anything, if she keeps on staring at vacant space, 
if she eats more than the usual quantity, or eats anything 
which is not an ordinary article of food, if she fasts for one 
or two days or if in any other way she behaves in a manner 
not befitting her sex, or if she faints or walks in sleep, she 
is at once credited to be under the influence of some devil. 

Certain times and places are said to be most favourable for 
evil spirits to take hold of women, such as the first manifes- 
tation of puberty, times of monthly sickness, pregnancy or 
confinement and sojourn at the banks of a river or under 
shade of large trees, especially the banyan or rnargosa which 
are believed to the special abodes of spirits. 

A female spirit comes in the guise of a woman attired 
in a white garment and entering into conversation with 
her subject, suddenly vanishes entering into the latter’s 
body. The woman shows signs of such j^ossession and it 
is said that physicians can detect this particular disease by 
feeling the pulse. At any rate, when a disease cannot 
be successfully treated or properly diagiiosed, it is ascribed 
to an evil spirit, and an exerciser’s aid is invoked. He 
may be a man of any caste, hut he generally happens to 
be of a low one. 
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The exerciser receives bis first instructions from a 
teacher, and the most propitious seasons are those which 
are avoided with particular care for any auspicious cere- 
monies, such as the day of an eclipse, or a new-moon day 
falling on a Sunday. The virtue of the incantation is 
considered to be enhanced and the power of the exerciser 
increased by his repeating them often on such days of the 
year, standing in water. 

The day for the performance of an incantation to 
drive away a spirit is selected with similar care, Sundays 
and Thursdaj's being considered specially good. The 
work is taken up generally in the dusk of the evening. 
The ground is smeared with cow-dung and some cabalis- 
tic figures are drawn on it with charcoal and vermilion 
powders, fantastic figures of a monkey (Hanuma)or of 
some Rakshasa being sometimes considered appropriate. 
Cooked rice, part of which is coloured red, flowers of five 
or seven kinds, limes, frankincense and some other articles 
are provided for the jtnja, and lights are placed near the 
figures drawn on the ground. The patient is led to the place 
and seated in front of the figures with her hair untied and 
let loose on her neck. There is a crowd of women and 
children all round and the exerciser sits clad generally in 
a single wet cloth round the loins, and begins his opera- 
tions. He throws some charmed ashes on her, breaks a 
cocoanut and offers pw/ct to his figures, and utters his in- 
cantations which either are mere meaningless sounds or 
threats or abuse directed to the spirit in possession, in a 
loud key with as much peremptoriness as ho can com- 
mand. To enhance the noise and confusion, one is beat- 
ing vigorously a metal disk, and the audience add their 
loud vituperation. 

The patient, when, as in rare cases, she is not feign- 
ing in order to attract some better consideration to her- 
self from her husband’s relations, is generally neurotic, 
and all this din and noise act on her nerves, and deprive 
her altogether of her presence of mind. She is generally 
soon at the mercy of the exerciser, and is perhaps to some 
extent hypnotised. The unwelcome spirit who has taken 
up his abode in her body is at last made to speak through 
her mouth; and he often gives his address, and tells when, 
where and why he took possession of this person, and what 
will be a sufficient inducement for him to quit the pre- 
sent place. Sometimes, it is the spirit of a man who fell 
in love with the girl when she was going alone in attractive 



costume Under the spirit's peepul or banyan tree in 
the middle of the day ; sometimes it is her disappointed 
lover. Oftener it is the girl’s husband’s prevjnus wife, 
who is envious of the happiness of her who has usurped her 
place, if a weak spirit, it confesses itself overpowered by 
the force of the exorciser’s incantations and begs to be al- 
lowed to depart for good; if strong, it either exacts very ex- 
pensive terms, such as a long pilgrimage, feeding of many 
persons, or even the building of a temple, or it flatly de- 
clines to leave the patient with her life. 

In most cases, the devil is more complacent, and con- 
sents to vacate its place. Implicit confidence cannot, how- 
ever, be placed in its word, and so to prevent its hovering 
about the house and taking possession of either the same 
or another subject after the spell is removed, the patient 
is taken outside the village to some tree or other spot which 
might serve as a convenient tenement for the spirit. With 
a loud warning^ and sometimes with a token such as a 
broken branch of the tree or some locks of hair pulled off 
the head of the patient, the spirit quits the body and 
leaves the patient quite exhausted. I'o make it fast in the 
tree, a nail is driven into it, and thereafter women and 
children shun that place for fear of being attacked by this 
spirit. 

To prevent a relapse, the girl is given a copper talis- 
man, which she wears on her person. 

Ill dress they resemble the other castes except that Dross, etc. 
their women in some places wear kamhli as their main gar- 
ment and wear no bodice cloth. They have no national 
games, nor do they get up for themselves any theatrical 
entertainments. The women get themselves tatooed, the 
figures representing a variety of designs. 
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1. Adu Knla Goat. The people of this 

division abstain from killing or eating female 
goat. 

2. Alige — A drum. 

3. Andara («9c»<rf) — A cage. 

4. Ane — Elephant. It is said that the people 

of this division do not ride on elephants even 
when they have a chance, but use them, if at 
all, for carrying their gods. 

5. Anne (***f,) — The kitchen herb Gelonia alhida. 

They abstain from eating this herb. 

6. Ari or Are — A kind of tree Bauliinia rocemosa. 

7. Arasina (ssdrjrf) — Saffron. This is an interesting 

division. The people of this division originally 
abstained from using or touching saffron. But 
asthisisa commodity of every-day use, they have 
transferred their reverence to Navane grain or 
panic need (Fanicum). Still they do not grow 
saffron. 

8. Arasu, — A king (?) They do not cut the 

banyan tree. 

9. Atti — Indian lig. They do not cut this tree 

nor eat its fruit. 

10. Bandi — A cart. As it is difficult not to use 

a cart, they merely do not sit in a cart in which 
their god is carried. 

11. IMfsari — Ficus in/ectoria. They neither 

cut this tree nor use it for fuel. 

12. Bela — ^Wood-apple tree. They do not cut 

or use this tree for fuel. 

13. Iselli — Silver. They do not use silver toe- 

rings. 

14. Balagara — Glass bangles. It is said that 

the women in this division do not or should 
not use glass bangles, but only those made of 
bell-metal. 


Alige. The word Kida ^sept or tribe) is to be understood at the 
eud of each of these names. 
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16. Basara (?) 

16. Ben^che (b5*4c#) — F lint stone. 

17. Bevu (sS^sS) — A margosa tree. They worship 

margosa tree and neither cut it nor use its wood 
for fuel nor its oil for lainp'i. 

18. liinu or helu — eS^ew) — ^ reel of thread. 

19. Dira - They do not throw Birakki during 

marriages. 

20. Bana (M»»)--An arrow. 

21. Bennc (***fj) — Butter. They do not use butte>. 

22. Banni — A prickly tree (Prosopis specigera) 

which they neither cut nor use as a shade. 

23. A rare — A species of pulse \Phaseolun radi- 

atiifi), 

24. Bo/e — An arrow. 

25. Budali (eJJstfO) — Ashes (?). 

26. Bugadi — A female ear ornament. 

27. Ghelu — ^A scorpion. 

28. Ghitlu — A kind of forest tree. 

29. Ghilla — A clearing -nut tree {Stryelmos 

potatorum). 

30. Ghandana, — A sandalwood tree {Serinm 

m yrlifoLinm ) . 

31. Ghandn The moon. 

32. Ghuri — A knife. 

33. Chattn Q ^^) — A bier. Bead bodies in this divi- 

sion are not carried on biers but by hands, rolled 
in kamhliti. 

34. Deuadarn — A species of pine {Pinits 

deoda.ra .) . 

35. Dande (cSoiS) — A garland. 

36. Dani (*»?>,) — A rope. 

37. Dasari (O5?io)— A kind of silk. 

38. Emme — A she-buffalo. 

39. Gali (n»V) — Wind or devil. 

40. Gauda, — The headman. They do not pay 

contribution for the celebration of the festivi- 
ties of their tribal ^od. 
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41. Oarike — A species of gr&BS {Agroatis linea- 

ris). 

42. Qohhara — Manure. 

43. Gar ant — 9 

44. Gtidi — A temple. 

45. Gutimi — A pickaxe. 

46. Halle or Arali — A peepul tree. 

47. Hahi (255W0) — Milk. 

48. Havu (w»^) — A snake. 

'49. Honnu — Gold. Women of this division 

do not wear gold jewels. 

50. Hunase (aSae®?*) — A tamarind tree. 

51. Hurali — (aSoc^V) Horse gram. They abstain from 

jungle pepper instead of gram, as 

this is a necessary article of food. 

52. /r?<Zw — Night. 

53. Iruvn ('&doi9) — An ant. 

54? Jelakuppa — A kind of fish. 

55. Janni — A kind of fragrant plant. 

56. Jirige (®3^07S) — Cummin seed. 

57. Jivala — An insect. 

58. Jilladi or ekha or — Ekka plant. 

59. Kadale — Bengal gram. 

60. Ketchalu — The udder. 

61. Kanchu C^ot^o) — Bell-metal. 

62. Kaggalhi — hard stone. 

63. Kadaga — A bracelet. 

64. Kavnda (vs>sizg^ — A coloured border of a cloth 

65. Kongandi — (?) 

66. Koppu — A knot or hair-screw stucA in a 

knot of hair. 

67. Kota — Name of a bird. 

68. Kolli — A fij?ei^brkild. 

69. Kumhala Ir-^rA pWtopbin. 

70. Mallige — Jasmine^ . 

71. Majjige -^iB^htter-mak. ' ’ 



72. Majjana — ^Bathing. The god of this 

division is always washed in rivers. 

73. Masalu {sdMTSwj — Impure. They do not eat a 

she-goat. , 

74. Marasala ^ 

75. Mada — Pride or passion (?) 

76. Menasu (®*'i****'>) — Pepper. They do not cut 

pepper creeper nor cultivate it. 

77. Minchu (S»oe!#o) —A toe-riiig. 

78. Mise — Moustache. 

79. Mala (sS^aei) — A rabbit or hare. 

80 Mota — Stuino of a tree. 

81. Mitrn hhiditia — Of three herds (?) 

82. Mntfn — Pearl. 

83. Nntjdre (sSrltf) — A kind of tree. They do not sit 

under its shadow much less cut or burn it. 

84. NihJi (c?3’’) — A bamboo tube. 

85. Naviln ('^S^w.i) — A pea-cock. 

86. Nayi dog. 

87. Naggalu — Moringa plant {MotTuga 2 dnn- 

gosperma). 

HH. NflN (^^)— A tree (^Phyl/tnithiis emifNca). 

S9. Ouil,"(i — A pestle. They do not touch a 

pestle but instead of it a wooden hainiuer is 
used. 

00. Othn or Hotha — A he-g()at. 

91. I’uUara (4^d)_(?) 

92. Ponviru (3S»ci^^^do) — (?) 

93. S(ig<ira (^s8cJ) — An ocean. 

94. Same — 

Ghikka 1 Grain of Panicum fru- 

Lodda (z5.»5|^?^5s5o) | mentacium. 

95. Samanti (b^s^ooS) — A flower {ChrgmntheAnum In- 

dicurn). 

96. Selti — A head or chief of caste. 

97. Sakalu — (?) They abstain from Navan6. 

98. Sande (^ozS) (?) 

99. Saftkhu (^^oaio) — A con«h shell. 
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100. Suji (^«8) — A needle. 

101. Surya — The sun. 

102. Southe — Firewood. 

103. Thumhe — A kind of tree. 

104. Ungnra («ruorW) — A ring. 

1.05. Uppu — Salt. 

106. Satti — Cotton. 

107. Hutta — An ant-hill. 

108. Gose (’'^'*)(?) — They do not eat Navan6 grain. 

109. Lali (w»V) — Weaver’s shuttle. 

110. Mane (sS»S) (?) 

111. Asali («S5^€>) — A jewel. 
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HOLEYAS. 

TIio Holeyas (^J8«5cc5jtfo) numbering about five and a Names. 
Inilf laklis and forming a tenth of the total population, are 
found all ovei* the State (;f Mysore. Bangalore, Mysore, 

Kadur, and Ilassau Districts show larger bgures than other 
di.stricts. 

These are an outcaste race. Pariah and Mala being 
their appellation in Tamil and Tehigu. The term Jfolci/a 
may be derived from ‘ hola. ’ a iield, lla/eya meaii'.ng thence 
a field-labourer. But it more probably comes from ‘ floh; ’ 
which means pollution, since they are r(!garded as of un- 
clean habits in eating and drinking. Tlje men of this caste 
are sometimes styled by their official designation, as OliaJa- 
mtli who is a convener of af meeting of lH-Pham party, 
carrying a brass cup and chain as insignia, and KiUaradi or 
one who calls the villagers before the patel and the Revenue 
officers genorally. As in most places these offices are hold 
by them, the names arc used to denote the caste generally. 

The members use among themselves tlie term IJalagai 
as they are classed among the eighteen castes that form the 
right hand section of the community in Dravida countries, 
as against the nine castes of the left hand division. This 
being a common appellation to them and other and higher 
castes, they naturally tise it as being the most respectable 
designation to apply to themselves. I’aiichuma, Aniliyaja 
and Chandala are the terms the Brahmans employ in nam- 
ing them, and denote a mild form of contempt. Banchama, 
Sanskrit term means ‘of the fifth caste,’ the first four 
castes being — Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. 
Anthyaja moans ‘ born at the end ’ of the social scale, 
(fiiandala means one who indulges in cruel deeds, the term 
being applied l)y Mann to one born to a Sudra on a 
Brahman woman. Among other Sanskrit terms applied to 
these may be mentioned ‘ Matanga,’ a descendant of 
Matangi. 
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Origin. 


There are no recognized titles for this caste, the mem- 
bers addressing each other by their bare names. 

In Mysore they generally speak Kannada, Tamil, 
I’ehxgu and Mahratti being used by small sections of them 
according to the place of their origin. 

The origin o,f this caste is, according to one legend, 
traced to one Honnayya, whose shrines are still honoured 
with fruit ofF(! rings. It was this way. During a procession 
when this chief was riding on an elephant, the motley crowd 
that went with him entered a temple which was in their 
way. But the elephant could not enter the low portals of 
tlic l)nilding, and Ilounayya and his immediate followers 
were left outside. Those that went in were the four re- 
cognized castes, and Honuayya’s men thereafter altogether 
lo,st the privilege of going inside the temples. 

A second tradition gives the origin of the term B<tla<jai. 
Siva and Parvati employed a servant to tend their cow. 
This man one day found that the goddess had negligently 
loft the butter that had been churned out of the milk, 
within his reach, and discovered its exquisite taste. So in 
his foolish greed he thought that there was an unlimited 
(juantity of it in the animal’s stomaoh and killed it on the 
spot. He was condemned by Tsvara to cat the carcass as 
a j)unishment ; but the fellow found it too much to manage. 
So he implored the god, who created two others (Madigas 
and Bedars), to go to his help. Siva after this w'ent back 
into his temple ; the Beda at once followed his maker ; but 
the other two prefenod their carrion and remained outside 
devouring it. They were condemned to be outcastes, and 
became left hand and right hand according to the position 
they had taken in relation to the temple door. 

Another story is told to show that they have some sort 
of relationship with Agasas or washermen. It is said that a 
Holeya boy fled at the sight of Visvakarma (a rival creator 
to the original Brahma) and took refuge under the washing 
tub of an Agasa. The latter, to justify his giving the boy 
an asylum against the pursuit of such a mighty personage, 
claimed the boy as his son and ate his rice out of the same 
plate with him. It is difficult to make out the significance 
of this silly story. But it may be noted that though 
Agasas do not condescend to act as torch-bearers during the 
marriages of Boleyas, the latter borrow a torch from 
Agasas appealing to them for help, “ since Holeyas aie the 
children of Agasas.” 



They even claim some sort of relationship with Brah- 
mans, inasmuch as Arundhati, wife of Vasishfa who is 
considered a paragon of chaste women for all time, is said 
to have been a damsel of Ohandala origin. The ifoleyas 
sing songs -in praise of this woman when they sacrifice 
buffaloes before their goddess Mari. 

Whatever the inner meaning of these legends may be, 
there is no evidence that they have any other origin than 
the whimsical fancy of some persons, who were either more 
partial or wished to be more generous than usual to a 
caste which was largely treated as low in the social scale. 
Little more weight, it is to bo feared, can be ascribed to 
the observations* about the original status of a Kulavadi 
who is erroneously assumed to be always a Iloleya, in some 
authorized publications such as the Mysore Gazetteer. It is 
sought to prove that the Holeya was the owner of the soil 
and the founder of villages. But the evidence adduced is 
shadowy. It is nowhere admitted that the Iloleya VA'as the 
de-jure owner of a village ; and elaborate rules are given 
in Manu Sinriti and other recognized books to decide 
boundary disputes in which the Kulavadi’s (daim to settle 
the matter by his admission or other testimony is not even 
mentioned. Nor is the conclusion legitimate from the fact 
that in many places, a Kulavadi gets a small coin (called 
■nela-liaga or soil money), for the soil under which a dead 
body is interred. It may equally well be hold that the 
Holeya who has no abode within tlie main village, was con- 
sidered as having some sort of title to all the land outside 
its limits. I'ho right of pajfi of the village goddess, resid- 
ing generally in this oa-^te, goes only to show that this 
worship Avas not part of the true Aryan practices, and that 
the Hindu with his woll-knoAvn toleration adapted himself 
to surrounding circumstances, by recognizing the primitive 
faiths and religious practices to some extent. This right 
of worship can give no precedence to a Holeya over a Brah- 
man and is allowed to continue undisturbed, especially as 
no one of a higher caste AVould consent to kill such animals 
as are sacrificed to the village deity. The kulavadi 
shaving his head on the occasion of a death in a gaiula's 
family is more a sign that he was considered a helot than 
a member belonging the family. 

* “In the rights and privileges which yet cling to him we get 
glimpses of his former estate, and find nroofs that the Holeyas were the 
first to establish villages. All the castes unhesitatingly admit that the 
Kulavadi is (dc jure) the owner of tho village. If there is a dispute as 
to the village boundaries, the Kulavadi is the only one competent to 
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Divisions. 


Thus the Gangadikara Holeyas call themselves the 
Ecde-makkalu (house servants or slaves) of Gangadikara 
Vakkaligas.- These Enle-mahkatu have to render certain 
meniai services to the Vakkaligas such as carrying the 
sandals of the bridegroom, conveying messages from 
place to place, and in the funeral ceremonies carrying 
fire in front of the dead body to the burial ground. 

Morasu Holeyas similarly consider themselves as the 
T]ale-7>iahlcnlu of the Morasu and Reddi Vakkaligas. They 
observe the festivals of EaruH-devarn and Ilosa-devarn tha,t 
are observed by the Morasu and Reddi Vakkaligas. They 
have also to render special semces such as carrying the 
box containing the presents made by the bridegroom 
to the bride in a marriage, carrying the dead body of 
their masters on one side and holding a torch in the pro- 
cessions of idols of village deities, at least in front of their 
master who carries other lights. In return, these Hale- 
makkaJu are fed by their superiors in the annual festivals, 
and get occasional presents of a bull calf or clotii or a 
vessel. They eat the food given to the departed spirit of 
a dead man on the third day after death. 

The caste has a rinmber of sub-divisions, the principle 
of division being language, ])rofession or place of residence 
or two or more combined ; and tliese groups arc all said to 
be endogamous. 

Kannada-spoaking divisions arc Gmujadihara^ Morasu^ 
Vasa,^ Ma/fga^ mGJ\ (weaver) and men (rope-makers). 


take an oath as to how the bouiulai'y ought to run, aiul to this clay a 
village boundiiry dispute is often decided by this one fact— if the Kula- 
vadis agree, tlie other inhabitants of the village can say no more,” 
(Mysoie Gazetteer, Yol 1, p. 216). “Hut one of this despised order 
is generally the priest to the village goddess, and as such, on that 
annual day when all hasten to pay their offerings at her shrine, takes 
precedence of the twice born Brahman,” (Mysore G axetteer,Vol.l, p,215.) 

“ JJut what seems to prove strongly tliat the Hoieya was the first 
to take possession of the soil is that the Kulavadi receives and is en- 
titled to receive from the friends of any person who dies in the village 
a certain burial fee or as it is focibly put — * they buy from him the 
ground for the dead,’ This fee is still called in Canarese iieladiaga. 
In Manjarabad, the ancient Balain, the Kulavadi does not receive tliis 
fee from those raiyats wdio are related to the headman. Here the 
Kulavadi occupies a higher positic.n ; be has in fact been adopted into 
the Patel’s family, for on a deatli occurring in such famil} the Kulavadi 
goes into mourning by shaving his head. He always receives from 
the friends, the cloths the decedbed wore and a brass basin.” Mysore 
Gazetteer, Vol, I, p. 216). 



'J'he Telugu groups are Teluga Pahinati, Ghintalu, 
Gundlujagati, Bampahi, Fasupa Sere and Savu. 

Konga, Vyaval, Mastilcaru, Goghi, and Kudure ^ro of 
Tamil origin. 

A small number of Mabratti-speaking Iloleyas are 
found scattered over the country on the borders of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Tamil Holeyas take food in the houses of Kannada and 
Telugu sections, while the latter do not return the compli- 
ment, regarding the Tamil Holeyas as inferior in origin. 
The Gangadiknra Holeyas are regarded as tlio highest in 
rank. They do not eat in the houses of even other 
Kannada Holeyas, but also purify metal vessels touched by 
them before use and throw away earthen pots so polluted. 

They have a number of exogamous divisions, all of 
which descend in the male lino only ; and the members of 
each division regard themselves as belonging to one family. 
The names of these divisions or Knlas, will be found in the 
Appendix. 

If the nanio denotes an edible jdant, grain, etc., those 
bearing it refrain from eating the article. If it is a tree, 
they show their revei’cnce by nut burning or felling it. Ir is 
even reported tiiat when a man of the Naggniigarn division 
is pierced by a thorn of the plant, he is })rohibited from 
pulling off the thorn himself. One not of that division 
should help him out of the difficulty. 

Those who perform the worship of their gods, aro 
knotvn as Devaraguddas, a name which is also applied to 
Pujarvi of some other castes, and it is said that their rela- 
tion to others of the caste is hypergamous, ?.e., males may 
marry women who arc not of this sub-division but their 
women cannot marry any one of a loAvor rank. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful if this distinction is rigidly observed. 

To ensure the safe delivery of a child, some elderly man 
with a reputation for magic, gives some oil which is ad- 
ministered to the mother. 

Arrack is taken to allay pains in the belly after delivery. 
A maiiiramni (fzY. a witch) or midwife cuts the navel cord 
and attends on the mother. The severed navel cord is 
tied to the cradle to act as a charm. The mother lives for 


Birth and 

narne- 

giviiig. 
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nine days on rice only. Musk and Oorochanam * are given 
internally to both the mother and the child. 

The name- giving takes place on the lOth day, when 
the father purifies himself with a shave and the mother is 
bathed. Among the Dasa section, the pai'ents sit down to- 
getlior with the child for the ceremony. Their guru, who 
is a Satani, brands the child with the symbols of Vishnu 
and marks on the forehead of the child a tilaka or a 
perpendicular white line. If the guru is not available on 
the 10th day, the ceremony will be observed on the last 
day of the month. 

Among some people, children are named during the 
annual festival of their family deity. 

The names of local and tribal deities are, as usual, 
most generally given to men and women. The following 
may, however, be mentioned as characteristic of the caste, 
being specially such as arc rarely used by other castes : — 

MEN. 

I 

Ilaligeyntraga 
Koniga 
Bolaga 
Patcliga 
Jag an iga 
Pa V a cl iga 
Na. V a nig( i 


WOMEN. 


Yalagi 

oijivr\ 

Kati 

•Wili 

Jhiiyi 


A rasi 

«5Cf?0 

Toni 


Sandi 


• Auld 

eso*: 

Pandi 

toon 

Nyati 


Mvdi 

ssooa 

Pati 

JOili 

Sa/yamma 


Vein 


Pisohha 


Sooli 

7Sji& 

Palalcha, 


Giini 

rtoei 

Kaki 


Sodi 


Jhisi 


K on chi 


I'eritoyi 



Haida boy, Mari child, Kusu child, 

Amniayya mother, Akka sister, Tangi 

* A bright yellow pigment prepared from the urine or bile of a cow or 
vomitt'd by a cow^ in the form of Sftybala, or found in the head of that ani* 
mah — Dr, F. Kitteh 


Darla 

Iliutli tooa. 

hdguuia 

S'lltiga 

Goviga 

llngya 

JoiUga 
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(ioh) younger sister, and Avva mother, are names 

of endearment. 

A child born after the death of a few brothers and 
sisters is given an opprobrious name such as Tippa 
meaning rubbish, Javaraya (wsSoaoSs) god of death, and 
Sudugadu cremation ground. 

A child thus protected with the opprobrious name, is 
taken to the shrine of the patron deity, where the parents 
fulfil their vows, bore a hole in the nose and fit metallic 
rings into it in the name of Dharmaraya, the god of death. 

They have no custom 'of giving more than one name* 

Adoption is practised by a few’ of the sections and the 
})ractice is more prevalent in the Malnnd tracts, wlier<! 
borther’s sons are preferred to be taken in adoption. In 
no case is a younger brother adopted. In the rest of the 
area, adoption is seldom in vogue. Sister’s sons and wife’s 
sister’s sons arc brought up as fostei- sons, but are not 
affiliated to the new family. 'I'heir .status for marriage 
remains exactly as it was before. 

Thfi endogamous divisions have boon already named* Marriage 
Within these limits and outside the exogainous hilaf!, the I’t'Jations. 
rules of prohibited and allowed degree.s are as follows. 

One may not marry one’s mother’s sister or the daughter 
of such relation. As a rule, an elder sister’s daughter or a 
paternal aunt’s or a maternal uncle’s daughter, is taken in 
marriage. A younger sister’s daughter i.s not taken ordi- 
narily, but if no wife can be found elsewhere, the objection 
is overruled. Two sisters might be taken in marriage 
simultaneously by one or two l)rotliers, but the former 
custom is not recommended, as it is believed that one of 
the sisters so married fares badly. It is allowable among 
them to exchange daughter, s, each marrying his son to the 
other’s daughter. I’licre are no prohibitions on inter- 
marriage based upon social status, local po,sition, and 
change or differences of occupation. They may intermarry 
even if the parties are of different religions sects such as 
Da.vifi and Saims. The wife, as a matter of course, joins 
the husband’s sect. A woman that dedicates herself as 
DevaragudiH with the cercraonie.s of the tying of wrist 
band and the worship of Kalasa, cannot marry. 

Holeya girls are married either before or after puberty. 

If a girl remains unraarried*from the absence of suitors, 
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Dedication 
of girls. 


Puberty. 


slie is marcied t(i trees Hoiujc (Pargainia Glabra), lieou 
iNooni or Margosa), Yckb; (Calotrojas Gigantea) and dedi- 
cated to shrines, like those of Biligiri Rangaor Siddappaji. 
She nmy then live with any man of the caste without loss of 
status. She is known as Kulamaga, son of the family, and 
inherits tlie rights and privileges of a son and discharges 
the son’s duties by performing the funeral ceremonies and 
attending to obsequies in respect of her parents. Her 
children belong to her fathei- ami are legitimate. 

In a few cases, a father may wish in fulfilling a vow, 
to dedicate his daughter to the patron deity. The vow 
might have ()ecn made to free his daughter from an attack 
of illness or make sure that the child may be spared to him. 

On a lucky tluy, the girl newly batlied and decently 
attired, is taken to the temple of her patron deity which is 
generally situated in the lloliu/rri. (Iloleya quarters). 
iShe there sits with a dagger by her side facing the 
goddess. The ])riest ties round her neck a disk, selected 
out of a number of such hanging on the idol. This is 
followed by a caste dinner. The girl remains in the temple 
for a dhy, a,nd thenceforward she may associate with any 
man of the caste or of higher castes, or can permanently 
live in concubinage with any of her caste, her paviunonr 
visiting hei- iii lier house. Children bom of such connec- 
tions are legitimate, and are accordetl the same considera- 
tion as those of married parents. 

« 

This custom of dedicating girls to gods is not in vogue 
among the Gangadikar and Morasu Holeyas, but is general 
among the rest. In a few families, it is a custom to have 
always one of their daughters so dedicated ; and a council 
of allied families see to it that there is one such at least 
among them every year. A girl thus dedicated is considered 
the living repi‘e.senlativc of the goddess, and has certain 
special privileges, such as leading the procession of the god- 
dess, with a torch in her hand. 

When a girl is married, she is not sent to her husband’s 
house immediately after the mari'iago but continues to live 
with her parents, until the maniage is consummated, 
after attainment of puberty. When a girl reaches this 
age, she is kept aloof in a new shed formed for the purpose 
with green Lalckali leaves. She remains in the shed for a 
period of three to seven dafys, when she , is supposed to be 
in a state of pollution, whioh is observed with even more 
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sh’ictness tlian in the higher castes. The wasljorwoman of 
the caste, supplies her with washed clothes ; and she can 
enter the temple or her ordinary dwelling only after a bath 
on the .5th or the 7th day. 

On the evening of that day, she makes imja before a 
“ /va/asd,” representing the patron deity, and ageneral dinner 
is given by her parents For a period of sixteen days, they 
give her rich food consisting of jaggory, nuts, ghee and 
])ulses. Most of the expense incurred for the ceremouios 
on this occasion, is borne by her husband if she is already 
married. If the girl is not married, the expenses ai e paid 
up with the bride price in marriage, the latter custom 
being specially prevalent in some of the Malnad tracts, 
especially in llassan and Arkalgud Taluks. On the 12tli 
day she becomes pure according to one account . A few of 
the caste follow a differoat custom. On the day the girl 
bathes after puberty, she worships the sacred pee|ml tree 
and orubraoes it afterwards. 

If she is already married, the news of her sittaining 
the age is carried by Iier brother to her Imsband, who in 
recompense, gives him a good entoftainraent. At the 
consninination of marriage, whicii generally takes place on 
the IGtli day of her attaining age of puberty, the couple tire 
seated ou a plank, and married women wave Arali over 
them and mark their' foreheads with the blood of a sheep. 

She is presented with rice, fruits, etc., placed in her gar- 
ment. The husband and her father both present her witli 
a new cloth. 'Phe eetaunony ends with a feast. The next 
day tlie girl is taken away by her Imsband to his house. 

Marriage of infant girls is, as usual, considered a mark Age of 
of superiority and it is claimed that they have always been ™“^dago. 
partial to it in this caste. 

A boy is generally married between sixteen and 
twenty. There is no recognized custom of courting ; and 
generally the mairiages are arranged by the elders. 

Sexual license before marriage is connived at or toler- Sexual 
ated to some extent. If a young woman remains unmarried relations, 
in her father’s house, she may entertain casual visitors, and 
if she forms a permanent connection thus, the man may tie 
a tali to her. The bride price for such a marriage is Rs, 12. 

The issue of such I’elation is legitimate oven if it wore born 
before the tyiug of the tali. 
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In some places, an unmarried girl might with impunity 
live with any man of the same caste, but if she has become 
pregnant .she has not only to marry her lover (unless he 
rejects her), but has to pay to the caste a fine of Rs. 8. 
The head of the caste has power to levy a fine from the 
man also, who il he declines to marry the frail woman, will 
be ostracized by the community. The woman is then at 
liberty to take another man, and the man who has betrayed 
her has to compensate her by paying Rs. 25 and giving 
her a suit of clothes. 

If the woman fails to point out her lover, she will be 
put out of caste. In all such cases the head of the caste 
is anxious to see that all children born in the caste 
are legitimised and their parentage established. The habit 
of capturing wives from other tribes does not prevail, 
but they havo traditions regarding such a practice. 

Among Morasu and Gangadikar sections, the woman 
loses her caste in case she becomes pregnant before 
marriage. The odium remains even after her death ; 
and to qnsure a proper burial of her body, such a woman 
sets apart a sum of money, about Rs. 1 2 during her life. 

A man who elopes with a woman, can marry her after 
paying Rs. 6 to the caste and a bride price of Rs. 50 to her 
parents or brothers. 

Monogamous marriage is the rule, as the men are 
hardly able to inaintaiTi more than one wife. Polygamy is 
however recognized, but polyandry is unknown. 

Marriage Some days before the marriage, there is an agreement 

ceremonies, of giving and taking between the parties, symbolised by ex- 
change of betel-leaves and arecanuts. This ceremony, 
which however is not essential, is known as Vilyasastra 
(Betel ceremony). 

A marriage paridal is put up on 12 posts, of which one 
in the middle known as Halu Kamha, or milk post, has 
been cut by the maternal uncle of the boy. A branch of 
the Jambolana tree is tied to this post. In the afternoon of 
the day, they keep apart new cloths, dedicated in the 
name of the deceased ancestors ; in the evening, the bride’s 
party with the bride, arrive at the village of the bi idegroom. 
They are met at a small distance from the marriage house 
and are led to the bridegroom’s house. Then the two 
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parties proceed to a river or a well, escorted by a band of 
musicians. Bach party carries four new earthen pots con- 
taining a few grains of rice and dhall, betel* leaves and 
nuts. The pots are washed and decorated with the flowers 
of the arecannt tree, and pnja is offered to them. Each 
party brings one st i of pots to the house and deposits 
them apart, in a clean place, on three sorts of grains, 
brought from neighbouring houses and spread on the 
groimd. This is known as the bringing of the god into 
the house. 

On the second day, early in the morning, the bride- 
groom gets his head shaved and his nails pared by his 
maternal uncle. Likewise the bride’s nails are pared als<^ 
by her maternal uncle. 

Then follows the ceremony, known as Malumr Sasfra, 
which the bride and the bridegroom separately undergo. 
A wooden plank belonging to a hand-looni, is 

placed in front of the house, within a square formed by 
the placing of' four new earthen vessels at each corner and 
with cotton thread passing round them thirteen times. 
The yaj(nna)i. of the caste, the hudJlilwaiita or the pradha'ni 
and three married women, in succession, pour water over the 
bride or the bridegroom. The bridegroom, after dressing 
himself, goes out and stands under a tree. 

The tali, silver bangles, and silver toe-rings and other 
pi’esents to the bride, if any, arc cai-ried by the parties 
going in procession witli the bridegroom, who holds in 
his band a dagger wrapped in a red kerchief. After reaching 
the marriage pandal. the bride and bridegroom stand facing 
each other. They get tied round the wrist of each a 
hanhana, which is made of white and black woollen threads 
twisted together, to which are attached an iron or copper 
ring and a piece of turmeric and sometimes soapnut. 

The bride and bridegroom present each other with a 
flower garland. A tali is tied to the neck of the bride by 
her maternal uncle. Then married women pour milk on the 
joined hands of the couple, who are then seated side by 
side, with the hems of their garments tied together. 
Betel-leaves and nuts are distributed among the assembled. 
TJie couple now rise, go round the milk post thrice, and 
retire into the portion of the house where the earthen 
vessels have been set up. 

That evening, the bride ar^ the bridegroom, followed 
by a procession, bring from an ant-hill some quantity of 
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earth out of which 13 balls aro made, to be placed in front 
of the posts of the pandal. 

This ceremony is followed by a street procession of 
the bridal pair, who after their return, undergo another 
Phare (pouring milk) similnr to the one done in the morn- 
ing. This being over, they retire to esit the Bnwia din- 
ner, at which, five dishes containing cooked rice, are set 
down for the bride, the bridegroom, the yajaman, the pra- 
dhani and the rest of the invited caste people. 

The bride eats with her mother-in-law, and the bride- 
gioom with his father-in-law, while the others accepting 
their dishes go out without observing the bride and bride- 
groom eating. All the members of the caste arc then regaled 
with a sumptuous dinner and libations of toddy. 

The next day after dinner, a Siinhas(fnam is put up 
with blankets, on which are placed betel-leaves and nuts 
for distribution to the various functionaries of the caste. 

The milk pod is judled down after some fowls are killed 
before it and olfered, and the ])andal is then removed. 

According to one account (which seems to liave 
borrowed less from outside sources), live men I’roiii tlu; 
bridegroom go to tlie hridti’s house and lie the laH round 
the neck of the bride and return to the village', wliere they 
keep the bridegroom alone in a I'ooin, outside the house 
known as Devaramaur. The bride comes on liorse-back, 
alights near the Dera ramanc and goes into the room occupied 
by the bridegroom. A cloth separates the couple and 
garlands are mutually exchanged. The men and women 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom. 

A section of the Iloleyas in Agara, Yelandur Taluk, 
do not erect the marriage pandal and all their marriages 
are contracted in a temple of dSalkmaancam'ina, Le., She of 
the four houses. Their own priest, generally known as 
Tirkula danayya, is called in to conduct the marriage cere- 
mony. 

Bride price. bride price (leru) is stated to be Rs. 12-13-4 at 

^ * Channapatna, Rs. 25 at Koppa and Rs. 15 at Nanjangud. 

A widower marrying a virgin bride, has to pay an addition- 
al amount varying between Rs. 1 -8-0 and Rs. 6, styled 
sauti-hana (money for thetco-wifo, i.e., his deceased wife). 
Two-thirds of the marriage expenses are borne by the 
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bridegroom. It may be noted that half the tera amount is 
to be advanced at the ceremony of V ihjadu Sastra. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted and takes place Widow 
in the less elaborate form known as SirudiJce, i.e., the 
presentation of the sadi. It is not conducted by a priest 
and the bride is valued at half the price of a virgin girl. 

A widow’s children by her first husband belong to 
his family, and cannot claim any property her second 
husband might leave to his sons. In the absence of legal 
heirs to the property of her first husband, it is stated that 
she may succeed to his property, and pass it on to her 
cliildren by the socond husband. It is, however, doubtful if 
this view is recognized everywhere and will obtain the 
sancticm of the courts. 

She cannot choose for her second husband any one of 
her deceased husband’s brothers, but may marry one of his 
cousins. She can, in no case, take a husband in the hila 
of her father. For remarriage, the husband need not 
necessarily be older than the wife. 

Divorce is permitted at the desire of either party for Divorce, 
infidelity on the part of the wife, or even without such a 
ground if they agree to part, provided she pays a fine to the 
caste. But if she remarries another, she has to give back 
the jowels presented by her first husband and Rs. 9 of ibe 
tera amount and the marj’iage expenses estimated at Rs. 50. 

If a linsband deserts his wife without cause, he has to 
pay her a compensation of Rs. 26. 

The form of marriage for a divorced person is hudijee, 
i.e., the same as for a widow’s marriage. The price paid 
to a divorced bride is Hs. 6 only. Among Gangadikar and 
Morasu Holoyas, though divorce is recognized, the divorced 
person is not allowed ito remarry. 

Adultery is not abhorred. The matter can be settled 
with ease by payment of fine to the caste, who use it for 
drinking liquor. 

The dead are buried, as a rule ; luit sometimes old Death, 
people are cremated. The body is laid in the grave with 
its head turned towards the South. People of the same 
family observe mourning for tea days for the death of 
adult married people, and three? days for that of more 
distant relations and of a daughter’s son. 
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Soon after death, the body is washed and shrouded in 
a new* cloth. Marks of ashes or of nan, a are pnt on the 
forehead and the body is smeared with ashes and sandal 
paste anci decked with flowers. It is then placed on a 
bier of Kal/i wood, in a sitting posture in the ease of 
Vaishnavas or in a lying posture with the right flank down 
in the case of Saivas. Before starting to the burial ground, 
exchange of betel-leaves takes j)laco between the deceased 
and the surviving wife. As soon as the bier is carried, an 
earthen pot is smashed at the place where it had been placed. 
The body is placed down when it has been carried half way, 
and the chief mourner passes once round it, and the bearers 
change sides. The grave will be ready, being dug by the 
chakra (a village peon) and purified with a lotion of cow- 
dung and cow’s ui’ine sprinkled over, and its bottom lined 
with a layer of ashes. The body is deposited in the grave 
over a plantain leaf. A coin is stuck info the nose of the 
deceased. A cloth is spread over the body with a few 
coins tied in one of its corners. Then the waist string is 
cut off and thrown out. 

The chief mourner (who is the son or othei’ relation 
nearest to the deceased) throws in the fii>st handful of earth, 
and others follow and fill up the grave. A half seer of rice 
and 4 pies are placed on a cloth over the grave, wliich is 
taken by the grave-digger for his services. For tlie spirit 
of the deceased they place over the grave some rice, jaggory 
and a few coins, which the mendicants, ddsaiiija and otliers, 
accept, after declaring that the deceased has reached the 
upper world. The wife of the deceased takes off her bangles 
over the grave. Those who accompanied the dead body 
return after dipping themselves in a tank or spring. A lamp 
is lit at the place where the sj)irit left the body, and 
some water is kept in a vessel close by and sand spread 
round it. Next morning the water is examined and foot- 
prints are searched for on the sand. If no foot-prints are 
seen and the water is not diminished, it is feared that the 
spirit has reason to be dissatisfied. A soothsayer is con- 
sulted, and according to his advice, some food is buried 
where the deceased breathed his last. On the third day, 
all the relatives of the deceased serve over the grave, milk, 
ghee, toddy and all other good things that the deceased 
liked, when he was in flesh and blood. 

The principal mourngr gets shaved and bathes on the 
ITth day. He places new cloths before a new earthen 
vessel and breaks cocoanuts in the name of the deceased. 
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The priest who directs the obsequial ceremonies of this 
day, is a Satani. Toddy forms an essential ingredient, and 
those who partake of the liquor used for the obsequies are 
considered to have kept company with the deceased at the 
feast. '1 he Satani priest, after serving the guests with such 
toddy, is said to take some for himself. He then conducts 
the mourner to the burial ground where ho places his 
feet over the grave and bids the mourner wash them and 
prostrate himself. For all this, the priest is rewarded with 
gifts of money and grains. 

During the period of mourning they do not attend 
hhajana (religious gathering) .)r take part in any festivities 
or auspicious ceremonies. 

They do not perform any Sraddhax. 

These are a settled people, and generally live in groups 
of huts huddled close together, which are generally low and 
built of mud. '.I’hey are not provided with windows and 
have ventilators open to the sky. Their street is known 
as Hulagin i* which is generally outside the main village. 
Near Mysore and othei- large places, they are building 
respectable tiled houses and are exhibiting other signs of 
growing prosperity. Though the entiw of others into the 
caste is not encouraged, they take in such of those of 
the higher castes who are put out on account of their 
contact with themselves, generally in the matter of 
sox\ial relations. Such recruits are purified with certain 
ceremonies, which a7’e shaving the head (for males), brand- 
ing the tongue witii apiece of gold, drinking tho cow’s 
urine and bathing the body witli water from sacred vessels. 
These persons are made to pass successively through 
seven huts which are put up and burnt down soon after 
they pass through, to symbolise their passing through 
seven births. They make pnja to the Mudra, of the caste, 
and then give a dinner to the members, at which they 
have to collect morsels from the guests and then partake 
of tho food thus collected. Thereafter they are admitted 
into the caste and no social disabilities are impose 1 on 
them. The new men are affiliated to some Icula, or gotta 
among the Holeyas. 

In the matter of inheritance, they follow Hindu Law 
modified by their tribal customs. Sons divide the paternal 

— 

* In Kannada, Keri means a street or quarters, . and Holageri 
(Holeya + keri) means Holeya quarters. 


Social 

Status. 


Inheri- 

tance. 
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property equally, but the youngest son has the right of 
selecting his share first, a custom somewhat opposed to the 
recognized superior statiis of the eldest according to ortho- 
dox doctrine. A. son-in-law who resides with his father-in- 
law receives an equal share with his brother-in-law. Wi- 
dows and unmarried daughters are entitled to maintenance. 

Holeyas look down upon Madigas as inferior, as the 
latter work on leather and are village scavengers. But 
they are regarded as unclean by the higher castes equally 
with the Madigas. They are not allowed to enter the 
houses of most of the liigher castes, and have to stand at 
a distance from Brahmans. In consequence of necessity 
and growing intelligence on both sides, the rules of contact 
and approach are being greatly relaxed at present. There 
are no social disabilities of any kind in the matter of acquir- 
ing and owning property, but Holeyas generally avoid 
quarters in the neighbourhood of those occupied by the 
higher castes. 

Holeyas cannot use the village well, and the village 
barber and washerman do not render services to them. 
But they have their own barbers and washermen and are 
not put to any inconvenience. 

At Melkote in the Mysore District, Ramanujacharya, 
the Vaishnava reformer, accorded to these outcastes Uie 
privilege of entering the temple along with the Brahmans 
and other higher castes during the annual car festival for a 
period of three days. On the day of the procession 
the Tiruliiilain* people, men, women and children, 
shave their heads and bathe with the higher castes in the 
Kalyaui or large reservoir, and carry on their head small 
earthen vessels tilled with rice and oil, and enter the temple 
as far as the flagstaff, where they deliver their offerings. 
The privilege of entering the temple during the annual 
car prooe.S8ion is enjoyed also by the outcastes in the Vishnu 
temple at Belur, Hassan District. t 

Ordinarily a Holcya is not permitted to enter a temple 
and in case he enters it, it has to be purified. A Holeya 
does not eat in the house of a Madiga, Koracha or Nagarata. 


* Tii'iikalam (sacred caste) the title given by Ramamijacliarya 
to this caste for the services rendered to tlie temple of Melkote (Censu,s 
Report, 1891). ^ 

t Mysore Census BeiJort, 1891. P. 251. 
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Tlie members of thf3 caste are either the followers of 
the cult of Vishnu or Siva- ; but they rt'sort by profereiico, 
to the moi’e vulgar and barbarous j-epresentatioirs of these 
deities. They pay iiomage chiefly to the images which per- 
sonify the malignant powers and blood'-hirsty qualities. 

The followers ijf Sina, are known as Mulhijana and Religion, 
revere the Liuga in Naujangud and Chaudeswari and 
Narasimhaswarai. Their ])utron deities are Mastamma and 
Bairedovaru. Their CJitrus belong ro Lingayat caste. 
Dasitjana, are the devotees of Vislinu and they put on 
Naina. Their Gurus are Satanis, wiio render lieip in the 
funcml eereiuomos, and prepare tlie (jhashinga ' worn at the 
marriages by the briile ami oridegrooin. 

Tliose who become . '■(*•(«.« are In-auded with a metal' m 
.signet with Vai.shuava marks by a ■.Inrii. 

The caste, as a whole, woi'ships all kinds of g‘od.s. The 
males kill animals in their worship to gods, while the 
females propitiate their gods olTering only fruits or cooked 
grains. Marainina, tlie sjiirit of epidemic diseases, is ])ro- 
pitiatod with the killing of Fowls or sheep. It is worship- 
ped on Fridays and Tuesday.s with the ’lelj) of a priest 
either of their own or of a higlier castie (langnmina is 
propitiated with the offering of fruits. Females only 
worshij) this god, which presides over the diseases jieeuliar 
to women. Manf-anoina, Bairc IJevaru and Maniganinia are 
given only fruits and preparations of rice. Hiuihrmiua 
and Jlusiikcrnyatiiiiia bloodt'nirsty god.s and require the 
killing of animals. 

The following are the names of other gods {chiefly of 
female Snlcli or spirits} which arc worshipped in different 
localities ; — 

Dnrgi, Masanamma, llacheliangiyamma, Hulasainnia, 
Mntyalamina, Miiniaimmi, IJindamma, I’atalamrnu, 
Veerabhadra, Hix<*akei‘eappa and Masti Devaru. 

As a rule, all male gods are given only chukknbho/ana. 

(or non-animal food), while female gods repre.senting 
the Sakti ref[uire to lie propitiated with the killing of 
animals. Most of the above-uieutionod goddos.sos are the 
village gods, some worshipped on Tuesdays and Fridays 

* Bliasliiiij^a is prepared in pith aiul lead leaf and is used in marri- 
ages by the bridal parties as an ormftuent tied to the forehead of tho 
bride, and over the turban of the bridegroom. 

2 
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Religious 

orders. 


only and some annually on festive days. In honour of the 
gods of llie last kind, annual ./(f/r.is are Irdd, at which many 
people collect, meet togtjther and buffaloes and other 
animals are killed. The offerings made to the gods are 
eaten by this caste. 

They do nob appear to have taken kindly to spirits of 
trees, animals oi- springs, though they sometimes locate 
their recognized gods under trees. 

In this caste are to be found a number of religious 
orders who live by mendicancy. I'bey do not stick to any 
])lace but live by frocpieiit journeys to the places of pilgrim- 
age. Tliey arc the Dasoa, tho Jarjis, the JJt’vurcKjiiddat), the 
Uidlmanmliijas or the NUdgnrarn. 

Snell sections of the caste as recognize Ckiivrduiiigiri 
llhaircdcrdrn as their family god, set apart a man to lead a 
religious lilb, into which he must be initiated by a liairtigi, 
who is also a disciple of the Matha at Ohunchangiri, Naga- 
mangala Taluk, 't'he Bairagi boreis a hole in the lobe of the 
right car of the man to be iiiaile a Jogi, with an iron needle 
called dihlia chttri and has to manage not to let more than 
two ilrops of blood fall to the ground in doing so 
'J'lien the candid ite bathes and suspends to iiis nock a Kola 
Siii,gaiui(lii, a tapering metallic whistle ornamonted with 
rings at intervals, which he hangs to his nock by a thread 
made of black sheep wool, intei’twined sixteen times, 
Thencofoi’th he attains the rank of a piuest in his caste, 
ontitkid to alms on festive and ceremonial occasions. 
When beginning his piija or his feast, a Jogi takes his 
whistle in his right hand and blows a loud shrill note. 

A Jogi is usually initiated in fulfilment of a vow taken 
by the parents, and it is said that he has to remain a bachelor 
for life. Many other castes enter into this order such as 
Vokkaligas, Kurubas, Bestlias and Agasas. Those who pass 
by the name of Mdagarati wiuxr the badge of god Maide.nwam, 
and girls arc also so dedicated. They have to live by 
bogging. Tlieir head is shaved and a string of nidralishi 
beads ami J/mgamani are worn. They apply ashes to 
their forclieads and carry a begging bowl and sack for 
bolding the alms, witli a cane and ii musical instrument 
whicli are the badges of their profession. JJemragaddas, 
also known as Bidiman uslhjas or ainglo men, aro the pujaris 
of the caste. 
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Brahmans are not employed for the conduct of 
religions and funeral ceremonies. A Brahman’s ijjproach 
into the Holeya quarters is resented just as much as the 
Brahnuiii avoids contact with a Holeya. The reason for 
this dislike is turned into a myth. It \s said that Lakshmi 
went ill her monthly sickness (which is a state of pollution) 
to various houses seeking a resting place. Komatis received 
her kindly and Brahmans did not allow !ier to approach 
their abode. Each liad their reward, Komatis being 
generally wealthy and Brahmans j)oor. Slie was given 
a safe asylum in tlie houses or Koh^yas. lattc*r fear that 

if a Brahman goes to their (jnarlet‘s, their liakshnn will eo 
away with him, and so diave Iiirn out. A Satani is generally 
the priest of this caste. He attends at the name-giving 
ceremony and coridncts funeral cei emonies. A Brdhv ifu 
astrologer is however sometimes consulted to fix auspicious 
moments for the celebration of marriages and for the first 
entry into houses. 

A man of the Lingayid caste and a Tirfikifhi Dnsn of 
the Vishnu cult also sometimes serve as priests. 

The following extracts from the Mysore Census Report 
of 1891, relating to the occupations of this caste, are in- 
teresting, and exhibit a state of things that is fast disa])- 
pearing as regards its objectionable features : — 

Tl>o Holoyas arc chiefly eiuxiloyod as labourers in connection with 
agriculture and manufacture \;ith hand-Ioonis, vaiious kinds of coarse 
cloth 01' -lionie-spuii which are worn extensively hy the poorer classes. 
In some parts of the Mysore District considerahle nuinberb of the TTo- 
leyas are spi'cially engaged in Hitel vine gardening 

As labourers, these classes are employed in innuinerahlc pursuits 
in wliich manual laliour preponderates. The Aleman sub-division 
furnishes recruits as sepoys. 

In the inaidan they enjoy a certain recognized prestige and status 
in the village autonomy, as has boL'ii already noticed. Jn the malnad, 
however, the Holeya had degenerated into an agrestic slave and till a 
few decades ago under the British rule, not only as regards his pro- 
perty but also with regard to his body ho was not Ids own master. Th (3 
Vargadar or laud-holder owned iiim as a hereditary slave. 

In most of the purely nialnad or billy taluks, cacli Vargadar or 
proprietor of landed estate owns a set of servants styled Uuftalu and 
Maunahu The former is the hereditary servitor of the family horn in 
servitude and performing agricultural work for the land-holder from 
father to son. The Mannalu is a serf attached to the soil and changes 
hands with it. 

In order furthermore to rivet the fies which bind these hereditary 
labourers to the soil it is alleged that the local capitalists have im- 
provised a kind of Gretna Green marriage among them. 


Priests. 


Occu])atiou, 
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A legal mairiage of the orthodox typo contains the risk of a female 
servant being lost to tho *^amily in case the husband happened not to 
be a lluttalu or Mitnualu. , So in order to obviate the possible loss, a 
custom prevails, according to which a female TJuif.aht or Mannaln is 
espoused in what is locally known as the Manikattu form, which is 
neither more nor less than 'licensed concubinage. She may be given 
up after a time subject to a small fine to the caste and anybody else 
may then espouse her on like conditions. Not only does she then 
remain in the family but her children will also become the landlord’s 
servants. 


Tho avorago wages paid to these people are — 



o 

r 

o 

1 

l X JL 

Kolaga of paddy for males. 


Daily 




Kolagas of ) 

)addy for females. 


L 

1 

Meal of cooked food. 




( 



For a 

male. 




1 


1 

Thu'ban 

0 

G 

0 




1 

Hachacia 

2 

0 

0 




1 

Datti 

0 

G 

0 


j 

1 

1 

Ivarnhli 

1 

4 

0 

.nmially 

< 

1 


For a 

, female. 






1 

Sadi 

2 

8 

0 




1 

Bodice 

0 

4 

0 




1 

Valli 

0 

12 

0 




1 

Kambli 

1 

4 

0 


In largo places, especially in Mysore and Bfingalorc, 
tho Tloleyas arc fairly pro.sporons and quite able to hold 
tlieir own in the labour and other markets. 'ITierc are 
many petty raiyats holding their fields directly under 
Governinoiit ; in fact, there :irc quite as many independent 
raiyats as subordinate tenants among them. They do not 
fix any particular day in the week as auspicious for plough- 
ing and other agricultural operations. 

Tho rains imdor Bhartiui, Kriffikr, Punurvasv are con- 
sidered lucky, while Amvini rain is unlucky. 

In addition to their dutie.s at tho field, they are village 
watchm(in and general mossengei-s. A Chalavadi, who is 
generally a Holeya, is the servant of the right hand or 18’ 
caste section of the community, and is the custodian of the 
symbol of that community, m., the boll and tho ladle. 
These are made of brass and are connected together by a 
chain of tho same metal. The OhiilanaiH carries the ladle on 
his right shoulder and heads the processions of all the 
right hand section people, sounding the bell with the 
shake of the chain. These insignia are also prod\iced at 
castti assemblies and sometimes they are placed before 
Savf/aniesionra rjaildige and 'jnija made to them. 
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The spoon has on it en^ved the badges of different 
castes composing this section, such as the plough of the 
Vokkaliga, the scales of the Banajiga, the shears of ft, Kuril ba, 
the spade of a Vodda, the razor of a barber, the washing 
stone-slab and pot cf an Agasa and the w heel of a Kumbara. 
TJiis also contains a bull flanked on either side by the sun 
and the moon. At the foot of the spoon are also engraved 
t,he figures of an ass and of a Bidi Basaoi. 

Toe-ring, tali and bangles are not . worn by widows. 
Women get their hands and fore-heads tattooed by Koracha 
women. Males dress themselves with a loin cloth and 
hambli and females with sire and bodice. During Dvpavali 
they dance Icolata. 

Some of them catch small game and also eat rats. 
They eat almost all kinds of flesh and except only the single- 
hoofed animals and the jackal, monkey and crocodile. 
They eat flesli of cattle, sheep, goat, wild boar, pork, pea- 
cock, wolf and soft scaled fish. Toddy and arrack are 
freely drunk, and sometimes women also indulge in tins 
habit. 


General. 



APPENDIX. 


(List of Icalas or Septs.) 


Aitikuhr 


Anelnilo 


A rarigarn 

(WsJorWj) 

Ale 

(wt5t) 

Agtiwi 


Anheyavai'fi 

(«9o’?f^ahs3iJo) 

Ambaralcnla 

(«soso5>tf’B'oej) 

Bhnmi 


Belli 


Baligarn 


Ghatrihula 


Ohandrahula 


Ghinimdahda 


Ghambula 

(afoajjti) 

Ghintalu 

(«4o(Se;o) 

Gharaiia 


Ghella 

(*4«r) 

Darollu 


Gollate 


Qango-galu 

(rtortn^^j) 

Qudihida 


Oa nig Traknla 


Huvnina 


Hutta 


Holurti 


Halnkula 

(as3e;o^Jw) 

HalattakvJa 


Hasube 

(aS?Jo85) 

Mare 

(ssatf) 

Munakufa 


Hagalukula 



Fig tree 

Elephant or j)lantof that 
name 
Beans 
A tree 
Bolt 

An elephant howdah 

Earth 

Silver 

Plantain 

Umbrella 

Moon 

Gold 

Tamarind. (They do not 
cut the tree but do not 
scruple to use the fruit.) 

Cleaning nuts 


Temple 

Oil-mill 

Flowers 

Ant-hill 

Milk 

Bag 

Crowbar 
Bitter gourd 



Jintra 



Jenuhtda 

Hoiftey 

Kembarelculd- 

(^o^s»x5'^ 


Kavaneknla 


Sling 

Karrakula 


Plant 

Kargadahula 


Vessel 

K(in'navthradakula{y^^'’^fi) 

Kditeerkula 


A flower 

Kuril, barakuUt 


Shepherd 

Katigarii 

(W^iSridd^ 


Kauneijiirti 


A herb 

Kaiii 



Kalu 


Leg 

Kapv, 


An ornament 

Konija 



Kosfiiri 


Musk 

Kifp/iaijii'i 



Kogilii, 


Cuckoo 

Ijogamikida 

(ejTisxi) 


M'ligidigarn 


A kind of tree 

Mad'kdati 

(sSjcS^osii) 


Maldcvla 


Gai'land 

Mandoiora 



MaLlora 


JeKsaraine 

Molakula 

^s5oj»v) 

Rabbit 

Midii 

(OJ^) 

A timber tree 

Madya 



Mukkava 


Nose-ring 

Nerali 

(jSttfV) 

A tree 

Nagarakula ^ 

(cSirtd) 

Snake 

Naggaligaru 


A thorny plant 

Oloraktda 


Pale 



Poomaligaru 

(^^OrftJo) Flower garland 

Panne 


A tree 

Pasali 

(CMC) 
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Pegadasingarolhi (aSilrtJiorW) 


Ritmpada 


Saw- 

Roppada 


Sheep fold 

Sadiihulo. 



Sara 

(^) 


Sambu 

(?4oa3o) 


Sanaa 



Sidluhula, 


Lightning 

Sumlanoru 



Sunthaloru 



S iiryahula 

(^6) 

Snn 

SvMagadu 


Burial ground 

Settikula 


Headman 

Tenekula 

(5S?S) 

Ears of com 

Togarigaru 


Pigeon pea 

Tanga 


Gold 

UiiLtchanigalu (erooW«#cirte>o) 

Bengal gram 

Veolyadakida 


Betel leaf 

Varaku 

^sStS=^o) 


Yemrne 


Buiialo 



(Preliminaary Issue.) 
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BEDAS. 


TJie Bc'das calk-.; Boyi in 'I’nlugii ai^d 

Vf'daii ill Tamil ii!iiiil..v.'T :ic(H)rdiii;x to tlio lak'Sfc (’'.'t)- 

PUR 24 kOdO, comprising lo mah'S a.iid ] 21,640 fcnnak's. 

Of these about tlirco-lcntlis m e in the Chit aldrng District 
and, tliroo-tc'iitlis in tlu' l\('la:' aiw* 'rniiikiir .Districts to- 
ij^cther. the rest htdrii*' .'ii the ' tmiiiiiiin^’ five disD'icts. 

The name Naijahi chief) or 

(533odo^KS chief’s childiam) is sonukimes a])|)li(Mi lo 

this cast(v I’hey also styh; themselves as the ini'iulxn’S 
of Valniiki’s family or members ol Knnnayya s casl^vr 
(Junhtni (ri:)t>Mrsd a marksma.n) and lurnhi (S’O®® the cruel) 
are often givmi as their nicknaim'S. 

L'riJii sometimes written lilijuilo (tSoSozS) is a cor- 

rn])tion of the Sanskrit word 1 i/ihUiii (^^v) maanine^ a hunter 
and shows what the orijirinal ocjciipation f)f the caste was. 
They call tln'disehms in 'I'clngu Dnrii-liu/di'ht (Icing’s children) 
and occasionally as Pdly<-(iai\s, the lattei' a,[»pi'l!ation being 
a])propriHt( 5 d as many of (lu'sc who gathered a larger band 
of predatory followers than usual aroinid tJiem, succeeded 
in setting themselves up in the troublous days of the com- 
mon dissolution of authority during tln^ two or three centu- 
ries preceding the last, as T’alyegars or chiefs ot a I’ali/a 
(^*^) or a settlement. 

The connection with V'^almiki is tomidtal on a tradi 
tion that the great author of the epic Bamayana was o 
this caste before his conversiim. lb* was a highway 
robber of more than usual rapacity, and when ho attacked 
the Sage Vasishta, the latter showed him the sin of his 
bad life and proved its worthlessness even in a worldly 
sense, when his own wife for whann he had been nndor- 
going all this risk, deeliiu'd to sliare the accountability 

B 


N iinibi'r. 


Naim'S. 



for his sins. The man was so ignorant that he could not 
pronounce the holy name of Rama and the teacher had to 
adopt thp expedient of making him repeat mara (a tree in 
Kannada) in rapid succession, to make Iiim meditate about 
Bama. As a result of his long meditatiop, the repenting 
hunter and robber got divine wisdom, and was able to 
compose the grand epic that has obtained such renown in 
the world. He subsequently had twelve sons who are 
claimed to be the progenitors of the present caste. It is 
hardly necessary to add that all this has no support in the 
Ramayana itself. Perhaps its germ is to be found in the 
statement therein, that, being induced by Narada and.Brah- 
ma to compose the immortal epic, the Rishi Valmiki 
threw himself into Yoya-Samadhi, when all the facts of 
Rama’s earthly career became as clear to him as a 
fruit hold in his palm of his hand, and enabled him to 
compass his end. 

Another ingenious explanation is given of the term 
Valmikaru as applied to Bedas, which says that they are 
so called because during the fii'st r.iins of the year they dig 
ant-hills, take out winged ants therein and oat 
them. * 

As some of the names of the caste unmistakably indi- 
cate, the Bellas wereoriginally a wild tribe living in jungles 
and mountains and supporting themselves by hunting. 
They used to infest the highways for robbery and were 
considered fit instruments for all acts of rapine and cruelty. 
Hence they were known as Kirdtaa the cruel). A story 
of Kannayya, an eponymous leader of this caste, is of some 
significance us showing the original occupation of the caste 
or at any rate its ideal, fie was a devotee of Siva and was 
finding fault with the usual form of worship in which the 
worshipper placed a dish of food before his god but subse- 
quently ato it himself. When, in order to test him, God 
Siva surprised him in an inaccessible jungle in the guise of 
a hungry guest and asked for food, he wuis offered some 
meat of an animal killed in the juugle, and when after a 
while the guest was in danger of losing an eye from disease, 
Kannayya plucked out his own and offered to replace the 
poor wayfarer’s lost organ. Siva W'as of course grati- 
fied and offerc'd the devotee some boon. But he was quite 
content with his lot and would have none of it. He had 
all that he wanted, a gruel in an earthen pot, children 
round a common eartbeii eating plate, a burning faggot 
for light and a highway for robbery, what more needed he ? 
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Their early habits well fitted them for the arrnj of 
which in later times they became a most important ele- 
ment. They were largely employed in the ‘rank and file 
of the armies of Vijianagar Empire. They gradually spread 
to the southland by the time of Hyder Ali, they not only 
constituted the pick of his army, but many of the caste had 
set themselves up as petty chiefs known us Palyegars who 
had also men of the same caste in their armies. Buchanan 
writing in 1800 says of them : — 

Tlirougliont iliese hills (near Ma(]adif Bantjalore District), wliicli 
oxtond noriliward from Oa’paladurija^ are many cultivated spots in 
which during TipjJoo's govorrnneiit wcuv settled many Bay darn or 
huaters who received twclvt^ pagodas (jC4~5s) a year and sei’veti as 
irregular troops whenever re(pj];ed. Being acenstouioti to pursue tigvrs 
and deer in tlu^ woods, they were excellent marksmen with their match- 
locks, and indefatigable in following theii’ piey ; wliicli in tin time 
of war, was the life and property of every hdlpless creat ure that came 
in their way. During the wars of Hyder and his son, these men were 
chief instruments in the terrible depradations committed in the lower 
Carnatic. M hey were also frequently employed with success against 
the .Volyagars, wliose followers wore men of a similar description. At 
present, as they receive no pay, they are obliged to a])j)ly more eh)sely 
to agriculture ; for in that way they always employeil their leisure ; 
and there is a prospect of their becoming a quiet and industrious people 
although they still retain iljcir arms and an anxious desire for 
1)1 under. 

With the iulvouti of inoro ])oucoful times, this expecta- 
tion al)out the biibits aud occupation of those [)eoplo has 
been fully realized. Many of them are eni].)loyed as village 
watchmen or Ta/aris, aud also find employment as peons 
in the Police aud Itevenue Dopartraonts of Goveriimout. 

They seem to bo originally a TeJugu speaking people, 
but after long settlement, those of the Kannada districts 
have adopted that language as their mother tongue. 

The following endogamous divisions are found in the 
caste : — 

[f ru Bdias called in Toliigu, Ghmiia Boyis 

(«4c^ tSjstdSj 

My dm, Bc(l<i<i Sometimes called Bed da Bnyia 

(35z^ aud CheiichAs (e^oa?oe«). 

Gndiai or Qiiilu Botfas called also 

£33)0?*^ and nicknamed (cross-handed). 

Mdremmana Bdias tSVtdi) also called Mutydl- 

aiiima or Uninie Bcdm es^aa erorfosSo 

and Sadara Bedas 


Lauguage, 


Bndoga- 
mous divi- 
sions. 
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TTdlu Ut'dns 

Monda Pn'’dnH (^'J»ozS 

Tfiero arc u fow more (livisioTis snch as those named Ba- 
rihn. OnJiga Oaddalnhafa Mnddalit 

(sSojz^cjo) and f\itra which are returned as endogamons. 

It is, however, probable that they are nothing bnt 
synonyms of one or anotlior of tlie divisions already 
mentioned. 

Urn Bedas are b)' far the largest division of the 
caste, and are so called becanso of their residence- in 
towns and villag(^s, unlike, for example, Monda Bedas, 
a wandering tribe, who are beggars by profession. 

Myasfii Bedas are found mostly in the Ohitaldrug 
District. 'Phey profess to derive their nasno from 

a goat, the name of the first sign of the 
Zodiac, Aries. They form an intcrostinj' division and have 
some ])ecnliar customs such as circumcision, and ab- 
stahung from ealiiTig fowls and pigs. They lived mostly in 
jungles till rc^ocntly ; many have since taken to living in 
towns and villages. It (h^servea to be ascertained liow 
far their customs have been moulded by Mussulman in- 
fluences. T’hey seem to be the same as the forest tribe 
known as Chenchus. 

Gudisi oi“ gudlu Bedas are so called 

0)1 account of their living iu (jmlln or temporary huts. 
They are an infcrioi’ division. 

The significance of the term Sadara Be<la could not 
bo ascertaineil. The appellation of Halu Bedas (f.c. milk 
Bedas) is used to indicate their su]icrioi ity to other divi- 
sions. 

Monda* Bedas are said to be the descendants 
of a man of the Mandala exogamous si'Ction, who 

through ignorance married a giid of the same section, 'this 
was discovered too late and the couple were oxpelied from 
the village and were made to live outside, — eking out 
their living by beggary. Even now persons of tins divi- 
sion never outer the houses of the other Bedas, and 
they are not allowed to bog from the ])Ooplo of the Mandala 
section. 

* Monda means in Kannada, an indolent or mde or obsti- 

nate fellow 



Tlie casto is divided into a number of exogamous Mxo^mous 
divisions, and their integrity is kept up with tlie utmost ‘iivisions. 
scrupulousness. 'l.’he tradition I’egardiug the origin of these , 
divisions is as follows : — 

The descendaiits of Vnbiiilci by his twelve sous fcjll 
out with one another and had a fight amoJigst thomselvcx, 
in the course of which many lives were lost. 'I'ho ('iih'st 
of those sous called Ma.ndaia-Mauil)attu-Raiiu 

hearing of the carnage, went to the scene of tlu; 

(juarrel to reprimand them. The combat, iiits were afraid 
of meeting him and tleeing fi'om the place hid theimselves 
in various p'.aces. After .i search they wore discoveu-ed, 
some hiding undei* w.'ishei'iiiau’s tnhs, some in ant-hills, 
some in hills and .such oilier places. Tlu' chief divided them 
into separate groups, distinguishou each by the hiding 
jilaco of its 1 ‘ejireseutativcs, himself iK-coruing the head of 
the Afanda division. Evei. now on marriage and other 
occasions, a is given ui the name of Alandalamani- 

battu llazu and .sometiiue-; in that of his servant also who 
belong('d to the Aiikila. section. Some of the exorarnons 
divisions are named in the appimdix. 

'Phere are said to be altogether lOI such divisions, Imt 
the names of all of tliem could not he ascertained. Most of 
tlie.n are apparcmtly loteniistie aiidasnsnal hear the names 
of plants and animals. i»ut o-xcept in a few instanees, — not 
however, quite iiithenticaled, no special regard .seems to be 
paitl to the partieular IaiIi'ih-- in any respect. 

There are no hyjiergaiuou.s divi.sion.s. 

The iiaiiK's of cliildreii ire goin'rally taken either from Suporati- 
those of their household gods or of theii' ancestors. Li 
some families on the 5th oi‘ the 7th day of the hii tli of a 
child, an elderly woman consnlts a Korarna woman, pro- 
fessing to be a .sootli.sayer, as to the name to he given to 
the child. The Koraina woman, a,fter con, suiting her signs 
in her usual m.anner, gives out I he name, whieli generally 
h.appens to lie the name of the family god or of an ance.stor 
of the child’s jiaronhs. Ojdy one nami' i.s given; Imt 
sometimes an additional name is tacked on just before 
imirriage il a match other wi.so agreoablc to all parties, 
is found not t/» answer the tfsts of astrological calcu- 
lation. 
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Maitiage. 


There are no names specially appropriated by this 
caste ; the following are given as examples of common 
names occurring therein : — 


Kadiriga 
Sanjion 
Mdra {^) 
Bom 

Kondn 


Female 
Kadiri (’B'ao) 
Saiijivi (jfioiiiti) 
Bommi 
O'hi (^«^) 

Yerri m) 
Ohaudamnui 


Nicknames are given either to denote occupation or to 
describe size and appearance, s\ich as A'vula Vddn, a 
CDwliord ; Gorraladu sheep tender; Chevviilodu 

long eared ; Motodu dAvarf. 


A child born after the parents have successively lost 
a number of children in childhood, is thrown on a manure 
heap placed on a sieve and taken back. Sometimes it is 
thrqwn on its face. Its right nostril is bored and a nose 
screw put on. 

Names like the following are given to such children : — 
Tippa ; Tippi a manure heap ; Bnrla Bdrli 

(m 9^) thrown on the face; Gunda (djoci) Gundi (rJjoft) 
round stone; ridldhidodii thrown-out leaves; 

Vnradeti'i foreigner ; Pdrvsti one cast out ; 

Adovi jungle; Kalin stone; Oidaga hawk; 

Kafiga a, man of the desert ; Javardya (wsSosoii) 

or Yama, the god of death ; Sachchdvddn one 

likely to die. 


When an unusual number of girls are born in suc- 
^cession, the last born child is given the name of Santamma 
or Snknmma these names meaning that the 

female children are enough and are no more needed. The 
belief is that thereafter no female children would be born, 
and if the mother gives birth to any children at all, they 
would all be male ones. The saying is “ 

i3rfriE|^” which means that Sanfammas (denoting 
female children) arc enough and Benavanms (standing 
for males) are wanted. 

Polygamy is allowed though as a matter of fact, it is 
rarely resorted to except when such reasons as barrenness, 
or incurable disease, of the first wife exist. Polyandry is 
unknown. 
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A marriage is either regular or irregular, the latter 
is held somewhat in lower repute and is variously known as 
Kudike union), Simdike the .giving of a 

woman’s garment as a present by the man). 

Marriage in the section to which either one’s own 
mother, paternal grandmother or maternal grandmother 
belongs, is allowed, provided this section is different from 
that of the person. The only other formula not covered by 
the rule of exogamy is that the boy and the girl should not 
be related to each other either by affinity or by analogy 
as brother and sister or parent and child. Two sisters 
may be married by one man, and two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Marriage with an elder sister’s daughter is 
sanctioned, but one may marry a younger sister’s daughter 
only when inevitable, as when a widower cannot procure 
any other girl to marry. A sister’s daughter may be marri- 
ed to a man’s son, in which case the man himself cannot 
marry another daughter of the same sister. 

Marriage is generally of adults, though infants are 
often so united. A woman may remain without marriage 
all through her life, though few or none do so by choice. 

A woman dying without marriage is carried by men with- 
out a bier and interred with the face downwards, no fu- 
neral ceremonies being observed. 

The negotiations for a regular marriage are carried on Ceremonies 
by the ])arents or guardians of the parties, the initiative ofmaniage, 
being generally taken by the male’s side. The astrologer 
is consulted and where the horoscopes are wanting, the 
stars corresponding to the first letters of the names of the 
parties according to a settled convention, are taken as 
representing the nativity of the parties. If they are 
pronounced to be suitable, a day is fixed by him and the 
contracting parties exchange betel-leaves with nuts as an 
earnest of their agreement, in the presence of the elders. 

The girl is given a present of a cloth and a feast is 
generally held. After this the girl cannot be given in 
marriage to another without the consent of the other 
party. This preliminary event is however non-essential 
and is often omitted or considerably shortened. 

The ceremonies of marriage proper begin with Devar- 
uta or god’s feast. Five new earthen pots painted red and 
white are brought from the potter’s house and some date 
fruits, uncooked rice, and dhall,* glass bangles and some 
other articles are placed in each of them, with an oil light in 
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eficb of the earthen dishes cover in, them as lids. These pots 
with a {i,o, a small metallic vessel with a cocoaiiiit 

over it) are |:)Iaced in a r*uom set apart for the purpose and 
worshipped as repl•eselitill^* the marriaj^e deity. A dinner 
also is given, sliecjp or goats being specially killed for the 
occasion. 

On the second day, rhnj)pitni or marriage booth is con- 
structed. d'his sliould have favelve ])osts of whicli one is 
caJl(‘<l the iiiUL: or marriage [nllai* and slioiiid b(^ green 

wood of the mango oi* Jl>tl tica o t tree. In the night-, the bride^s 
t)arty I’c^pair to ii place outside the town, wliei'O on a spot 
washinl with cowdung water, tiicy [dace cooked food on 
thive |)Ianlain leavci.-^i iis an olTe;im>% and eoiisecj'ate it with 
wutej* <lycd red with saffron and lime, and return home 
withovjt looking back. 

On the third day, the ])ride and bi*id(.‘groom a, re bathe«l 
in their ]*es[)(H;ti vt‘ hiaisus. dMiey are seated on ])lank 
seat-s and are Ix^smeai-ed witii saiTre^n, and the ceremony 
is known as or ih 3 s:dT]*oii cci'einony or 

or bi'ide or b: idegroom cercMuoiiy. 

• 

ddie fourth is t*lu‘ cliie!' day of iho ceremony. 
Marly in (he UKcuing llie bridegroom is bj'ought to the 
In'ide’s liouse, iie is iiituh* to sit !)y IIh‘ side (d* tJie ])rido. 
ddie Nullagi^ bai-ber coines and paiTS t h(^ nails of the l)ride 
and bridegroom. idicm l.lu‘ coujjlc are given a batli 
called uinlr airfi in iva.naa.da .ind h>//f uU/n in 
Telugu, ddug' stand one stooping over the other, ami some 
ij.>arricul wome?i pour water from tour vessids. Aftcn* this 
the hridegroom is sent out with a party to a place outside 
tlio village and sits nm.lej' a tree. Froiii there a pro- 
cession ot tlte p';(g)1e of his party go to the bride’s house, 
t.a.kiiig witii (hem in a ba-mboo Ijox jewt^ls and cloths in- 
tended for lua- ami othei* snmiry articdc\s such as rice, fruit 
amhother edible art ivdos, which they ])resent to the bride, 
ddum lun* party go in provression led. by a married woman 
cari'ying a lyf/foar in hei* liaml. ddiey in their turn bring’ 
to rlu^ bridegroom cd<»(hs, toe-a*ings, bhfi.yJtinijd or the 
marT‘iag(‘ c-oi-onet. ami oliu'r presenls. dMio l.)i*i(leg!*oom 
jmis on all ili(‘sc (hingsami liolding a dagg(3]' is taken to the 
maia'itvgc.' b ;oth. two jrarlics meet near the marriage 

pavilions and, a. show of i esistaiu‘(‘ is ()rf(>}*ed by each party 
tlirowing lia,if*'p(>und(Hl inor (calJcxJ at tlie other. 

The In idegi'onm is conduct eii to the ma-nviage dais and 
is made to stand there. In the meantime the bride is 
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decorated and is bron<^ht to the patidul with the bhdshiuga 
and placed slaudiiig opposite the bridegroom vdth a cloth 
held as a screen between them. The Purohit is then called 
in, and the bride and bridegi-oom throw on each other’s 
head some onimniu 8ee<t and jaggory, the girl if small in 
stature being held up by her maternal uncle or other near 
relative. 

The tali* is touelied by all those present, and the bride- 
groom with the C')untenance and blessing of the men as- 
S(.'Tnbk'd, ties it round the neck of the l)ride. Both the bride 
and the bridegroom tie tlio ka f to tlieii' wrists and 
sbind facing oacli other. Their hands are joined together 
and Isold a cocoaniit on which milk i.s ponied first by the 
parentii of tlio bride, and then by those of the bridegi'oom, 
and then by the whole assembly. 

The married couple then sit side l)y side with the 
fringes of tlieir cloths tied togethtei-. 8oine eldeidy married 
women l)osinear them witli salfron and put over them sctte, 
that is I'ice from both their hamls li7‘st on tlio knees, then 
on the shoulders and then on the heads <,)f the happy couple. 
The assembly then disperses after the distribution of Pan~ 
taijiari. 

In the (ivening the couple are shown tlie star called 
A rundbati. j 

Anotlior eerenuouy that taktis place (hat day, is that of 
jiartaking of or common meal. Two or three persons 
from both sides sit together a, ml eat food from a common 
dish to indicate the union of both tin' jiari/ic.s. 

On the last day called the Nagatudi day, the kanhana 
or wrist three, d is tiakeii off a,iul latja, is made to what is 
called Sindiasairi (or seiit) and to a lieap of ai*t)canut and 
betel-leaves and the latl.er articles distributed to the as- 
sembly. A certain order is observed in !a iidnda-giving : 
Kaiumyya (the eponymons hero), Vahniki and the house- 
hold deity are name<l first and then the local canto bead 
(Katte Minify Yiijai/ntit) and tJie convener (oi- beadle), and 
then the others of the assi'iiddy get the leaves in turn. 

* ’'rio! |L»‘o](l <Ii,s(», woni a iiiai’i ied wouibu uk a Hyni]>nl of the 

m;iri*ie(l .state. 

fTliis IS a twist t'd tliroiul of black aiui white wool, with a turmefic 
I’oot utnl a .i t ictl to il. 

J Arniulljati is the wife uf VasisJ) ta.>tlie sage, and is believed to be 
ill (he co3i.steUntion of stacs known a.s the Great Bear, 
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Expenses. 


Puberty. 


The next two days are employed in complimentary 
visits and feasting among the two parties. 

The bride’s price or tera in Kannada, and oli (^) in 
Telugu, is Rs. 12. But a discount of Rs. is allowed 
if asked for, except when a widower marries a maid, when 
the full amount of tera namely Rs. 12, and sometimes 
even a MMu of Rs. more is levied. 

Marriage expenses in a family of moderate means amount 
to the bride’s party to Rs, 30 ; the bridegroom’s party in- 
cur about Rs. 100, to be spent on jewels, tera and feed- 
ing expenses. There is no particular feeling that the pre- 
sent expenditure is in any v/ay exoibitant ; and no move- 
ment in favor of reduction is discernible or indeed called 
for. 


When a girl first shows signs of womanhood, she is 
considered impure for three days, and does not come in 
contact with the other members of the family. She cannot 
use the metal plate for eating her meal which is placed on 
loaves for her. She bathes on the fourth day and the 
washerman supplies lier with a fresh washed cloth. A slied 
of green leaves (generally of Margosa), is put up on an 
auspicious day, in which the girl remains apart for three 
nights getting a particularly rich food consisting ofcocoanut, 
gingelly, pulses and jaggory, the while. She is exhi- 
bited in the evenings seated, dressed and decorated, in the 
company of married women who congregate for the show. 
Songs are sung and saffron and kunJcuma and pan~supari 
are distributed to all the visitors. During this period the 
girl is kept awake at nights and is allowed to sleep only in 
day time, for fear that some evil spirit (which prowls 
about only in the dark) might take hold of her. 

Intimation of the event is sent by the. village washer- 
man to the parents of the husband of such girl if she is 
already married, and it is considered the correct thing foi* 
the husband and wife beginning to live together within 
sixteen days. If the girl should happen to be unmarried, 
they try to get her married within the year of her attain- 
ing this age. They have a saying that a third head should 
not appear in the year of marriage, and so where the girl 
that is married is already of an age to live in her husband’s 
company, the common living is put off for l^t least three 
mouths. 
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Widow marriage is allowed and generally practised Widow 
but the form differs considerably from the regular marri- marriag®. 
age, and is styled union or hidike or the giving of a cloth 
to wear or the tying of a tali- 

The ceremony is simple and generally comes off in the 
evening. The match as may be expected is as a rule 
settled by the consent of the parties and in most cases 
is preceded by a de facto union. The head and others of the 
cas^ assemble in front of the woman’s house who comes 
out after having had a bath. The new husband presents 
her with a new cloth which she puts on. The Yajman to 
whom their intention is formally announced gives his sanc- 
tion to the union. Thereafter the husband ties the txili 
which is the essential and the binding portion of the ceie- 
mony. A fine called Ka.nnayyana KaniJee 
is levied from the man. Pan-swpan is distributed and a 
feast is held afterwards. The same form is observed in the 
case of divorced women remarrying, and of an unmarried 
girl who has clandestinely conceived being married to her 
lover ; sometimes this form is also resorted to in preference 
to the more regular one to save expense. 

A Avoman married in this form has certain disabilities. 

She is not allowed to take part in the ceremonies of a regu- 
lar marriage and is not, allowed even to enter the marriage 
fHw.dal. She cannot carry the kaJasu on any auspicious day. 

Her issue for two or three generations at least are de- 
prived of the privileges of regular marriage. The hudilee 
marriage section is kept separate, and in some places be- 
comes so defined that these disabilities continue to attach 
to it for generations together. 

With regard to the right of inheritance, as soon as a 
widow is remarried, she becomes divested of her rights to 
the previous husband’s property and even her children 
continue in his family. This is of course compensated for 
by the acquisition of title to her second husband’s 
property. 

A widow cannot marry any one belonging to her first 
husband’s gotra or division ; much less therefore his elder 
or younger brother. 

Loss of caste and adultery are good grounds for Divorce, 
divorce. The aggrieved party, generally the husband, 
complains to the caste Yajman Regarding the conduct 
of his partner and obtains his sanction for divorce in 



Adultery. 


Dedication 
of Basavis, 


the' caste assembly who fully enter into the details and find 
out which party is to blame. If the charge is made out 
against the wife, the husband tears her tali in token of 
separation and gets back the jewels which he might have 
given her during their conjugal life. He has to pay a fine 
to the caste. 

The woman thus divorced is married in kudilco foian, 
to another (generally her paramour) who pays to the 
previous hu.sl)and, the tera amount and the exj)ensesof the 
marriage, and has also to pay a tine to the caste and stand 
the expense of feeding the castcmen. It is said that 
adultery on the paid, of the husband is also a good reason 
for divorce and the husband in this case gets back neithei 
the tcra amount nor the marriage expenses. 

If the married woman is guilty of adultery with a 
man of the same or a higher caste it can be expiated for at 
the option of the husband by payment of a small fine to 
the caste. 

Tlie [iractice of making a .sards''* of women obtains in 
this caste. The reasons that lead a parent to take this stop 
are generally one of the following : — When there are no 
male children, the eldest daughter may be converted to a 
JJasavi, when she remains perinaiumtly in her father’s 
house, inherits the i)roperty and in all possible respects 
takes the phice of a son. Tliis may be done in accorilauce 
with a vow bJien when the girl isufllicted with any dan- 
gerous illness, this conversion into a Basavi being, in oppo- 
sition to all civilized notions, regarded as a dedication 
to God’s service. 

The dedication of Basavi is made by a ceremony 
which, as far aS possible, resembles a marriage. The Ohappa- 
ra (marriage pavilion) with 12 ])illars is oroetod, a pi-ooession 
goes to a temple wiiere the girl is seated by the side of a 
dagger and the tali (marriage emblem) tietl to licr by the 
Fiirohif or by a maternal uncle or maternal uncle’s son. A 
feast is given to the castcmen ; and after three days the 
girl is free to take to her bed any man who is not of a 
lower caste than her own. The first j)C)‘son who receives 


*Near Kurufiatt.i Mailui-i sSjjo t) temple, it is said that 

Bamvist are derlieated in a lai-fje mimlier on the day of God’s marriage. 

'I’h,, ceieinoiiy i.s veiy simple, uirls’ai'e brooftht to tlie 
temi)le after bathing and iiitfront tif it Icitiilcanits and tails are tied to 
them. They have to sleep that night in the temple. 
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pf favors has generally to pay her father the expenses 
Biirred by him for making her a Basavi. Her issue be- 
10 legitimate and are entitled to a share of their ;grand. 
fcher’s property. For purposes of marriage, the issue of 
ih Basavi are as eligible as those of the ^-egular marriage 
ision. 

Besides these, who are known as horn Basavis {pvtni 
nvi, there is yet another class of public women 

|led Kulam Bid'Jalu or children of tho caste 

are rlodicated as follows : — 

A widow oven with issue and a divorced woman may 
[made ohildreT' of the caste after jiaying a fine to the 
ite and standing tlie expense of a feast according to her 
Sans. She asks for permission formally at the meeting 
caste men, who as a token of consent give her a 
ndfiil of the food prepared for the feast which she 
jlrtakos of along with them. Siie has thereafter tho license 
I share her b('d with strangers 'not of an inferior itaste) 
a //a.svo 7 has. Tho chief distinction betwcoi the two is 
jat the issue of a ilasavi are regarded as legitimate for 
il ])urposes wliile tho.se of a daughter of the c,aRto, though 
|gitimate, rank only as thtt issue of a ‘ Kndila, ’ or eon- 
sntional marriage. 

From tile above, it may be inferred that sexual license 
bfore marriage is not visited with any condign pnnish- 
lent. When an nmnarric^d gii-l becomes pregnant, she 
|ill be married to lier paramour iu hiJike form if he is of 
Ho same caste. Tf ho would not have her or Is of a higher 
isto, a fine will bo levied and she will be made a child of 
Jio caste, but if the paramour is of lower caste she loses 
er Casio. 

In cases of regular marriages no courtship is known, 
id tho parents of the parties bring about the connection, 
kit the liudil'c marriages are as a rule by courtship and 
Consent of the parties. The average age of. ffie boy to 
larry may bo taken as about eighteen. 

'I'he dead among them are buried except such as are 
licted with, leprosy or other incurable cutaneous diseases, 
rhose bodies are burnt. 

On the death of a person, the body is washed and 
trapped up in a new cloth. 'iV<f new earthen pots are 
Drought, and in one of them a small quantity of rice is 


Death and 

fanoral 

ceremonies. 



(looked in front of the house. But this ceremony is very 
often dispensed with. The body is placed on a bier made of 
bamboo or KalLi {Euphorbia Tirukalli). Betel-leaves and nuts 
are crushed and the paste is put in the mouth of the dead 
body. The relatives and friends of the deceased put rice in 
the eyes of the deceased’s body and sometimes beat their 
mouths. After this, the body is carried by four persons 
to the burial ground, the chief mourner heading the 
procession with fire in one hand and the pot with the 
cooked rice in the other. As soon as the carriers and mourn- 
ers pass away, a woman in the house, if present, a widow, 
sprinkles cowdung water on the place where the body had 
been kept and cleans it. Half the way, the body is kept 
on the ground and balls of cooked rice aie thrown around 
the body. It is then carried straight to the burial ground. 
By this time, a Madifja of the village will hare dug 
a grave ready, for which labor a small fee is paid. 
The body is carried round the grave throe times and is then 
lowered into it. The bier is taken out, together with any 
jewels which the deceased might have worn at the time 
of death. The body is then laid on the back with the head 
to the South and the grave is closed in. A small mound 
is raised on the ground, and four quarter-anna pieces are 
buried, on the four corners of it. Another umm is placed on 
the grave for kd(lopapa und is intended to be the 

price of the ground taken up for the grave, and this is 
taken by the Holcya of the village, 'riier’eafter the chief 
mourner, with an earthen pot filled with water, is made to 
go round the grave three times, and at the end of each turn, 
a stone is thrown at the vessel by some by-standor, so as to 
make a hole. With the water thus leaking he comes three 
rounds and then breaks the vessel on the grave with his back 
turned towards it and goes away without looking back. The 
chief mourner and the persons that carried the body wash 
themselves in a tank or river and return home in wet cloths. 
By this time, the house has been cleaned and on the spot 
where tlm deceased expired, has been kept a light on a win- 
now {sS<»3) and an Yalcka twig, which the party must see 
before they go to their hotises. 

If the deceased is only a child or unmarried girl, no 
ceremony is observed and the body is carried in the arms 
to the burial place and interred. 

On the third day, a ceremony called — 

(putting food and watbr to the deceased) takes place. The 
chief mourtier with other castemen takes some rice and 
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I getables tothe burial ground and serves them on tbe grave 
ia plantain leaf. The party withdraw to a distance expect- 
I the crows to come and eat the food. When the crows 
ve eaten it, they go to the tank or river, bathe and 
turn home. 

^ No further cei’ernony is observed till the i2th day. On 
that day the whole house is whitewashed. The chief 
inourner as well as all the Dai/adas (agnates) have a bath. 

A Brahman Purohit is called for purifying tbe house 
with holy water. 'J’hen a party go to the burial grouml 
and on the grave are served up various dishes of food 
prepared for the purpose. 'I'he chief mourner gets his 
head shaved. After bathiug iii the river, the party go 
to the temple and return home. All the agnate and 
other relations are invited and treated to a feast. This 
day gifts of cows, shoes, umbrellas and other things are 
given in charity to Brahmans, their number uopending 
upon the means of the family. 

In the case of the death of an unmarried girl or a 
child, on the 3rd day some milk and edibles are placed on 
the ground and no further ceremony is observed. 

The period of pollution, in the case of adults, is 12 
days and in the case of children, 3 days. During this 
period, the iiea r agnates do not put on tin; caste mark, or eat 
any sweet substance or drink milk. They should not 
enter other’s houses, much less touch them. 

These men do not perform sraddhaa ; but on the now- 
moon day in the month of lihadrajxuhiani} ou tbe new year’s 
day, they make ptija in the names of their deceased ancestors. 
Thej' instal a Kalasa in the house, place near it new clotlis, 
bum frankincense and offer prayers to it. I’hey invite 
their castomen to a dinner. 

Outsiders belonging to any recognized higher castes 
are, though of course rarely, admitted into the Beda caste, 
a formal ceremony being observed for the purpose. The 
headmen of two or three Katiemanes or caste guilds as 
well as other castomen arc as.seinbled, duo notice being 
given of the purpose of the meeting. Then the person who 
wishes to be admitted comes to the assembly and prostrat- 
ing himself before it, begs that he be admitted into the 
caste. A consultation is held and is sometimes prolonged 
for two or three days during whidi time, the members are 
fed at the expense of the applicant. A fine together with 
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a ham, or 4 annas as Kannayya’s tax (devoted to the 
temple of that idol) is lovic^d from the neophyte who is 
purified with the five products of the cow, his tongue be- 
ing slightly branded with heated gold. He is also made 
to drink holy water from a temple. Then the cast omen 
sit down to a feast given at his expense, at which he has 
to receive a morsel from each of the elders before the feed- 
ing begins and partake of* the food thus collected with 
the permission of the assembly which is given in a set for- 
mula that there is no longer any impediment {dosha). 

Such perversion from higher castes is generally duo to 
the man having illicit relation Avith some woman of the caste. 
Snob a recruit becomes a member of the caste for all ])racti- 
cal pvirposes, and marries the woman, however, in an in- 
ferior maiTiago, the stigma of which may stick on to his 
descendants for two or throe generations. 

They follow oi'dinarily the Hindu laiw of inluaitance. 
llldtnm {Mauevdialaita in Kannada) or aflfiliaiion of the 
son-in-law is practised — and such son-in-law gets a share 
equal to _that of a .son. A diasavi daughter also gets an 
equal share with her brothers, and when she flies, if the 
family is undivided, her sons stej) into h.;r place and are 
entitled to her share. A destitute sister is generally given 
a cow and a cloth every year. 

The Bedas are generally considered as low caste 
people, and therefore Brahmans and other Dfrija or twice- 
born classes do not touch them. But they can draw wiiter 
in the village well, the village barber shaves them and 
pares their nails and the washerman washes their clothes. 

In the matter of eating meat, they are allowed great 
latitude. Even jackals and some of the lizard tribe are 
allowed to them; and though beef is ])ermitttHl and indeed 
cannot bo refused when offered at a feast, maaiy of them 
seem to draw a lino there, and do not cat cows and buffa- 
loes. The lowest well-kiioAvn caste with which the Bedas 
eat is Kuruba and only Apsa (washerman) Madiga (village 
cobbler) and Holeyas eat in Beda’s houses. 

They employ Brahmans for auspicious ceremonies 
such as marriage, and these Brahmans do not suffer in 
their status by such employmtmt. But for funeral or 
minor ceremonies, Dasaris and yatanis fire called in. But 
on the 12th day after death, the Brahman purohit has to 
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cleanse tlio house with water purified hy the recitation of 
holy words. 

The Bedas belong to what is called Nme^ Phanas Tribal oou- 
or left hand section. They have a caste council at which “titution. 
their tribal disputes are settled. It is presided over by a 
headman, who has under him a servant or a beadle known 
as Kondigddu The jurisdiction of a 

headman is called Ka.{(em,ane, and any matter affecting the 
caste such as admission of an outsidei*, hiddce marriage, 
dedication of a girl as a Basavi or a Kiilambid^t comes before 
him for settlement. Any transgression of the caste rules 
is punished by him. And for all this service, he re- 
ceives marijddn or the conventional fee and a 

special tdwin’da. When however a dispute of a verj 
serious nature affecting not only one Kai(emnne but several, 
has to be settled, ¥ajama7is of several KaiUnianes arc 
collected. 'I’here is at the head of several Katfemnnes, 
a Dora or chief whose presence is necessary only in cases 
of great importance. In marriage and other occasions, the 
Dora or chief, also gets a tdmlrdla with a small fee. 

They ai’e Vaishnavas and worship Vishnu under tlie Religion, 
different names of Venkataramana, Chennaraya, Narasimha 
and others, fcjome of them have also Siva as their family 
God and go on pilgrimage to Nanjangud, the chief place 
of Siva worship in the State. Their (jnru or spiritual 
leader, is a Srivaishnava Brahmin who pays occasional 
visits, gives them GhalcrartHtam < branding) and holy water 
and receives his fees. Among the minor goddesses wor- 
shipped by Bedas are Gangainma, Mariamma, Kavellemma, 

Lakkamma, Payamma, Odisilarama, Marigam ma, Dur- 
gamma, and Challapuramma. 

Gangarama (river or water God) is generally wor- 
shipped either at the riverside or near a tank or other 
reservoir of water. A place is selected and cleaned with 
water. Three or five or seven stones are set up on which 
saffron is put on. Incense is burnt, a new cloth is kept 
near the images, and cocoanut is broken. After the wor- 
ship, the cloth may be worn by any female member in the 
house. This worship is specially confined to women, and 
no bloody sacrifices are offered. The other Goddesses are 
worshipped some in groves, and some in temples, per- 
manently dedicated to them. Sacrifices of sheep, goats 
and fowls are very freely offered, and partaken of by the 

0 
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Omens, 


devotees. Fridays and Tuesdays are the days set apart 
for the worship, but the worship of Grangamma is always 
confined to a Monday. 

To Mdri, the village Goddess, a he-buffalo is sacri- 
ficed. This worship, though performed by this caste, is 
done at the instance of the whole village. In the central 
portion of the village, a temporary shed is erected and in 
it an image generally of some grotesque or hideous form is 
installed. The whole village population, except Brahmans, 
Jains and Lingayats, carry their offerings to the Goddess 
and the more superstitious of these excepted persons also 
sometimes send votive offerings. In the night, a he- 
buffalo is sacrificed. The remains of the animal are then 
divided among the 12 members comprising the village 
corporation. As most of them however do not eat buffalo 
flesh, their shares are taken by the' village cobbler or 
Madiga. 

‘S' 

Munisvara is another object of common wor- 

ship, not only among the Bedas, but also among other 
lower castes. He is believed to be the soul ,of a saint 
who liveS at a time beyond memory and is said to reside in 
trees. Under a tree, which is said to be the dwelling 
place of this spirit, a small temple, bai’dly big enough for 
one to get in, is built and two or three stones installed 
therein in the name of this spirit. Sometimes bells are 
tied to the branches, and when they are shaken by the 
wind, the sounds are attributed to the sylvan deity. Ho 
is considered as an evil spirit and as always waiting for an 
opportunity to enter the body of persons passing near and 
bring on sickness to the victim. He is much dreaded and 
to propitiate him, occasional offerings of sheep, goats, fowls 
and cooked articles, are mado. The animals sacrificed are 
eaten by the votaries but other articles such as cooked rice, 
plantains, &c., are left under the tree. They also name 
their children after this deity. 

The spirits of such diseases as, cholera and smallpox, 
are also worshipped. Serpent worship is also common' 
among them, the belief being that by this skin disease and 
the diseases of the eye, ulceration in the ear, are cured. 

In common witii the other castes of similar status, they 
believe in omens*, and the following are a few of them. 

* OmeriK are not a specially ‘ caste ’ institution. They are a matter 
of general belief and observance with persons who have not passed a 
c ertain stage of mental culture. 
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Good omens — A crow, a bird called h41u-hakki 
oi’ a crow pheasant ]>assing from left to right 

when starting on a journey ; a kite (garu^a or Brahmin 
kite) passing from right to left ; toddy pots, dead body, 
or flowers being carried, or a married woman coming, 
from the opposite direction. 

Among bad Omens may be mentioned, the crossing 
of the birds named above in a contrary direction, a ser- 
pent crossing the path, or the meeting with a barber or 
a carrier of fire-wood when setting out on any business. 

Belief in oiacles and witchcraft is general. 

They follow their original profession of hunting in 
the jungles only nominally, and have settled down to 
agriculture as their chief occupation. As is the case 
with all agricultural classes in the State, many are petty 
raiyatwari occupants of lands, paying revenue direct to 
^vernment ; while many cultivate the lands of others as 
tenants on “edro.,” generally paying half the produce to the 
superior holder. The system of joint-ownership of village 
lands is not in force anywhere in the State. Some who 
are village watchmen known as Talaris have some free 
lands (service iriam) or get a rocognized quantify of grain 
from each raiyat at the harvest, time. Several of them are 
landless day labourers, earning wages varying from two 
to five annas a day. There are no nomadic cultivators in 
the caste. 

They have many beliefs, some superstitious and some 
empirical, in regard to the agricidtural operations, which 
however are common to almost all of the cultiviting classes 
in the State, ami which av<3 embodied in |)opulai' siyings, 
such for example as the following. The first ploughing of 
the season must be commeix^edou a Sunday or a Thursday. 
No ploughing should be done on Mondays. Seed should 
not be sown on Mondays and Tuesdays. There are some 
popular sayings about the efficacy of rains in certain speci- 
fied seasons. ^ 

A scare crow (generally an old ea,rthen pot with eyes 
and other marks of the face roughly daubed over) jdaced 
on the top of cross sticks dressed with rags, is often set up 
in fields with the double object of friglitening away birds 
and beasts, and averting the evil eye. 

When undertaking any important work such as the 
sinking of a well or building a houSe, it is usual t,o worship 


Ocjupatioa. 
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Dress. 


‘ Ganesha ’ made of cowdung, in the form of a cone. Soma 
times a goat or sheep or a fowl is sacrificed on such occa- 
sions. 

If ah eclipse of the Sun or the Moon occurs when 
the crops are standing, sometimes the owners of the fields 
bathe and sacrifice a sheep or goat to the field. Boiled rice 
is mixed with the blood of the sacrificed animal and scat- 
tered all over the field. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Men gener- 
ally put on short drawers reaching to the knees -some- 
times only a loin cloth. Their women wear Sire like other 
Sudras without dividing the skirt, but such of them as are 
not Basavis do not wear bodices. In the larger places, there 
is however an improvement and family women also use 
this article of dress. 



APPENDIX 


(Names of Kiilas) 


1 Mantlala Herd of cattle 

2 YaiiiDiiala Buffalo 

:;3 Muchchala 

4 Sdli-dla (W-’tfceJ) 

5 Kdmageful.it 

G Cli.ihita.initgulii, 

7 Manegala (sSocSrta;) 

8 Pegcitfag^dtula 

9 Ohinnamdlci/a 

10 Peddamdicila (aSc^sfJS&e;) 

11 GMuialci Ants 

12 (ritjjala 

1 3 SUibiia 

] 4 E (fit IiOvdaJa Seven liills 

J5 ( 1 iiu.gitvd ravin (8ort^cJrfjj)=rM’aino of a pla.co 
16 PnriHilu gampalii rto7^tJ:>'^=Y\Q^y^,l. Gaskets 

]7 Pofitlii ric-hi.iffjiloo.s 

]R Mallidn (^J^^«^J)^Jassaiuin 

19 Anlrlu (^o^ew) 

20 S'dtila 

21 Maclicdialla 

22 Nallula Bugs 

23 Mivvgnhi (SjJsrfortej) 

24 Payi/aJa 

25 Giifamu (8jsi3s:SJj)— Pegs 

26 Jemnnidn 

27 YedJida (ajJzSJ^w)=Oxen 

28 Jerrehoiula ^^'5«)=A centipede 

20 Surya (?^«*'§)=The Sun 

80 Gheadra (2^o^)=ThG Moon 
31 Bangdrii Qold * 
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32 Bhncha h'a The Globe 

33 Kuchi hadla kind of grass 

34 Hurali (®5«??)=Horse gram 

35 Navave (<^^^)— Italian millet 

36 Ganndrla (rte^?wF^^=Sweet>scented oleander 

37 Maddala 

38 MuTigala 

39 Gaddahcirla {^^^^'^)—Cro\v\)av 

40 Gajjald 

41 Jdnamala 
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AG AS AS. 

A^iisas, or as Llio.y arc soraotiincs called Asaf'as, nro Numo an.l 
[the waslicrmau class i'octul all ovoi- the Si.iI.e. Accoi-diuL’- 
[to the last Census {100]), their ))(»]»ulatioii was 90,002, 
jthc sexes beiii^ nearly eciual in miinlaas. Abonl, a 
ffonrth oF them arc fouinl in the Mysore Cistihh ; Sliimona 
iautl 'I'ainknr contribute each an eijjjlifli of Ihc ])0]»iil:ition, 
ifolloweil by l}an<^aloro with almost tin' same number. 

The name by which the caste is most oommonl.y known 
is Agasa Asaga |),4iijor anoflici' form nf tlie word. 

Ma(iivahi t)i' ViraLdiata Madivaja is 

the name which tlicy apply to thonis(dv('s. 'I’lioy also call 
themselves, thoutrli loss usually, Malli_e-i^ Madc'vi Vakkaln 
or devotees of Malb,i^e Mfuh'vi. 

Cliakalavandhi, Vann 'in and Dhobi are Tehi^n, Tamil 
and Hindustani equivalents of the Kannada name Afrufin^ 

In Sanskrit the caste is known by the term Ra jaka 

A^i/a, Apfn and Anw are the usual titles affixed to 
the names ; sometimes they add tln^ term Sell} as theii’ 
name ending and their yajaman or headman has the title 
of Ganda. 

The meaning of the term Agasa is obscure. Mr. Stu- 
art, Cen.sus Superintendent, Madra,s, in his lieport' for 180], 
says that the word is derived from Agasi said to mean a 
turban, a meaning which could not he voritiod. The term 
Agasa seems to be a later form of Asnga. Madiunla. moans 
a person who makes cloths madi or clean. Viraglmia 
Madinala is applied to the caste on Jiccount of their sup- 
posed descent from Virahhadra the son of Siva. 

They are styled also Mallige Madrid Vakkahi, as they are 
the VahlcaJti or devotees a godde.'j^ known by that name. 

Rajaka meaiis a dyer of clothes, corresponding to tlio 
Tamil name Van^an which means the same thing. 

B 
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I aiiguaf^o. 
Origir. 


They speak botli Kannada and Telngu according to 
their place of I’esidence. 

The following story is given to account for the origin 
of the caste. On the occasion of Daksha’s sacrifice, 
Virahliadra got his clothes blood-stained when killing 
Dakslia ainl his companions. He appeared before Siva 
and tiiouglitle.ssly allowed his impure garments to come 
in contact with i.he great god. He Avas then doomed to 
fall from his higli statj, and condomncil to expiate his sin 
by Avasliiiig the clothes of Thisava and his followers in 
Kalypip,. This was the washerman luuned Machayya who 
is dbsei?|bcd as a followei’ of J3asava, in the 21st Chapter of 
the Basava Pui ana. 

Thei'e is another and a more childish story current 
about their oi-igin. Five goddesses, Sarasvati, Lakshmi 
a,nd l’ar\ ati, consorts of the three nieml)ers of the Triad, 
and iSachi ami tlliliaya, wiv(!S of Indra and Sitrya, when in 
their nionllily sickness, felt a diihcnlty in getting some 
one to wash their clothes.* Just then they saw a woman 
coming towards them with a boy, and asked her to do 
this work, p'oniisiao- to ojvo whatever she desirc'd as lam 
renmm-ratioii. The woman took the clothes to the sea in 
a bimdl(! and finding no steiie slab to wash tli(‘ clothes on, 
cut ol'F the head of the boy, ii.sed bis blood as colouring 
matter, eyes as indigo, the llesli as fiiller’s-eurth, the 
back as ;i slab, legs as find and forearms as ironing rods 
and tlie abdomoii as f.lie ])ob. She obtained fire by pray- 
ing to Agni, the god of fire, and thus cleaning the clothc.s, 
she took th(mi hack to the divine ladies. They Avero 
Jiatnraliy gratified at the re.sult, hut not fiudiiig the boy 
Avith licr, tliey (|U('stioued the Avoman, avIiu reluctantly 
ill formed t horn of the use she had made of his mortal 
frame. II igldy touelied by the act of (h'votion, they told 
her to call him hy name, ami Avheii she did so, lo ! the 
l)oy stood smiling before her. Tlie gods of the Triad, 
])leaseii on hearing lids, promised her a farther boon’, 
wliic h slie foi'iniilated as knee-deep Avater (for Avashing), 
ankle-deep food (as Avap’es) and a monopoly of AVashing 
clotihes. The Agasas ai c the progeny of this sou of the 
o r i gi n a 1 av asl i e • 'Avom an . 


*\\ ii.sliiiiir fldti os n oi’ii (lia'iiid siicli peviod is considered a very 
Jow kind of service ; and whom people wish* to esliibit f.lieir contcm[)t 
fur Olliers, esj ei’i illj for vusliei'Uicn, they call them washers of 
polluted clothes. 
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Basava is said to have converted some of the Avaslier- 
men living in Kalyan into Lingayafas, of whicii persuasion 
there are found some men in this caste at ])resent. 

The caste, as found in tlie State, lias tvvo main eudog- 
ainous divisions, based upon the language they speak, Kan- 
nada Agasas and Telugu Agasas. 

There are also found in small numbers Maliratta and 
Hindustani Agasas with their name endings of and 

Rar, but they are iniiuigrancs of quite a recent date. 

These main divisions neither intermarry nor eat togetho: , 
and the Telugu section is again divided into following sub- 
divisions* which are endogamous. They aiv : — Mviild- 
ndti Asddi 

Edumolln Padaha/u Patjaiii vaiidln 

is, those of the sixteen plhvjas. 

It is stated that where marriages of uddows are allowed, 
the offsju'iug of such unions form a distinct division with 
which the others do no enter into relathms of matrimony; 
but it is likely that the distiuction is obJiteratci; in omj or 
two generations. 

They liave no exogamuus divisions. In some phuu^s, 
the identity of the sevc'ral familic^s is [)res(U'vt‘d by tlimr 
allegiance to the same ramily god, and tin.' memory of their 
relationsiiipis k(q)t. ii[) by tin) anniia.] or piu iodieal ('(debratioii 
of worsliip in Ijohoid* of their tnlidary deities. Sonui have 
divisions called afti*r a welbkiiown anc stfU’ in ea-ch family 
sncl) as Ijakkappana Kalayvaiia, AiauelJina, 

Jc)gi Siddayyana ‘ivlaiiotaua 
rS Kmupii liingayyana Manetaiia 

Hut these distinctions, liowever, get lost in couj'scj 
of tinu‘ 1.)y the common ancestry being forgot ten or tlio 
worship of a. neV'gbd being taken up.t 

They hawe Jio liypci-gamous divisions. 

4 ■ ^ ^ 

* These divisions app(‘ar to Ik) lerriforial in orij^in ainl i’C((mre furtho 
investigation. 

t A section ol' tliese cany on their profcssiornil \vo)*k at night wliii^^ 
others do so in the day time aceoi'dijig to the eiisfoiii ni tlicij’ t’amilies- 
But this distinction has no signiHeaiiee in tiieir social relations. 

A tew i)eople have returned tlie following as their exounmous divi- 
sions, namely, Mtnjiln hnln ; UvlH kula and 

Hdhi klUcL • and a few uth#j*s Kitmhaloru 

Murugalloru Huvinavaru owei's) Khan* 

4iigadavaru (i)o5ilrl2S5^C?J^ • but this matter requires verification. 

b2 


Divisions. 
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Birth cer*. 
monies. 


'bi 


When a cliild is born, the mother is confined to a room 
with the child and is considered unclean for 4, 6 or 8 days, 
after which they are bathed and become fit to go into the 
inner house. The purification is done with some ceremony ; 
married women seating the mother .and cliild on a plank 
near a small pit made by the side of the house, smear the 
mother with turmeric and perform arnfL '^^I'his is called 
Guni Sdstrii (pit ceremony). 

Some of the caatemen are entoi'tainod at a dinner, and 
the moat elderly member of the caste present suggests the 
name to be given. The mother and the child are seated 
,;,in front of a winnow placed back upwards on a spot 
purified with oowdung and streaked with three lines of red 
earth, to Avhich in'ija is made by burning incense and offer- 
ing a broken cocoanut. The midwife applies a little butter 
with hdje root in the baby’s mouth, and calls it by the name 
decided upon. Tn some places, a number of children arc 
invited to a dinner of hnij<ji* and after making a hearty 
meal of it, they are made to rejieat the name to be givmi 
to the cliild. The child is fi/’st ])nt into a swinging cradle 
on the evening of tbis day, iiiarrii.'d women invited fur the 
Odcasion singing songs. 

Koraeba women ai'o also sometimes consulted before 
tlic name is fixed upon. But generally, as in other ca.stes, 
the name of tlic cliild is given after that of either a decoa.s- 
od ancestor or the family god. ft after the name is given 
the child should got ill or suffer from other ailment, the 
first name is dropped and a new name given. ' 

There are no names peculiar to tlie caste. Pet names, 
such as Appajeo Ajipayjm Appoda 

Chinna Papa Piittasami &o., 

are in use. 'i'lie following names are commonly found : — 


Men 

Papa 

Tiraraa 

Obaliga (tia)yr5) 
Muniya 
Lenke («5o'tf) 
Sotta 


• W^ien 
Diiggamma 
Kariamma 
Mnuit 

Timini (^<b) 
Vonkati (»3o=5^i3) 
Rami 


* Rice and broken pulse cooked together with some spices added- 

t Feminine names in Kannada and other Dravidiap Languages end 
in i generalb', and amnta is added as an honorilicsnfllx and means motlier 
or mistri'ss. 
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, Names of base objects are sometimos fjiveu, such as 
Adavappa desert man), Gndlappa -j s])ad0- 

man), Tippa i.r., maiuiro heap), Kallappa i.e., 

stone man) and Javaraya i.t;., god of death). 

Adoption is allowed and practised. In general. Adoption, 
brother’s sons are selected by prel’erenco, but a brother 
cannot be taken in adoption.* 

Polygamy is not proliibitod but is rarely practised. Maniage. 
Want of issue, bodily defect or incuralde disease and want 
,,of additioriid liands for work, are tlie principal motives 
^0 induce a man to take more than one wife. Polyandi’y 
|iB unknown. 

I Both infant and mluit marriages are allowed and pruc- 
fesod. A girl may even remain without marriage all Jier 
pife-timo; in such a case, she lives as a member of iior 
ifather’s family. But a woman without marviage is nob 
Iconsidored fit to (■ik(‘ part in ceremonies and wheii she dies, 

Ithe funeral ceremonies ])erfoi'ried are less formal than for 
p married Avoinan. If an unmarricil girl beeonu's 2 >regnant, 

I'tlie parents a, re ^daced under a, ban which eaii only he I’e- 
linoved after her mari-iagc in /wn/i/i’c form to her ])ararnonr, 
iiif lu' bi- of the sauK' castv'. Should he be of a Iiif^ier easl.e, 

•lu' may I'ither join ho)' cast(‘ :ui(i ma,rry hei', or tlie ])ari‘nl.s 
have to pay a fine and given (linm'i- to tlie caste. Tlie fault 
is t hen comloued, and the issue is regarded as heiiig born 
in the caste. If an uumariied girl joins a man of a low'er 
caste, sJie is discanled altogether from hoi- coinmuuity. 

The proliibitiou to marry agnatic relations (known a.s 
belonging to till' sa, me family) is respeclod ;.s long as the 
relatioilsiiiii can bo traced ; but as theie are no e.xoganions 
names in vcigne to lo.'ep u]) the j-ecoilection of the family, 
it is likely tiiat the distinction gets lost in confusion in the 
course of two or three generations. 

In marriages, -seJ '.nf, (meaning ntt-riiie) relationship, 
that is the relationship of maternal uncle’s or paternal 
aiint’s daughter is pi-efcrred. Alarriage with an elder 
sister’s daughter is', not only allowed, iiiit it is specially 
favoured. Two sisters may he married oil Iter l)y one man 
or hy uterine brothers. The other standard which they 
have in testing the eligibility of the luatoh i.; the.L the lioy 
and tho girl should not, either actually or by analog^', be 
related to each other as parent and child or tirother and 
sister. Marriage with younger^ sister’s daughter is 

*Tlie cerenumy obsorv^tl at the time of adoption is shnilai,* to* that 
observed by the Kurubus us described in the account of that caste. 
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Marriapfo 
core monies. 


prohibited. A brother and sister of a family may marry 
a sister and brother respectively of another. Barring 
these limits, there are no prohibitions for marriage, based 
either on .social status, local position or differences in reli- 
gion or occu])ation. 

I’o negotiate the marriage, the father of the boy goes 
to the house of the g'irl’s father accompanied by some 
friends, fie tells him : ‘‘We have come to eat vice and ghee 
in your liouse.” After eating togetlier, tlicy talk over the 
matter and it is agreed that if oilier conditions (Salaoali 
are favourable, the match should take place. 
They call this I'nirjin-nilifa ov tmuhula oi agi-eo- 

raciifc. 'Phis is followed by anotlier preliminary ceremony 
oall(!(l VU ijii-mdra ceremony of betel-leaves and 

lints), also at the bride’s place, to wliich the cu.stemeu and 
a .langania are invited. Such business innttx'rs as tlu^ 
nuiiiber and value of the jewels to be given to the girl, 
are (hen settled, and if both jiaitic's cotik' t.o an agreement, 
a seat called Saneamesvara's (laddigi^ is 

ini]U'ovis('d, aiul the Ixdl and spoon of the Uhalavadi is 
|dac<'d thereon and /oV/e offered to it. 'J'lic jiarties signify 
tlicir agri‘euu‘ut by excdiangc of Id . 'I'he new cloth 
brought liy the bridiygrooni’s father is presented to the 
girl, who puts on her </nl(i dress, and sits on a ]i]ank in the 
assembly of the women. She is also pi esonted Avitli one of 
the jewids agreed to be givem athei' marriage, and flowers, 
fruit anil otlier present s are. placed in lier garment. There 
is a dinner served at the end to all the persons assembled. 

Marriage jirope.' may take ]ilace either .it the girl’s 
or tlie boy’s house. 

A day previous to tlic marriage, the bridegroom and 
his jinrty arrive at the bride’s place. Tliey are met at 
some distance from the village, and are. given jaggory 
water to ijnencli their thirst. l-\(n-KV}iari is distribated and 
then the jiurty is led into the village and lodged in a house 
set apart for them. 

The erection of the marriage jinndal is the next 
event. Tt should have twidve ])i11ars, that on the iiortli- 
ea.st corner being known as the viilk pout and being a 
branch of KnUi or of fig tree. In some places, a maternal 
uncle or otJier similar relative should cut this branch, 
while in others, it is .sutficiorit if ho is a man of the caste, 
born of parents regularly married. It is first deposited 
in some temple, and brought tliencc after piija, and set up 



in its place. The pandal has a canopy of washed clothes 
decorated with drawings in lime and saffron. 

Women go to the potter’s honse to bring /l/riA'r 
that is, pots painted outside with red earth anil chunam 
in a variety of designs. Tho potter i.s ))resented wifli a 
hava (4 As. 8 p.), rice and other pi'ovisions. 'J'he pots are 
brought to the house and kept in a row on a bed of inauui'o 
spread for the purpose in a room. 

They then go to a well and, aflor inaicing piijo, bring 
water for the marriage in some v(esseis, walking in ji.-o- 
cossion on washed cloths* spi’ead along tlie j'oad by one of 
itlieir own caste. They have a general dinner afbu* this in 
tbo marriage ])an(’al. Tn some places (e.g., l)avang( re) 
the brid(% and th<' brielogroom visit in siiecessioii, tlie lio ises 
*of their castemen in t!ie pJaec, at wlileh tliey are ]K*s'vi(>a; ('d 
with turmeric paste us a token of ec ngra i nlation, aiul jtar- 
tako of sonit' refi'oshmonts. Tlu; ]>i-r*^y go 'o a Tem])le 
where they make pupn to the h!i('i.slihiija (maia iago chaplet), 
and bring it homo in state, under a m()\ing cloth ea: o]>y. 

On the s(>cond day early in the monn))!r. tlie l>riil(' and 
tlje bridegroom both get their nails parc-clf, not by a l>a.i'lH'r 
bgt by one of their own caste. Tho ostonsil)lc reason given 
is that a tnirbor should not enter tlic marriag(' pandal, but 
the real reason seems to be that harbors d<'(dine to do this 
service for them. As tit for tat, the Agasas do not hold 
torches during tlie inai’riagos of barbers. After bath, tlu! 
bridegroom decked in new clothes, goes atteiuled by a band 
of musicians to a temple. About tliis time, a green twig 
of Nemle or Ihf.'fiu i tree is cut by tho rnaiernal iiiiele of the 
bride, and taken in state to tbo maiodago buuso, whore it 
is tied to the 'inilh post. 

From the temple where the bridegroom is seated, some 
of his party go to the bride’s house thriee. '^I’ho first time 
they carry rice, jaggory, saffron and hotel-leaves, and re; urn 
leaving the things there. Tho second time, the now clothes 
meant for the bride are similarly delivered. On the tlu’rd 
trip, the bridegroom himself goes carrying a dagger in his 
hand followed by bis best man, and taking with Idm all tho 
jewels intended for the lu'idc. As the j)rocession ap- 
proaches the ])andal, tho bride’s part} make a show of resist- 
ance by pelting tlie bridegroom’s party with rice, tlie 
compliment being duly returned by tlu' latter. 


* Called in Kannadu. wa/Zemarf;’ that is, waslied cloths for 
walking on. • 

tThis is called Kalugnru 8astra . 
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Then the bnclefj;rtx)m comes’to the marriage dais, to 
\v\\vc\\ the is swbsetiueTitiy condvicted. A screen 

is thrown between the tAVO Here the Purohit is called in. 
He is a Hiahmau in some places, a Jangama in some, while 
Avhei e mitJier is available, an elderly man of the caste 
conducts the (ceremony. Rice, sesainum and cummin seed are 
put l)y ilio bride and the bridegroom on each other’s 
heads, the screen is taken off and they garland each other. 
'Vati is tix'd iy i,!icj bridegroom to the neck of the bride, 
and the union is oonipleted. 

This is followed by the tying of lianhartns. Four 
metallic vessels are arranged in foiir corners, and roniid 
tlieir necks :i thread is passed three times. This is then 
cut two halves ami to each half is tied a turmeric root 
and a betel-leaf. 

Jjastly illiai'c or the milk ])onring ceremony takes place, 
’’’lip (•ou]»le stand facing each oilier and keo]) their hands 
tiogcdiin* holding a cocoannt, on which first the yiricst, then 
tlie jiarouts of the couple, and lastly vest of the assembly, 
iior.r milk. During the ( iiue, the couple bold their hands 
altenia((>iy upon eacli other’s. The milk thus poured in 
is (jmglit in a tray held iimlerneath their hands and nlti- 
malely thrown out on a liilva. tree or into a jasmine bush. 

After this they sit. side liy side, with the ends of their 
ganmnits kiiolted together, and each ties the kaiihaya 
(wrist-thread) to the other. They then rise ami go i-ound 
till.' mil/,- jxisl. ill rice and make n imatskarit before the sacred 
liot'S. 'I'lio a.ssonil)ly disperse after tdmhiiUt,, and later on 
theie ill a general dinner. 

The ojierative part of the ceremony is the lying of the idl-i. 

On the third day, the couple are anointed ami bathed, 
ami taken to an Asralhiha (Ficus Religiosus or the Peepul) 
live, in ])rocossion, the bridegroom riding on a liorse and 
the hriiU' on a hull. They are seated side by side on a 
plank si'at ami llieir parents and other members of the con- 
gregation tliroAV a handful of Tmnbc* flowers, this being a 
ecu't'UKiny known as “ 'I'tindn' d’hiiccr (Ihdrc.'’ Then each 
])arty again ties a haukai.m thread Avitli a betel leaf attached, 
to tlie other’s wrist. 

Ill the aftremoou, after dinnoi-, tlie -S'/iiJnhsnj/a p/Vye, takes 
jdace. iA black l-aiuhli or blanket is done into eight folds and 

'irnn/it^ is a .small liei'b hnJiat) tho tiny Avlntc 

ilovv(‘i's of whi<‘ln boautiful t devoid of smell, are bedieved to be 

a fa \ ourite o.f Si va, for wJj use \voi*shi|) tliey ure largely employed in 
tbi« juvrl of India. 
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spread on a plank before the scat of tlie couple. Tins is 
jcalled a gaddige. Betel-leaves arc aiTauged in Or circle on 
with areca nuts placed in a heap in the centre. Hound 

E he heap are kept Jumps of *Vibhut.i and the hell and 

he S{)oon the insignia of the IS, Hhana peojde is 

n’ought hy the Chalaa'adi and kept on the gaddige. After 
Mie married couple jnakc piija to this guddigc, the betel- 
leaves and arocauuts, placed in the heap, are distributed, in 
jhe known order of precedence, to ali tho assembled T)er- 
|ons. The Gauda or headman of the caste is paid one 
|upeo, and the Chalavacli gets a lidna (4 annas 8 pies) as 
lei]’ official fees. 

On the foitrth d.iy, calh'd Ndgnrali, tho couple make' 

In/u to the pillars of the pandal with the offeringf^ of 
loked rice and cakes. Their hinLimit are taken oft. 

The next day, the milk post is reinovaHl after 
|art of which consists of pouring on it ; ome water in which 
hit. of gold and a piece of corjvi have been washed. t 

After tin' mari’inge cereinouies are thus tiiiishod, the 
Jridegrooui is seat back to his native place with his wife 
|pho is accompajiied by her parents or otliei's of l.cr nearest, 
k'latives. The party halt at the hoy’.s place for thi'ce days 
ind (hen return witii the gii'l. If tin' girl lias already 
ittaiueil pidierty, she will lie allowed to live with her hus- 
lund aftei' tho lapse of 15 days from the close of the inarri- 
hgOjJ n 1 fi'e.sh ceremony lioing then olifiorved except 
jgiving her the pre.seiits of trnits and other avt icle.s filled in 

the folds of lio)' cloth, and a dinner to the caste. 

! 

i 

[ 4'lie boy or bis [larty has to pay a pi'iee for the Jtrulo-pnce. 
lu'ide, the amount varying in ililTerent loealitie.s, between 


* 1 is the iiaiiii' of tlic snored iislies eot in eiu'ei'iilly liiii iiini*' 

tijikes, so ;is lo ^‘ivG ch^tin .\ll worsliijfjX'rs of 

biivii siiieai* tlicir f()r(‘]iOfHls and liiiilis with (his as an enilfhfin ol* (heir 
i’aitlu 

J?raliinans tak(* it oiil of* (]u* sacred jii-n n.snd foi* d;uly sa.oiifici*H, 

■ SoiiioliniGS, Gspocially by LinL>’a\ iln- asbn.s ai*n niado in(,o .snK»olJj 
^vliittt Italls niix(;d wifli stMjie starch, i Jic s\ iiibolii-al nii'imin;^' is (iiul 
tlio asliGS I'Gpi'C'Scnt tIjG I’cinaiiis of* ci.nial drsircs liuint in (lin ii»*e ()f 
(jnaita iu\{\ hhahl > (knowledge and de\ofi(m). \\ is connecled also uitli 
tin; story of Kama's bnrning by Siva, \\Jiieb .story indeed symbolises 
file trinm])li oi knovrletlge over i lie simsds. 

trills eei'einony is known in tbe Veinaenlai* as 
])t)nring (»!' golf] and C'oi’al water. 

X In some ])b'.ees ii jxaaodof three nionliis sliouhl elapse between the 
niarriage and the consiunniation thereof. A few, however, put it off till 
the lirst Oanri feast after tiie murrhig^e. 
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Puberty 

ceremonies. 


Rs. 1 2 and 24*. A widower marrying a spinster pays an 
enhanced price in sonic jilaces, while in other places, this 
is compounded for by the present of more jewels. 

The amount of marriage expenses cannot be deter- 
mined with any definiteness. It depends on the means of 
the parties, the place they live in and other considera- 
tions, and it may be taken as ranging between Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 50 to the bride's party and Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 to 
that of the In’idegroom, the latter including also the 
value of the presents to the bride, which of course is not 
lost to the parties. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is kept outside, as 
impure, in the yard in a. .shod erected out of green leaves 
of either Indian fig or tlio jack fruit tree or 
for three or tivi'days, and every evening she is seated on 
n ptavl- spcit and jircseuts of cocoauuts, plantains and other 
fruits are given to lior, and andii performed by married 
women. 'I’lie cloth worn by her at tlie time of attaining 
maturity will be' given lo a waslierraan of another family 
wlio has to wasl\ lu’r cloths and supply washed cloths to 

hei' every day during this jicriod. 

■ 

If the girl is alrc'ady married, information of the 
event is sent to her husband either througii the servant 
of tlie caste, calhal lud/dni manushya or 

tbrougli the girl’s brother cr any other casteman. The 
husband or bis people have, in some places, to pay Rs. 10 
styled wradd hand- (puberty money) towards the expen- 
ses incurred by tlie father of the girl for the puberty 
ceremonies and for feeding the girl during the period. If 
the girl is not married at the time, the parents have a 
right to be paid this sura by the man who subsequently 
offers to marry her. When the girl is already married, the 


* Tn some places, c.g,, Shimoga, tlie bridegroom gets Rs. 2 from 
liis parents -ill -law, si vied Mngadahai llonnu 


t/l /’a// is an ini]M)rtant incident, tliongli not a veiy essential part 
in all auspicious ceremonieB. A flat metal dish is filled with water 
coloured rod by means of hniknina powder or* turmeric and clnitiam, 
some grains of coloured ri(te are thrown into it, and the plate is held hy 
two or someiimes more Wvimen, ami waved before the chief actors in a 
marriage or other ceremony, just before they leave their stage. Songs 
are sung by women, the band if attending plays and Brahniaiis when 
present chant some mantras of grace and throw coloured rice on the 
actors by way of blessing. 

The main object of the coloured water seems to be tlie warding off 
of the evil eye, 
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consummation takes place Trithin the 1 Gth day if possible, 
or on some later day. 

Widow marriage is allowed and practised ; but the hus- 
band must always be a widower. The ceremony is less 
solemn than the orthodox mari-iagc, and is styled ti'ili tying, 
lit is performed always after sunset, and iu the dark fort- 
inights of the month ; mid it is not necessary to get. a lucky 
'4ay fixed for it by a Brahman. On the day of the marriage, 
i.the yajd-nuhi., the gauda and other casienion .assemble on in- 
*yitation and the spoon and beil of the Ohdhimdi are kept or. 
lan iin])rovised .seat {Sii.igtiiudsiutra'a Oaddii/e'j. The woman is 

! i;tt lied cither by widowed women or those who have been 
narried a second time mid i!re«sed in now clothes 
[iven to her by her loveir She puts on silvc’- and 
[lass ban.dcs, and is eomhuted info the assembly bj; 
ridowed women. A.fter olil.aining the formal permission for 
ho union of the ynjaiiK'in and the rest of the asseiiddod per- 
ions, the liusband ties the /</// to her neck. The cei'omony* 
■loses witli the distritnit i m ol' j •m-xniiii ri among the assem- 
ily, aiiil a dinner given liy tlie new Imsliand. 

I A jx'euliai' foiin of this ciua'inony is that which is oh- 
«sei-vt'd at Davaugore, in tlie ( Miitaldrng' District, and there- 
fabonts. The man after being batlied and dressed in new 
^cloths is seated in a dark ro'un, before the caste people as- 
fSeinble. The woman similai ly liathcd ami dressed, iscon- 
Uluctcd into that room and knocks at the door. The man 
■ a.sks her who she is and udiat .she has oornc there for; the 
Avoman replies that she has come to lig-ht a lam]) in a dark 
house. Thereupon some women, married in hihjilco .style, 
light a lam]) in the room. The headman ami yiher caste 
people give jtermission to the ]nau to tie the idli, after 
which ’pnu-mix.iri is distrihutc'd, and the ])roceodings close 
with a general dinner. 

No married women ntteml the co’emony, nor are they 
allowed to see the newly imoricd widow for three days 
aftei" the ccremoiiy. The imi oi‘ the bride’s ])ric() j)aid'is 
Rs. 7|, which goes toAvartls the repayment of the iera 
of the first husband to his re))rcseiitiitiv(:*s. 

The widow cannot man y her ]irevious husband’s bro- 
ther, younger or elder ; but she lua^" marry any of his 
cousins. Again, she may marry as many times as she loses 
her husbaml or is abandonol ))y the latter, but, it is said 
that, at every subsequent marriage, she is oititled only to 
half the iera of the pi’ovious marriage. 


Widow 

miirriage. 
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Divorce, 


Death eere- 
muiiicK. 


The property which she might have inherited from 
her first husband has to bo returned to his licirs, and tlie 
children also go back to his family. A woman marrying a 
second time is deprived of certain privileges and is, for 
piirposes of joining any auspicious ceremonies, treated as 
if she were a widow. She cannot even enter a marriage 
pandal. Her issue for a few generations form a separate 
division, and are only gradually absorbed into the main 
body of the caste. 

A man cannot divorce or abandon his wife for any 
other reason tlian adultery or loss of caste on her part. 
Tlie latter is also a good ground for the wife to break tlie 
marriage tie. At tlie lime of dissolution of marriage, the 
castemen and tlic yajami'ni arc called together, and the 
circumstances necessitating the divorce are laid before them. 
The counoil hear the parties and sometimes, when tlie 
complainant fails to make out his case, the parties are dis- 
missed with an admonition, and a reconciliation is generally 
effected. But in most cases, parties do not go t(|:.the 
Joiigth of laying the matU;r l)oi'ore the panchayatas, unless 
the facts are likely to be proved by overwhelming 
evidence. 

The divoi’ced woman may raari’y another in lui/ilr. 
foi’iii, if a man elopes with a married woman, and on 
this account a divorce is i^ffected, he has to ]tay the 
inaiTiugo expenses to the previous hasl)aud and a fine to 
the caste, before he can nvM'ry the woman, the latter lias 
also to return the U'di and any other jewels which she 
might have received from her ])revious husband. If a 
woman commits adultery with a man of any superior caste, 
tlie matter may be condoiu.'d by payment of a small lino to 
the caste: but adultcrv with a man of loAver rank entails 
loss of caste. 

They generally bury their i.l('ad, but the bodies of 
pregnant women or le])ers arc disjiosed of either by burn- 
ing or by *heaping stones over tin' dead bodies, thotigh 
the latter practice is somewhat rare. Some of these’ 
following the pi’aclico of the Lingayats, carry the body 
placed in a sitting posture in a rimutia, and bui-yiug it in 
the same posture in a niche made in the grave; wliilo 
others use a Hat bier of bamboos, the body being carried 
and buried iu a horizontal position with the head to the 
south. Keeping the bier dowm while going half way, and 

* Tliis practice is known iu Kannad%='#iiS Kallu Seve 
mitianin^; stoue-sei'vicc. 
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f breaking a water pot at the grave, are also observed as 
among other castes. Nothing is bnried with the body 
except half of the now cloth in which it had been Wtappod, 
the other half being thrown away at the graveyard. On 
the grave, either tuhusi or tiimho plants are planted. 
After the body is disposed of, the party bathe, retnrn 
homo and have to see a light kept bai’ning on the spot 
where the deceased cxpii’od. In the night, ‘a bnnch of 
leaves and water in a small vessel are kept on 
ragi grain spread at the spot. 

On the third day, the car/Iers, the chief mourner and 
sonic others go to the gi’aveyard, keep milk, ghoo and 
Sf>mc other eatables on ll'c grave. * Milk and ghee are 
rubbed over the shonlders of Iho carriers. 

The next ceremony in connection with the funerals is 
obser ved on the 11th day. Either a .J’angaina, or in some 
]»l:ic*es, a llralnnan is called to pnr'fy tlio house. ^PIumi tlu( 
casteiuyn and the cliief monrina- go to the burial ground, 
and offer cooked food and cnk<'s at the grave. In the even- 
ing, a dinner is nrcjiarcMl. In tlu^ cc’utral ]):ut of the house, 
a Irdldfii! is sfit ilIrHl'id afit;r tin' olfering of a. cocoannt and 
th<' hnrniiig mar it, tln< following prayer is 
ad(lr('ss('d (o th^(decenso<l : — “You are no longer on (‘arih 
iint Imve joined 'Y^tr 'ancesioi's in the Svanja. We look 
lip to you for the pa,'otection of ourselves and our family. 
O fatln r ! ])i'otect uX.” TIk'ii all disperse shutting up the 
. house so that the ghost may have an undisturbed meal of 
the good things spread beCoi'o it, and returning after two 
oi- throe minutes, they eoiisumc the victuals. Before 
eating, the chief luonruer and some others go to a temple 
and, after is done to the god, the chief mourner 

throws throe balls of batter at the idol, saying “ O god, the 
deceased might have thrown stones at you, but now for 
him we throw butter. Take mercy on him and open the 
door of Sc'trgc. for him to eider!” 

They ob.serve pollution only for throe days but the 
chief mourner is not purified till the 11th day ceremony 
is over. Dui-ing the jieriod of pollution, they do not put 
on a mark on the forehead, do not attend to thoir profes- 
sion and do not eat either flesli or sweokjihings. 

They do not perform But periodically 

they offer ijatfe to all the deceased ancestors. Theyset 
up a kalasa in the central ]mi-bion oi the house, keep new 
clothes near it, burn inoCnse, break a oocoanut and offer 
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Social 

status. 


Admission 
to caste. 


also cooked food in the name of all the deceased ancestors. 
They observe tliis either during the Dasara or at the 
Dipava]i‘ or Yugadi (new-year’s-day) or on the new-inoon 
day in the month of Bhadrapada (Mahalaya AmAvasya), the 
last being the most common occasion. 

The ghost of a deceased wife is believed often to 
torment or trouble her successor. If the latter is unable to 
suckle her new born l)abc oi- gets hysterical or otherwise 
ill, the first wife is propitiated by settingup a.lcalas'a in her 
name, and making ■pu ju to it, and also offering a new cloth 
which the second wife afterw'ards wears. 

They are a settled jieoplc and are found all over the 
Slate. They form part of the village corporation. They 
have no recognised head-cpiarters. There is nothing peculiar 
in tin! shape and m.'itc'rial of their dwelling, except that at 
the approach to the house is first to be soon a place to 
shelter their asses, and an oven on which tho- dirty 
clothes are boiled for washing. 

Tin y have a cci oniony for taking i- to their caste ])er- 
sons from higher castes such as Vakkc s, Knrubas, and 
others. This is known as hnid 

making the caste. Aftei- ascoidainii ^,,--H/hat the original 
ca.ste has jio ol/|ection to one of their men being t.aken into 
tins fold, they invite tladr own easiomeu tVom several 
gm/zh (divisions) to a meeting a,1 which all the Vtijinminn 
of till! sovcii al divisions and otliei’s are izreseiit. Jf the 
candidate’s resolution to join them has held out, he lias 
to got shaved and liathe in a, river .zr tank and worship 
(hinga (vvatei' goddess). .Vfter heing given thi/ni* he is 
made to jzass snceossively througJi seven huts wduch are 
burnt soon after bo leaves (!aeh. lie bathes again and is 
given a izaste of soap-nntaiid turjiieric which he swallows. 
Tlien in tho presence of tlje caste assembly, be makes 
jiujn to the spoon and bell — the symbol of tho 18 Phapas, 
which with some vthhnl.l balls are placed on a black 
kanibli Gnd(li<iti. The Kdlkar ajzplics some of the inhJnUi 
ashes to bis forehead. After this, there is a dinner, at 
■which tho Tcci'uit cats along with others, and is treated as 
one of the caste. 

For a time, ho'wever, sometimes for a generation or 
two, he' is looked u[)on as belonging to an inferior division 

* Holy water in wliirli the of a p^ocl Jh Washed at the time of 
worship. A spoonful is by the Piijari or worshipper to each 

devotee to drink. 
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Ike that of the offspring of hudU'e mart iage, in the inattor 
Df intermarriages and taking part in important ceroiiionies, 
buch as marriage. 

As regards inheritance, the Agasas follow the ordinary 
liiidu Law. AVidowed and destitute daughters and sisters 
|ire considered entitled to bo maintained by the family. 

They have, in common with otlx rs of e. low standard 
?'pf culture, a living belief in omens, o!-aelcs, magic and 
sorcery. 'IMie more Uiiso[)histicule(! among them believe 
;,;^at tlu'ir god is present in tlieir ea.stc paucliayat meeting.s 

I id directs tlun'r collective wisdom in tlie way of arriving 
a just decision, and that lying on such occasions will Im 
tended with supernatural retrilmtion. Their caste sym- 
)1 (that is, the bell and the spoon sespcnih'd by chain) 
piaced prominently in such meetings end the disjmtanls 
vear by this symboi to attest theii- tnitJi. 

In must cases tlun'r [irieste arc Jangiunas or their own 
?adiiien ; but a few arc lu the habit of calling in Hrahm.ans 
. purohits. Their gum (or spiritual lu'ad) is a Linga,yat 
vliom they give periodicial prc'.simts to gei I'lrt/ia I'lnd 
_ -iisfidir. He recteives hUjihe (ttjpS#) or money jmi'sents 
(hiring their marriages and other aiispicioiis cereinoiiies. 


i'i 1 lu'V ai'c tlesli eaters and cat. pork, nnitton, tish and 
big liztirds, bnd not beef. 'I'hey also drink licpior both 
foreign and indigenons. The well-known Iow(\st ca.ste 
from the IumkIs of which tiny e;it ar.; (he I\nnil»as and 
iKumhaias and only Madigas and Holey. is cat in tlie 
houses of Agasas. Their touch is cuiisidercal to dehle 
a Brahman and the mure orthodo.x iimong the latksr do 
not put on the wa.shed clothes retiinied by the washerman, 
without washing and drying thciii iigaiu. 


The original occupation of the easte i.s washing clothes. 
They are also emphyisl as torch- be.irers on festive 
occasions, and to show respect or light the w:iy to persons 
of rank. They are also Avorshippers tit some of the shriniis 
of the bumbler ordei’. They do not wash th.o clotlies of 
lloleyas* and Madigas. 

The method of wastiiiig is to sotik the clothes first 
in water, for which they go to a lank oi- a river, not 

On lilt? siii>poi 50 il alliance of tlie iwu castes, sec the account of the 
lloleyas. 
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generally resorted to for bathing or drinking purposes. They 
then apply fiiller’s-earth and after partly drying, boil 
the clothes or steam them. Some indigo is then put in, and 
the clothes are again washed in pure water. Rice gruel is 
afterwards applied to such clothes as require starching, 
and they are also ironed when necessary. When washing 
cloths with borders of silk, they tie up the silk portion so 
as to protect it from injury from soda. They have huge 
earthen vessels for tul)S and steaming pots. They beat 
the cloths on stones, and have wooden mallets to 

compress the cloths when folded and use iron boxes to 
iron them. 

They sny tliat they were originally Banajigas and 
l)ocame subsequently separated from the latter by reason 
of their profession. Some have taken to agriculture and 
some ai’c day labourers. Such of them as are agricultu- 
rists follow ii.ll the su[)ersiitions and other ob.serv.ances 
cormuon to the raijats, such iis, not woi’king bullocks on 
Mondays. 

They form inonibers of the village corporation, and have 
to give free service on occasions sucIj as a procession of 
the gods. In some })laces, each washerman has certain 
‘families as Ids customers by hereditary usiige, and othei-s 
are not allowed to trespass on his preserve, lint such 
usages are hist disappoiiring. 

f 

As regards remuneration for services., the following 
is a rough scale of fees in villages not affected by the 
taint of advanciug competition. For a family consisting 
of a husband and a wife and two children with aged 
parents, the washerman gets one bundle of unthreshed straw, 
one winuowful of grain at the threshing floor and twenty 
measures of grain with other perquisites such as food on 
all the feast days, and marriage and other auspicious 
occasions. The washerman is entitled to get the cloth 
worn by a girl at the time of her puberty, and to the 
presents given by her husband when be carries the news 
of the event. The clothes of unmarried persons in the 
family and those of the yajamsin ai’e washed free. 

They lean more towards the S’aiva than the Vaish- 
nava faith, though many profess the latter also. In fact,- 
they are like other Hindus in showing reverence at all the 
recognised shrines. Thoir goddess is ■ Lakshmidevi, the 
consort of Vishim. They also worship Hanumanta. 
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The minor gods fchej worship are numerous. In fact, 
no \vorsl)ip of the village goddesses can take place; evithout 
the help of the Agasas, and they officiate as piljnru, es- 
pecially when casual goddesses, such as, those of cholera and 
sraall-pox have to be worshipped, on the outbreak of an 
epidemic. These feminine deities are worshipped by pre- 
ference on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Animals sacrificed 
(excei)t buffaloes) are eaten by these men ; and they get a 
share even when the sacrifices are offered b} other castes. 
The share allotted to an Agasa cut of the meat of the 
buffalo sacrificed to Mari, is given away to Flohjyas or 
Madigas. 

'I'heir tril)al god is Bluimi Devaru (Earth-god), which 
they wor.ship during the Gaitri* feast (A ugpst— September). 
On tliut day, they all bathe and keep themselves clean 
and eat only one meal. The wasliing tub, the steaming 
pot. oven, and the ironing implements ari' all washed and 
clemiMl. They are placed togei her and w'Oi’shipped with 
flowi'r.s and fruit and soraetinK.vs animals are offered to 
them. They observe it as a holiday and do not work with 
their iinplernent.s. In large places, there are temples dedi- 
cated to Bhiiini Devaru, worshipped by a man of this caste, 
to wliich they gft and offer cocoanut to the idol, after their 
Uhhi'-]>yj<i (worship of the washing tub) is done at homo. 

When any person in a village is suffering from some 
illness, supposed to have been caused by the fu'.'ff.ers, 

the washerman of the village is asked to do i to those 
deities. He i.** given some money according to a recognized 
scale such as, one-half or-quarter of a hand. He sots up 
seven stones in a small shed construeted of green leaves 
outside the village generally near a water course, and places 
before them offerings of some fruit, fried Bengal gram 
and such other things. In fact, the Agasa seems to be 
the piijari of all the gods and goddesses that are wor- 
diipped near water courses and in groves. 

The Agasas have in some places the custom of wor- 
shipping their family god once a year. The whole family 
observe a fast till " ^ Ining on the day of such worship, 
[n the afternoon t A repi’esenting the god !s taken in 
irocession, with m. . ^ to a water course, where it is washed 
ind all the persons bathe. Sometimes a Brahman is called 

0 do the purification rite to the god and perform 

1 hAma (sacrifice in the fire). After this, he retires and 

* The 3rd day of the bright half of thefhnar month of Bhadrapada, 

.'liieh falls in August or September. 
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the castemen do piija to the god, breaking cocoanuts and 
■waving camphor drati. Then the idol is carried back with 
great pomp and set up outside the village boundary in a 
shed erected for the purpose. The god is again worshipped 
and offerings are made bf cooked rice or animals according • 
to usage.* f'rom this spot, the idol is taken into the 
village and restored to its place in the temple. Then the 
several families attached to the god, individually offer co- 
coaniii^ to the idol and get tirtha and yramJa,'\ (holy water 
and hoTy victuals). In the night, a grand dinner is pre- 
pardB and all castemen whether of the same group or not, 
are fed therein. 


Uther gods revered by this caste arc Hiriyanna 
and Hunasamma It is said that at the 

annual celebration of Hiriyanna’s Avorship, buffaloes are sacri- 
ficed. This is perhaps the only instance in which this animal 
is sacrificed in the name of a male deity. Agasas appre- 
hend misfortune if these celebrations are omitted. 


They revere also as saints Ma^ivala Machayya 
otherwise known as Vira Madivalappa 
anthMallige Madevi The male saint is wor- 

shipped in groves, and Jangamas are giver, doles of rice ; 
but the worship of Mildevi takes place on Sivirdtri 
occurring in Kebruarv or March, at midnight, and strangers 
are not allowed to witness it. jSTo part of the rice boiled 
for offei'ing at this frdja, is given to any of the lower caste- 
men, such as Holeyis and Miidigas. 

Agasas belong to 18 Phanas or the right hand section. 
Among themselves’ they have a caste headman called 
gaufia, and caste servant styled Hattara mo tnishja or 
Kdlkar, the beadle. Their minor disputes are settled by 
their caste head, but where a matter is important, the 
Setti or (as he is moi'e commonly known) Dcs’ada 8etti, 
who is the headman of all the castes forming the 18 Phana- 
group, is called in, and his decision is final. 

They have no pec\iliar theij^g g^jentertainments in 
their own caste. Whenever torch-t^^ pgj are necessary in 
village dramas or elsewhere, they fili^i^i r. position. 


•Animal sacrifices are made chiefly to the Sakti deities ; and 
almost never to the higher order of gods. 

t Prasada means food rnd flowers offered to the idol. ^ little of it 
is given to each person by the Pujari. 
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Their women get tattooed, this operation being per- 
iformed by a Koraoha woman. Tattooing is considered 

I anspicious for a married woman, and regarded’ as im- 
proving her personal appearance. All sorts of . designs, 
such as, parrots, snakes, scorpions, and geometrical fagures, 
[are adopted. It is only married women* that get 
;;themselves tattooed, and if a girl becomes a widow before 
Ishe is tattooed, she does not undergo the operation 
^afterwards. 


The married state of a woman is indicated by her 
rearing toe-rings, bla,ck beads and tali, and that of a man 
t)y the presence of toe-rings. 

f *A iiuuTieKl woman wlioso liusbaiid is alive, ki.ovvii as 

is alone ontiilod to adorn her pei'son, and to take part 

in all auspicious eertanouie.s in which women have a share. 
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BE STAS. 


The Besta caste has, according to tho last Census, Number. 
|a jjopulatiou ir(3,17t persons, of whom 7^,107 wore males 
&nd 77,OG7 females. They live scattered all over the State, 
i)ut are found m largo maulers in the river districts of 
IBhimoga and Mysore. 

I Tho name of the caste is derived from the Kannaua Name and 
IWord henada i.hrowii. Some curiously derive it fiom its origin. 

W<‘Jld~lHUf<i‘ or Viini-liaMd, meaning one holding a cane, 
jand this fanciful etymology is based on the following 
legend. Once u])on a time Varuna invited the Sapta, 

Risliis to attend a sacrifice he was celebrating. They 
agreed to go if he would expel the disturbers of their 
penance, the land and tho aquatic animals from tho face 
of tho earf.li. Ho \vorship[)ed and sought the help of 
Ood Iswara who sent Ganga from vvliom were sprung 
Sujianiaraju, Guharaju and Suta with thirty-tAvo Avoapons 
in tlieii hands. One of the weapons Ava.s a cane or stick, 
and (lo.scent is traced for this casto from these semi- 
divine personages. 

Several other legends are given, each giving tlio origin 
of the Avholo or a sub-division of the c.nste. One legend 
tells <hat Hntani or Sutahuladararn 

arc sprung from a person who, Avhen Varuna came ont of 
Ganga, carried him over in a boat and landed him. An- 
other legend is to the effect that Santana Ohakravarti had 
connection with Satyavati, a low caste boatman’s girl, who 
thus became the step-mother of Bhishma who Avas his son 
6y his other wife Ganga. Since Bhi.shma, otherAvise called 
Gangasuta, was .a Besta, being in a way the son of Satya- 
vati whose children Avere all Bestas, tho latter got the 
appellation of Gaugasiitas or in Kannada Gawiemalclcalu 
like Bhishma. 

The attendants of Varuna have given to their descend- 
ants the name of Parivaradav^wu meaning 

retinue of serving men. 
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The loss usual names, as given by Nanjangud inform- 
ants, are Dushyanta, Niahada or Parasava, Dasa or Mar- 
gava. According to Manu, a Dusliyantha is the son of a 
Kshatriya father and a Brahman mother. A Nishada, who 
is to live by fi.shing and snaring animals, is born of a 
Brahmin father and a Sndra motlier. Lastly a Dasa or 
Margava who is to subsist by working as a boatman is the 
sou of a Nishada father and an Ayoijavn mother. These 
names are not in vogue, and wui’o a])i)arently suggested for 
the occasion, by some Brahman instructor, as liigh-sound- 
, ing titles. 

All these attem[)ts have merely ai ison from the motive 
of making out a superior origin for tlie caste which, as its 
main occupation is boating and fishing in the waters, has 
adopted the name of (itnujupitfrKs or ir'iiHji'iuid'hilu, children 
ot water, which furnishes them with their moans of liveli- 
hood. It may be noted that in Noi-j lierii India, some in- 
ferior Brahmans who worship the Ganga at holy places call 
themselves Gaugaputras. 

^visians^ The following names are given as denoting the ox- 
jvisions. divisions op Kidan existing in this community : 

-m.jthe /D/h(.s- of Cliinna (gold), Bi.Ui (silv(w), Siirn't (sun) 
Ghi’vdra (moon), Dfri (goddess), ^idu (ciiarioteer), Miujilu 
(cloud), Hhitdiiiiija mar -iage ch:i.pl('t), A/a///(. (pearl), Ratnu 
(precious stone), Kastari. (musk), I'Jnindn (coral bead) and 
MnUiije (jasmine), 'rhero aia' two others called Manjim- 
mllu and Kudinamdlu,, but the signilicauco of the terms 
cannot i)e made out. 

It is said that silver ornaments are not worn by those; 
of the fielli Kida except during marriages. 

Kasyapa and Kaundinya gotnis, called after the RisJd 
Kasyapa and Kaundinya, are said to be found in all the 
endogamous divisions. These gidras do not stand in the 
way of marriages within thetuselves as they do with 
Brahmans, and seem to have come into existence from a 
desire on the })art of this caste to raise themselves in the 
social scale. 


Raju, Nayaka and Boyi are the titles usually affixed to 
the names of male persons. 

There is no peculiarity in the names adopted in 
this caste. Generally ancestral names and the names of 
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family deities are given to persons. Tayatima^ said Put- 
tmami may be given as cxainples of terms of endeai’inont. 
Opprobrions names are sometimes given to children born 
after loss of other children, snch as Kudaimiid (jungle), 
TippdtnvKi (dunghill) and Jivoaiayu (god of death). 

This caste admits persons of superior castes in the Casto con 
social scale, after the following cerejnony. The elders and atitution. 
the rifpresentatives of the Besta families gather together 
in a garden. I’lio u.s])iranL for admission bathes after 
V getting shaved ami goes to a temple, whei'o he receives 
'the holy water given by the priest, which he drinks and 
.sprinkles over his hciul. lie is then smeared with ashes 
all over the boily by tlu,' caste htiadman. A feast is given to 
the caste men at whieli ho collects a morsel from each and 
partakes of the meal along with the othm'S. Thenceforth 
he is reckoned as :> member of the caste. 

The elders of the caste are the Doddn \ajiiinit. 

(Henun* Elder), Ghitka Yajuuui (.liinior Eldei-) and IhHn 
8(itL The Dudda Yajimin has the power of enquiring into 
and a.vai'diiig [umisliiiKud of excommunication or tine foi' 
hreaclu's of caste customs. 'I'ho CJhikka Vajman is his 
personal as.sistant and is also (nilled Judi’nr (literally, sticik 
boarei'), because he ca,rries a .stick as the syndiol of his 
autliority. His duties are to collect casb; jieojile to join in 
the fniierals or to form .i caste conncil or Pu ii.rdi.ii,iiat to 
discuss, when necessary, and judge ipiestions relating to the 
casto. Punishments awarded liy the (toiineil or Dodda 
Yajmaii are to lie jiroelaimed by the Kolkar. 

The D(!sa Setti is ihe local head of the section. 11c 
gets the first umn/Kdti hnabida consisting of two cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, bctel-leavos and money aiiout eight annas, 
in all ceremonies, 'tdie Senior Yajmau gets a double iavt- 
hula. 

Adoption of a son is recognized. boy belonging to Adoption, 
the section of the adojiting fatlier is more generally selected 
than one belonging to other sections. A younger hrotlier is 
prohibited from being adopted by bis elder bi'otlier. The 
adopted boy is dis:ibled from marrying within the prola- 
bited degrees of relationsliip of either the adoptive or his 
natural family. 

The marriage should be ct^nfined within the same Marriage, 
sub-division ami those of the same L'uht cannot marry each 
other. The same rules of restriction on account of blood 
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relationship as in other castes have to be observed. Two 
sisters cannot be simultaneously married to the same person. 
They may be married to two brothers, the elder marrying 
the older sister, the younger marrying the younger sister. 
A man belonging to a family following the profession 
of agriculture does not give his daughter to a person fol- 
lowing the profession of fishing, or vice vetm. Similarly 
with palanquin-bearers neither the former nor the latter 
make marriage alliances. 

If a marriage take place outside the endogamous 
circle, the parties lose caste and are regarded as among the 
half-caste persons,. such as those of illegitimate birth. 

A Besta girl may remain unmarried. The practice 
of dedicating Basavis, though it exists, is getting into 
disfavour. Exchange of daughters is in vogue. 

Both infant and adult marriages are alloAved to take 
place. In the case of the former, a girl is married at the 
age of about twelve years. She lives with her ])urents 
till the consummation of the marriage takes place. Girls 
are not married to trees, swords, or other inanimate 
objects. Adult marriages take place generally within tin! 
first year after pubei'ty. If a young womiui is left un- 
married for a long time after that, her chastity is questioned 
and thereafter only marriage by Kndihe I'urm is allowed 
to her. 

If a girl has become pregnant before marriago by a 
man of her caste, slui is allowed to marry her lover in the 
Kudilce form. If he does not take her in marriage, he 
will be put out of caste, and she may join any other man 
in marriage, and her children, if any, will be affiliateil to 
him. If she has lived with a man of another caste, she 
will be OLitcasted. 

Marriages are generally settled by the parents oi' 
guardians. The proposal comes from the father of the 
boy, who with a few friends goes to the house of the in- 
tended bride at an auspicious hour with cocoanuts, tur- 
meric, red and yellow, betel-leaves and nuts. If consent i.s 
given by the other party, a letter of invitation and agree- 
ment is written then and there. A priest is called in to 
fix tho day of marriage. The letters of invitation are 
worshipped by both the, parties, and each party presents 
his letter to the other in a formal manner. 



Three, five or seven days bofoi-e Chuppnra or Pandal 
ceremony, the intended bride and bi'ido,i<rooiu are inade to 
exhibit themselves at a gathering of friends and relatives 
and an anUi * takes place. 

The da)’^ previous to Chappara oai-then vessels are 
newly brought to the house, anil Dasaris and Jogis are fed 
there. 

The construction of the Ohoppora or the i’andal is tlio 
(first of the important cereuionii'S of marriage. It consists 
bf twelve pillars ol winch one must b<> of juicy hiHi wood in 
P;he case of Kannada llc.stas, and in the case of others, of 
Wrrali‘ or K())i(it(mavti tree This post is known as holn 
Ifca/rtl'Afi (milk post or iiiiihnrt.it hit (m.ii'riage post), 
fl'lie Vhikkit Ydjutav. of the caste attended with drums and 
(gongs, goes to the tree with married vvoincn to bring Iho 
[miilk post. He worshi[)s the tree and cuts a branch of it. 
;It is brought home and fi.veii in a ])it already formed and 
spread with milk and ghee at the l»ottorn. A cloth pack- 
age eoiitaiiiing seven kinds of grain is tie! to it; and it is 
sprinkled over with water in which coi’al and gold arc 
Avashed, and jiuinted with red .iiid wliitc strij)es. 

I • In the (n'cniiig, a hmihaii'i consisting of white woollen 
thread to which arc tied a jiiecc of turmeric mot and an 
iron ring, is tied to the bridegroom’s baud. 

On the second day, w.'tor is hrought fi’orn a pond in 
vessels by married women. The Da.sari wop.slii]i.s the jiond 
and idols. The bridegroom’s sister liriugs oii<' of the Knla- 
tsa ])otg (styled rtaA (,j. sisjer’s put) decorated with 

Itomhale (arecamit fiowci'). They come back in procession, 
walkiii'jf over cloths si)road in the street by a washerman 
((3:Sdoa)j and with nKmcaroe at intervals. The 

latter is described as ibllows : — 

As tlic procession is moving, tl](3y spread a cloth 
on the ground in front, and place on it in six places, 
a. small (piantity of fruit rasayamu t Then fcho 
Dasayyas blowing tlie coneb and b(‘ating gong with cries 
of ah ! ah ! ah ! go ro\ind and round the cloth three times, 


* Amti is tiie coreniony ol waving over the bride and bridegroom a 
platfeer containing coloured water. 

t Easaijan(t'\^ a. sweet coiupeiiiub ^reuerally made by iiiixiTig together 
plantains, cueoamit, and jaggory with cjrdaniorns or pepper as spices, 
the wiiole mashed together. 
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and eat up tlio sweet stuff picking it up with tbcii* lips. 
This is repeated a nunihor of times before they reacli the 
mai’riage house, Tavo Dasayyas will hold tlie idols in theii* 
hands, and walk in front witliout taking part in the manc- 
sevfi, Tliesc are followed by the Odahuttid agadige 

bearer. The idols and the water pot are placed in a 
room and worshipped till the marriage is over. 

Among Saivas instead of mdvesevc the Jo- 

gayya worships Trisula and brings home the water 

vcsshl . 

Muhurtha or l)hai*o takes place on the third day. A 
ISlerala (Jambohina) branch is taken to a P(‘epul tree; and 
pnja offered to it, and it is tlien bi-ought home and again 
worshipped. I’lie bridegroom furnished with a spear or 
dagger is led in procession to a temple, where the relatives 
and friends of the bridal parties are gathered by invitation. 
The bride in the meanwhile cojues into the marriage house 
and takes her seat on the jdank. 'i’he bridegroom conies 
back from the temple holding a dagger in his right hand, 
and sits facing the liride while a screen separates the tAVo. 
The names of the immediate ancestors of both the jiartios 
are ropoate<i. The piironts pouri/Zk/i r nirii * on the united 
hands of the bridegroom ami the bride. 'Phe screen is 
taken ofl and the fall, a golden disc, tluj symbol of the 
marriage bond, is tied round the neck of the bride by the 
bridegroom. Rice newly pj'e])arod out of paddy for the 
occasion is poured in plenty on the bridal j>arty. The ends 
of tho cloths of the newly united couple ai’e tied together, 
and they prostrate themselves before their seniors who 
bless them in return with wishes of a long and happy 
married life. 

The fourth day is the last day of the marriage. Tho 
JeanJatua is untied by the married ladies ami placed in a 
plate containing jaggory and i-icc. Then takes place the 
KaDiba Sastra or ‘Pillar’ ceremony. At this, tlie nowJy 
married couplo place a handful of cooketl rice on a Avet 
clotb in front of each pillar and do puja. A.fter the pro- 
cession through the village is over, tho milk post is 

* Dhare Niru means water in drops. When any gift is made in a 
solemn religious manner, a few drops of water with a few Tolasi (Basil) 
leaves and sometimes a small coin is put into the hands of the recipient 
by the donor. The water fafls in dlmra or drops, and tho gift of a girl 
in marriage being one of the most solemn of such acts, the ceremony is 
CQmii^only denoted by the single word ‘ dharc\ 
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worshipped and in the end it is smeared over with ashes. 

This is the final act of the cei'emony. 

The bride-price is Rs. 1 2. This f^oes to the. bride’s Bride price, 
family, father, mother or brother. It is ^'iven in the pi‘e- 
senco of all during the ‘ clhiirc,’ The price of the bride 
married for the second lime is six rupees. 

TTie marriage cxpen.ses come io about fifty rupees, of 
which the major portion goc.s for feasting. 

In a marriage by KuUiJcc, ii, is the male ;nembers only Kudiko. 
and not married W'omen that attend the ceremony. Women 
who ar(> thu.s ma^’ried are not aliowi'd to take i)ai't in mar- 
riage and other auspicious oecasions. 

A girl attains lu'r age of juihcrty at about lier six- t'uberty. 
teenth year. She is kept in a shed for tliree days, during 
which periofl she is considered iiniinre. Soon afi-er iho 
signs ai‘c o])servod, she is ma<le to sit on a, plank, married 
women wave the arali or coloured water hetore her, and on 
the fourth day she bathes. 'I'il! the eleventh day after tlio 
bath, married women gather round her and make aniti in 
the evenings. On the sixteenth day, consummation of 
marriag(^ gc'uerally takes place. The shed in which the 
girl w'us hxlged at the time of her tii’st vim.sen, is burnt np. 

During the ordinary monthly periods, a woman bathes 
on the first day only, and remains in a portion of the house 
for throe days, during Avhich [)oriod she docs not enter the 
kitchen but does other household duties. 

When a girl is for the first tiAuo sent t,o Inn- liusband 
after the consununalinn of marriage, she is presented with 
new cloths and inailnluldi i.r., rice placed in her 

tying cloth, with jiiggory, cocoanut, some fruits, bctol- 
leavos and nuts. 

When a child-birth takes ])lace, the mother is kept 
in a separate room, at the dooi- of which a hatchet, rriargosa 
leaves, an old shoe and a broomstick are ]tlaeed to keep ofi' evil 
spirits. The period of ten days from the day of the birth 
of a child is one of pollution. On the cleventli day, a 
bath is given to the mother and child. 

Adultery within the caste is tolerated ; but tlie woman Adultery 
and her lover will be compelled to pay her husband’s marri- and divorce, 
age expenses in case sbe Avants to, live permanently with 
her lover. Sometimes it is settled by a small fine paid to 
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the caste, and the money is used for a general feast c’ hps. 
caste people. th© 

Divorce is allowed on the ground of uncbastity on 
part of the wife. She may marry again in the Kudihe for jj 
after divorce. One-half of the first husband’s marriage 
expenses must be refunded by the new husband, in return 
for which the former unties the tali and renounces his 
matrimonial lights over her. 


•’i^he remarriage of widows is permitted if the widow 
and lier new husband pay to the caste a fine of rupees six 
and rupees eight, resj)octive]y. A widow may marry her 
husband’s elder brotlier but such marriages are rare. 
The caste in such cases demands an additional fine of a 
few rupees. 


Children of a widow by her second lius.baud cannot 
claim the property of their mother’ .s first husband. Simi- 
larly sons by ber first husband cannot sueceod to tho pro- 
perty of her second liusband. Jf a man has children both 
by bis legal wife and bis concubine and if tboy all live 
together, the cbildren of the concubine can claim shares in 
the property of their natural father. 

Polyandry is unknoAvn but polygamy is fi*cely prac- 
tised. Bari'ciincss, defect in body oi mind and uncbastity 
on the part of the first wife are the jiriiicipal reasons for 
one to take another wife. The first wife’s sister is gener- 
ally preferred as a second wife. 


A son-in-law remaining with his father-in-law, is 
stated to be entitled to inherit the property of bis father- 
in-law, provided he performs the latter’s obsequies. In 
other respects, the iriombers of tbo caste follow the general 
Hindu law of inheritance. 


The dead body is generally buried, but wbon the person 
has died very old or has otboiwiso been held in great es- 
teem, bis corpse is burnt. During the last moments of * a 
man, all the relatives and caste people gather to take part 
in the funerals. A few grains of rice are put in the mouth 
of the defunct person by all the relatives and friends as a 
last mark of regard for him. The widowed wife worships 
the body and exchanges bctol-leayes with it. If a mar- 
ried woman dies before her husbaSIf', her body is laid in a 
litter constructed of green leaves and flowers and smeared 
with turmeric powder. 
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The dead body is generally carried in a frame ^ of bam- 
boo, .and where the parties can afford the expense, the 
frame is decorated with dowers. It is placed on the ground 
somewhere while half way towards the bnrml ground, 
where the son or other person officiating as the chief 
mourner goes round it with a pot of boiled rice in his hands 
and smashes the pot on the ground, nearest tlie head of the 
corpse. 

The dead are buried with Ihoir head turned to the 
South. A new cloth, a plantain h'af and a small copper cojn 
stuck in the doad man’s nose a- o the only things interred 
with him. Thi.s custom iias tcivon rise to a pi-ovorb in 
Kannada, which means “ Though yon earned so much, 
pity you arc loft without a j)i(^ in your nose.”* A new cloth, 
rice, betel-leaves and a few coins are laid oii the grave and 
the ioii of the village i.s hid to take tliom as his fees and 
price for the ground. Before tl* e earth is thrown over the 
body, a vessel conlaining some boiled rice is again taken 
round the grave thin'e times and smashed. If tlie body is 
burned, its remains and a.shesaro thrown in a pond or river 
on the third day. Milk and ghee .are ])onrod on the grave. 
If it is tive husband tiuit is (ioa<l, the woman takes off her 
bangles, /ft//, etc., and thi'ows them on the grave. Hence- 
forward she ceases to paint herself with turmeric paste. 

The ])eriod of mourning lasts for ten days. On the 
eleventh day,, file caste people are fed. A temple is visited 
by tlie chief mourner and cocoanitts are presented to the 
god and broken in his name. 'i'l;is ceremony is meant 
to open tlie gates of heaven more easily for the entry of 
the deparbe<l soul. During the period of mourning, no 
festivities are observed. Milk and sugar are not used foi* 
food and caslo marks are not put on the face. The whole 
period of mourning is considered to bo one of pollution. 

Agnate relations observe the full period of mourning 
for the death of an adult, while tliey <lo not observe any 
mourning for the doatli of a child. Tlie p.arents observe 
three days of mourning for the death of their infant 
children. 

For the propitiation of the ancestors in general, a yade 
(edizS) consisting of all the j^articles of food and plantain 
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Beligion. 


leaves and coins, is presented to a Pnrohit on the Maha- 
laya day. Religions ineiidicants snch as Dasayyas are fed. 
Ceremonies for deceased individuals are not performed 
periodically. 

Brahmans arc not re(|i]i}'ed to assist at the funeral 
ceremonic'S wliicli are carried on with the aid of the caste 
men aJono, wlio may he instrnctc'd what to do by the 
Brahmans. 

Those are Hindus hv i‘eligion and worsliij) the ordinary 
divinties, and have both Saivas and Va.islnuivas ^ among 
tliom. The Saiv.as worsldp Sidda\)paii and Rajappaji. 

Tlu'vo are tv:o ve\\i;\uA\v. mendieunt ovdevH u\ Uns evaste 
called Jo, /is ;»nd /)o,soi-is The Jof/is 

are Saivas and aT(‘ the devotees of i'li fnicltuvnrjiri lUiire 
Unmru Tliey caiaya horn (Sort) 

which emits a shrill sound and Knuidl'slri nnulra 

; nnd they annually semd an olToi’ing of money to 
Baire Df^rarii dMiis god lliey Avorship on Sun- 

days if pot daily. Th(‘ /i/.sYrr/.s* arc w()vs]ii[)pers of Vishnu 
and followcii’s of Rainamijaelairya. Tlieir [)rin(‘ipa] god is 
Kanganatha on the Hdigiri Ivaugan hill. Both these men- 
dicant ordcTs out ajiiinal footi and drijik alcoholic rupiors. 
Tli(^ other B(‘stas can int(‘rmarry williiJiein, 

Tolasamma wife of Riligiri Ibniga, Maram- 

ma I'ltanahalliyainnia, ^ Patalam- 

ma and Kalamma ai*o tl.eir deities. These 

have jurisdiction -within certain limits of territory, and are 
to be annually ])j o])itia((Hl foi* the welfare of the locality 
by holding /V///Y/,v or festivals, on which occasions buffaloes, 
sheep and FoavIs, arc ofbm sacrificed. ^FIh', ]*omains of tlio 
animals slanglderod for .sacrifice are partaken ofby’the 
people. Tlie carcasses of buffaloc^s are given away to Ma- 
digas. Individual offerings aiYi giAam after every recovery 
from a bad disease sucli as .‘^nnill-pox and cliolera. During 
epidemic .seasons, special offerings arc made to the local 
deities to induce them to turn out the intruding goddesses 
of the prevailing epidemic. 

Pnjaris of this caste worship these deities daily in the 
temples built for, them. At the annual festivities in front 


* Worshippers of Siva and VisJinii I'esneotivoly as their supreme 
deity. 
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of the temple ot Maratiinia, a SuU 0^^} i« played. A per- 
pendicular beam of about Hftoen feet supports and acts us 
a pivot to another horkontal beam. To the free dnd of the 
latter, a devotee who has made a vow suspends himself by 
getting tlio hoolt passeil through the fiesli at the back. 

The beam is turned round and Aviien it couspletes one turn, 
the devotee is taken down and he falls prostrate before the 
deity. The priest then gives him Vnmuhi 

Near the Si<li, ‘ 11 re-treading ’ takes place. A pit 
about U feet by 3 I'eet with a depth of 4 feet is tilled with 
burning cinders. The devotees tread the lire and walk the 
whole length without wincing. 

Natural ohjccts avc vcA'creAV and arc accorded the 
ranks of gods and goddesses. Thus streams in higli floods 
are worshipjmd. A now cloth, tuvincna po^vder, and tipaiv 
of new bamboo winnows are throwi- in .and iloated away with 
the current, rtnakosand .int-lii'l.s are m.) less important as 
ohjeels of reverence. On chduLi tlay, payu. is made 

with bowers and incense to serpent holes, aiid milk is 
poured for the snakes It) drink. Tiie siiaku idols, cut in 
stone and eushriued nndei- /'/vy^/i/ and trees, are 

visited with reverence. Jjukslmiidevi, tlu‘ goddess of 
wealth, is tlu'. [)riiici[»al deity of the easle, and they observe 
a yeaj'ly festival iji her honour. 

On the MaJi'iantciui day, iishorinen worship their nets, 
and cultivatoi's their ploughs. 

This ca.sLi: iias a comparatively lew status. Their Occupa- 
main occupations have bism fishing, lime hurniug and tion. 
palaiuju in -bearing aiui cultivation. Of lai.e tlio profession 
of fishing is not looked u[iua as a respectable one, since it 
leads to the killing of ruany 'iviiig beings, yorving as 
grooms, sweepers, and elephant drivers is also coudeinnod. 

. Nets are prepared by them in the old fusliioii and they 
never purchase them in tlio baaaar or use those not 
made by themselves. The principal iirstruineiiis they use 
for fishiiig are a cane witli a Imig liiag to wliieli arc attach- 
ed a hook and bait at the end. The husks or outer meal 
of grains well boiled iu water and I'oriued into balls are 
used as bait. These balls are stuck lo the ground and a 
stick waving on water indicates tli^-ur iiosition, 'I’he smell 
of the halls attracts hsh and the ii.shermeu make a sweep 
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of them with their net wlicre tliey get themselves en- 
tangled. Earth worms are nsed for the cane lines as bait. 

In their caste assemblies, an accused person or a wit- 
ness is said to have sworn wh('n he merely goes round tl.o 
gathering three times. Tliey do not usually touch the 
fire, or any other ol)jects lo take tlie oath ^J’hey believe ia 
omens, oracles and sorcery. 

Th(! sight of a jackal and tl.at of a toddy pot are among 
those regarded as auspicious omens. When any sickness 
visits a house, they consult Koracha soothsayers, to know 
whether the ailment is one sent by (lod oi' the effect of an 
evil eye. A mwv boiai cliild is given a na)ne suggested by 
the soothsayer. In all cases, children’s diseases are 
diagnosed by the soothsayer, and his pi-e.sciipiion regarding 
diseases caiused by spirits is followed in detail. For 
oracles, they go to tem|tlos to eonsult the presiding deity, 
lie is asked to give llowers, ami if e. Howei' drops down 
to the right of ibo idol, it is taken as a favoiirahlo 3*es[>on;-e, 
while flowers dr(.)p|)cd to the left are tlie reverse. If the 
deity is reluctant to give any definite indication, he is coaxed 
by promises of offerings of animals and money. It is 
believed iiy them that no dcvotio sup])iicating with a 
faithful spirit, has boon disappointed till the piesentday. 

Tiny tie talismans of copper sheet beaten thin with 
some writing thereon, called ijoiitr.'- round their 

anus as preventives against attacks of the spirits. Some- 
times tailsmans serve to ])rocure for ll)(' wcai'crs children 
or success in important imdertakings. 

The flesh of the followin!;- aniiiiids arc allowed to be 
used as food:— fowl, sheep, goat, cram', rabbit, crocodile 
and tortoise. 'I’liey never ciU fowls, si leej), goats, cranes, 
or other higher order of ainimds without first offering 
them to their gods ; and they indulgi'. in such luxuries 
chiefly during festivals. They consider it a virtue to 
abstain from animal food. 

Ihey ai'o entitled to use, at. their mai’riages, a red 
cloth canopy and pulamjuin and uiiihi’ella. Horses maybe 
ridileii by them, borne Best as ol Nanjungud do not use a 
palainpiin, us once upon a Lime when a bride and bride- 
groom were going in in a mai riage iirocession, it acci- 
dentally took lire and was burnt. 



They belong to the eighteen Phanas which are said to 
be a remnant of the old trade guilds. They do not dine 
with any of the nine Phanas who are their rivals". 

In caste status, these are higher than Vaddas and 
Korachas. They do not take food with Waddas, Korachas, 
Barbers and Agasas, though all these latter eat in the houses 
of Bestas. 

Bestas are the usual Pujaris of Yellamma and 
Maramma. 
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KORACHAS OR KORAMAS. 


fn the last two Census Reports of the State, it has 
been in a way assumed that Korachas and Koramas are 
two different castes ; but there is strong reason to hold 
that the names are mere local variations for one and the 
same caste. The exogamous divisions among them and, 
family names wherever they are found, and the customs 
such as a maternal uncle’s right to the first two daughters 
of his sister at reduced tern, and the payment of the tera 
amount in easy instalments spread over a nnmbei- of years 
are all common to both tlie branches, who moreover speak 
the same language. The number of^^this caste, according 
to the last Census, was 24., 228, the number of males and 
females being nearly equal. 'They are found scattered all 
over the State, and as a large section of them arp of wan- 
dering habits, it is not easy to determine where they are 
chiefly located. 

Their usual names are Korama Korava Name, 

or Koracha and they sometimes call themselves 

Komomiji maJd-afu They have acqnii-ed 

nicknames of KuHa Koinc/ia or Knllfi Kornvia 

t)j reason of their reputed thieving, propensity. 

Abbe Dubois calls them Knlla Uitnlaru 
but this is not current as a name of the caste now, and was 
probably only a description of their predotfiinant profession 
as a thieving fraternity, which he mistook to be the 
name of the caste. 

Those that are popularly known as Korachas, say 
that Koramas are a different class, addicted to thieving, 
while those passing for Koramas resent being called 
by the other name which, they say, applies to a thieving 
class. I’he origin of the two wordfi seems to be identical 
and there is little to choose between them as to the evil 
repute that they suggest, 
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Origin. 


In Telugu, they are known as Erukulas (.idJ'B'Jwsssrf'J) a 
name which to their thinking carries no stigma, and which 
each class claims as appropriate to its own division. 

They have as their title oj- name-ending, Setti 
besides the usual ones of Appa (^^1 and Ayya ; and 

they maintain that they belong to the 18 Phanas or right 
hand section of castes. 

Korama and Koracha both seem to be derived from 
tlio verb knrit meaning to divine or prognosticate, 

and are apjdied to the caste on account of their profession 
of fortune-telling, which their women practise. Some derive 
these terms from a word Avhich means a hillman {cj. Tamil 
Kurauj a hill coniitry), showing that these people are a 
wild tribe living in jungles. But the former appears to 
be the more probable derivaiion and is in meaning equiva- 
lent to the 'Pcdugii name of the caste, namely, JUrukula 
which coiruis from the root Eimjii to know or di- 

vine. 

Ko;-avanji makkulu means children 

ot a Kora\'anji, that is, a female fortune-teller. 

Many Koramas Avho are educated and live in towns 
repudiate ihe name, and call thejnselves Bahijas or Kora- 
vanjis. The division of Koramas known as Sonai 
Koramas tMio are pipers, in some ])hices such as Chikmaga- 
lur, deny their identity with the main caste. But an enqui- 
ry into their habits and customs proves their unmistakable 
identity. 

It has not been ])ossible t o obtain information of any 
value eoueerning the origin of the caste. It is likely that 
they are one of the aboriginal tribes, or that they have a 
largo proportion of blood of such tribes in their veins. Of 
course, in tlieir case also, mythological or fanciful legends 
arc not wanting to c.xplain their origin. There is a story cur- 
rent that Pcirvati, the consort of Biva, once disguised herself 
as a soothsayer and that Koramas are her descend- 
ants. Another story connected with their occupation is 
that a Mthla Avas asked to prej)ai-e a cradle for Parvati’s child 
out of a serpent with its stomach filled Avith precious 
stones, but he was afraid of touching it on account of the 
rattling noise ,of the .stones. Then a'Koracha A\'as asked, 
to do the job but he was given a knotted serpent and as 
the precious stones Aver» held tightly packed in their place 
by the knots, ho heard no rattling, and boldly took it and 
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split it like a bamboo and made tbe cradle. Both castes 
were thenceforth to live on bamboo wicker work;. but the 
MMa still goes about in a gingerly manner and splits his 
bamboos from the bottom, whereas the Koracha proceeds 
to cut them from the top. As a reward for the cradle 
made by him, PArvati presented the Koracha with a divin- 
ing rod of the bamboo and a winnow which she had been 
using herself for fortune-telling, and that is how this pro- 
fession has come down to them. 

Mythology apart, they are a wandering tribe found 
all over the State. 'Chat they are decidedly of Tamil origin 
is borne out by the language they speak, which is common 
to them irrespective of the place they live in, whether as 
Erukulas in the Tehigu country, as Koravas in the Tamil 
tracts, as Koramas or Korachas in the Kannada parts or as 
Koravis or Kaikaris in the Mahratta country. 

Abbe Dubois is of opinion that their customs and 
manners have much in common with those of wandering 
tribes known in England and France as Gypsies or Bo- 
hemians, and that they might have come into this country 
from Egypt. But the conclusion is far-fetched and Koramas 
of this State do not show the least traces of such a distant 
origin. 

They speak a language which appears to be a dialect 
of Tamil or a medley of Tamil, Tehigu and Kannada, the 
first element preponderating. It is not easily intelligible 
to common people, and like all criminal ti ibes they have a 
slang of their own which the uninitiated cannot understand. 
They are said to have, says Mr.. Bice, a peculiar gypsy 
language of their own with a system of signals which 
enables them to converse with the initiated, unobserv- 
ed. * 


There are four main divisions which, though origin- 
ally based on occupations, have become endogarnous at 
present. They are uru or Dabbe Korachas (efvsdj 
Uppu or Ghattada Korachas 
also known as Ettina Korachas 
Kunchige Korachas and Sonai Kora- 
chas There said to be also Patrada 

Korachas and Sille Korchas 

Dru Korachas are so called because they have settled 
down within towns and villages. , They are agriculturists 
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but also make baskets, and their women practise tattooing 
and fortune-telling. They are styled Dabbe Korachas as 
they prepare bamboo baskets and other wicker work. Uppu 
Korachas trade in salt and are known also as Gha^tada 
Korachas, because before the introduction of railways, they 
were the chief carriers of trade between the sea-coasts 
and the interior of the country above the gbats. Bttina 
Korachas use bullocks more than donkeys as beasts of bur- 
den, and they have incurred notoriety as cattle-lifters. 
Kunchigo Koi'achas are those who manufacture Kwichige or 
the brush used by weavers for starching their yarn. Sonai* 
Korachas get their name from a wind instrument (a pipe 
called Honii in their dialect) on which they play. 


Except Uru and Sonai Korachas w'ho are almost settled 
and live witliin villages, the I'ost are more or less reputed 
to he thiov('s and arc known by the nickname of Kalla or 
thieving Korachas. 


Exo^anioiis 

divisions. 


They have four exogarnous divisions: —Hatpadi 
®), Kiivucli .Meiipadi Mcudragutti 

^). Th('y say tluc llie people of Satpadi ilivi'<ion regard 
the Kakke plant in Telugu, as sacred and those 

of tlie Kava'.li, t.he Margosatree, and tljat they set up stones 
to re])re8ent their family gods underneath tlieso trees, to 
worship them. The meanings of those tei ms are obscure 
and is said to be connected wdth the various services-per- 
formod to the god ( Venkataramanaswaini) at the shrine 
of Tirupati. It is stated that Sdtjxidi are so called because 
they adorn their god with flowers and jewels, this process 
being in d’amil styled i^dtpddi which is equivalent to Sa- 
in San.skrit, Kdvadi moans a carrying pole and 
the people of this division arc said to liave carried their 
offerings to tlieir god, suspended to a polo at both ends. 
Mtnpd4i division sing jiraises of god before the idol ; and 
Men4r<i<jutti division offer shoes to the idol. 


Siitpadi and Kilvadi are said to be the only two proper 
divisions, the other two Men^ragutti and Menpadi being the 
late immigrants from Bandar country (Krishna District), 
belonging to these main divisions. They received separate 
names, and even now, in some places, it appears that 


* I’liey may easily ideuiiiied a-; tho anake*chariner8 who, roiue 
i'layitig on their jKpes. with cobras which they exhibit 
before houses , 
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intermarriages between S^tpAdi and Men^ragutti or,K4va^i 
Menpafji are not allowed ; bnt this distinction is hot long 
kept up. 

Korachas have also what are known as family or house 
names, which however have no significance in marital 
relations. Some of these names are appended. They have 
no hypergamous divisions. 

The ordinary Xorachas do not observe any elaborate Birth 
birth ceremonies. Soon after the child is born, it is wash- ceremonies, 
od in lukewarm water, and sometimes the mother is also 
given a bath and made to lie flat, the waist being tightly 
bandaged. She is given the usual heating medicines to 
help her recovery. On the 5th or the 7th day, she and the 
child are bathed. The whole house is cleaned with cow- 
dung water and some casteracn are invited to a dinner. In 
the evening of that day, the child is put into a cradle and 
is given a name. Toddy, 'arrack and even foreign liquors are 
freely used on this occasion. 

Their names are generally taken from tho.se of their 
gods and goddesses which include many sylvan deities. 

The following may be taken as typical, both f(.r male.s and 
females.* Siitilra Main TTuiiinira 

Hfinuniii Malln Yalla and Mach, a, 

nicknames such us, Juki (curly haired). Soda (crook- 
ed) are common 

When a child is born after the death of one or more 
children, a peculiar custom is observed in some places. 

Soon after the purification bath is taken, the mother 
either really or nominally goes begging to a few houses to 
perform a vow previously taken to Venkatramaria (of Tiru- 
pati) or other family deity, while the father follows her 

* lu tlie Dravidiaii languages, the suine name may be u.seJ for both 
sexes, but the sex is always distinguisbod by the ending, masculine 
ending in a («s) and the feminine in i pa). Kxoept in familiar inter- 

(' mrse, an honorific snttix is always, especially in the higher castes, add- 
til, which may be either general such as appa («SS^ -father), ayya 

(Wetig from Sanskrit arya, elder or sir), ann'i brol.lier), or profes- 

sional or caste -denoting, such as ndstri, dikuhita for Brahmins, arasu or 
raje-aragu for the Arasu (or kingly castes), ■'•'cffi, gaui^a, ndyaka for 
other castes, and rav indifferently for Brahmans, Mahi“attas, Sudras, etc. 

For female names, the variety is not so great, the tenninatious 
being amma, avva ®>®ter), and anunay,- 

yi ( a dimunitive form, to denote clearness, of ammn), the latter 

being specially employed by the Arasu community and those who imi- 
tate them. 
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with the child in his arms. Out of the money collected, a 
silver or a copper necklace is made and put round the 
child’s neck. The nose is bored and a ring inserted in the 
hole ; and the child is given a name to denote that he has 
been born for the sake of begging or by begging.* 

There is no custom of giving two names to the child, 
one for ceremonial purposes aiid the other for everyday 
use. But it is a notoriou.s fact that the Korachas who en- 
gage themselves in the profession of thieving have a num- 
ber of aliascfi, and they have an understanding among 
themselves as to which should be employed on each occasi- 
on, so that the deception may not l)o discovered, even if the 
other moinbers of the gang are separately questioned abouti 
the names of their associates. 

d'ho Korachas seem to have traces of the custom called 
Cottruulv, according to wliicl), when a wife is delivered of a 
child, tlie hnshand is confined to hed and treated as a deli- 
cate patient. The pi-actice seems to be dying out, and 
exists only in remote ]»arts in the Shimoga District and 
olsewliero, Tli(‘S(* [)co])le were (ivu^stioned in Uiriyur, Sira, 
Maddagiji, Kankanhulii, Mulbagal and Goribidnur Taluks 
but. tlmy were g-cnerally unwilling to admit its existence 
without a round-about cross-examination. There is a pro- 
verb in 'I’amil whieb means thai when a Korara^ woman 
brouglit forth a son, the Koraina man ate assafetida,. t Even 
where the usage has not disappeared, tliey now only no- 
minally follow it, ghdng the husband a little of the medi- 
cines prejiared for the wu’fe. { 

When a man has no children he may adopt a boy, pre- 
ferably the son of a brothci- or one belonging to the same 
exogamons division. But a brother cannot be adopted. 
There is no ceremony observed except that of taking off 
the old waist tliri'ad .^nd putting on 

a new one and giving a dinner to the caste people, to an- 
nounce the fact. 

Marriages are generally celebrated after pubei'ty. A 
woman may, without incurring any social odium, remain 

* Such as Tlrupdlitidflii or Tirupcvnki •pufthiai'ddu^^xS^ 

* ^ ^ V -c , r®' • 

X The late Mi*. G. Krishna Kao made some enquiry on this matter 
while ho was Superintendent of Poli>"o in Shimoo'a, and furnished a 
short account, which has been published by the Superintendent of the 
Madras Museum, in a Bulletin. (Vol. JV, No. 2, pp. 116-116), 
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unmarried. If she should be discovered to have gone 
astray, she is made to join the man, in Jcildike, if lie is of 
the same caste- If the paramour is of a different but higher 
caste, her fault may be condoned by a fine, but if he hap- 
pens to bo of a loyver caste, she loses her caste. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised to some extent 
according to the means of the husband, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

In marriages, they have to avoid girls among their 
agnatic relations and others born in their own group, the 
affinity to the group being traced through males. Mar- 
riage with an elder sister’s daughter is allowed, but the 
daughter of a younger sister cannot bo taken to wife, 
unless by a widower. Maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s 
daughter may bo married ; but in the case of the paternal 
aunt’s daughter, if his father or paternal uncle (younger 
or elder) has already maiTiod a daughter of hers, the other 
cannot be tnarried by him (the nepliew). Marriages in 
the section in which one’s own mothei' or father’s mother 
was born are allowed, but not in the section in which one’s 
own mother’s inother was born, as the latter genei ally 
happens to be of one’s own section. A man may marry 
two sisters, but not simultaneously. It is said that if a 
man has married the jounger of the two sisters, the elder 
cannot afterwards be taken to wife, either in regular 
marriage or in lend Ufa, on the ground that the relationship 
as wife’s sister is looked upon as equivalent to that 

of a mother thus rendering marriage with her incestuous. 
Two sisters may be muriicil by two brothers. The only 
other formula not covered by the j ulo of exogamy is that 
the intended couple should not be related, either actually, 
or by analogy as parent and child or as brother and 
sister. There is no objection to exchange of daughtei s be- 
tween two families in mai’riage. 

It is a binding custom among the Korachas that the 
first two daughters of a woman must be given, on a reduced 
tera, to her brother to be married either by himself or to 
his sons. If he has no sons and does not himself stand in 
need of the girls for marriage, his right to them is exer- 
cised by his getting two-fifths of the tera amount payable 
for each of them at their marriage',* but if he takes them, he 
pays only 12 pagodas each, while the usual tera is 30 
pagodas. 
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This is one of the few castes in which the wife may 
be older than the husband by months and even, though 
rarely, by years. This is explained by them as owing to 
their disinclination to forego their right to marry a sister’s 
daugliter which is universally recognised in the caste. 

’J’here are no impassable bars to marriage imposed by 
religious er professional considerations, but they usually 
contract marital T'olations only with families that are 
known to one another and that arc already so connected. 
Such of the caste as have long given up criminal and pre- 
datory habits, and have settled in towns and villages 
ow'uing houses and other property, will not naturally enter 
into alliance with their castemeu, who are still notoriously 
addicted to such habits. 

I'he Korachas who have adopted settled habits, havt^ 
boon imitatiug Vakkaligas and other similar castes in their 
marriage ceremonial to a greater or less extent. But the 
wandoriug portion of them still retain their peculiarities. 
They observe no Vilya-Sdtitra do not call in 

any band of pipers nor use the l)hdtshiHi)a marriage 

chaplet, }Ui<I some llo not even ei-oct a mai-riage booth, 
'i lie Bialifiiau astrologer is consulted only to see if the 
stars corresponding to the names of parties agree* and 
to fix a day. lie lias no further share in the celebration 
of the marriage. 

Monday is considered the ])ro])cr one to commence 
the actual ceremony. On tlie pj-evious Friday, the bride- 
groom goes to the bride’s lint and presents her with a few 
coins, the acceptance of which signifies her consent. They 
are both then rubbed ivilli turmeric paste and have a 
general feasting separately in their own places. 

If the parties live in separate villages, the bridegroom 
and his party arrive at the village of the bride and pitch 
their hut near hers. 

On the day fixed for the marriage, two fresh huts are 
erected, Avith their doors openiug to the east, one being for 
the bride and the otliei- for the liridegroom. Strictly 
sjieaking, this should be done though they live in houses 
ill villages, as marriages must always take place before huts 
temporarily put up, but these living in towns have mostly 

* This 18 called in Kaniiaija aw Hemruhutu ^ i.e., agi’eemont 

uf names. 
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given up this practice. The parties are led to their hnts 
and are anointed and bathed. They are then seated on 
pices of date mats and are besmeared with turmeric. 
After this, they have a dinner for the castemen. 

In the evening at about 6 the bride and the bride- 
groom are again anointed and bathed. Dressed in fresh 
clothes, they are made to sit facing each other on date 
mats between the two huts. The fringes of their garments 
are tied together, and between the couple two pots 

are kept on a date mat and worshipped. They rest 
their hands on these pots, the hand of the bridegroom 
being placed over that of the bride ; and each ties to the 
other’s wrist a Icanlmvi of woollen and cotton thi’eads twist- 
ed together and a turmeric root, a betel leaf and a copper 
ring tied to it. Similar Im’iika^aa are tied to the pots i Jso. 
The couple are then led to the bride’s house by the bride- 
groom's maternal niiele or a similar relation. That night, 
the bride and the bridegroom observe a fast. 

Early in the morning, the next day, the maternal 
uncle of either the bride or the bridegroom who happens 
to be unmarried, outs a brancli of a Ncrale tree (Jamho- 

lana, and places it at a well or a walor course. Five 

persons, two me7i and three married women, go there 
carrying two sacred pots and a light, fill the pots with 
water, worship them and the piece of Ncra)e wood, and 

bring them to the bride’s hut. This branch is fixed on a 

small dais in front of the bride’s hut and the pots are 
deposited on a bed of rice spread near it. Two earthen 
dishes filled with cotton seed and castor oil are placed on 
these pots and lighted and kept burning till the dhare is over. 
It is tho belief that if these lights, stjled mimdapa dipa 
burn steadily, the marriage will prove a 
happy one. A kalasa is also placed there on grains of 
rice spread in a dish, and piija is made to it, a cocoanut 
being offered and frankincense burnt. 

The bride and. the bridegroom are now conducted to 
this place and stand facing each other, the bride looking 
towards the east. The bridegroom ties the td{i made of 
a string of black glass beads round the bride’s neck ; and 
then they put handfuls of rice on each other’s head. The 
married couple sit to a common meal with the 

three women and two men that ha'^e brought the sacred 
twig and pots, in which cooked rice, plantains, jaggory and 
ghee arc served to them. 
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After this they have Salugu when the bridegroom 
and the bride sit together and offer to each other flowers, 
sandal, turmeric paste and pan^fnipari, and pour sdse or 
rice’* on each other. Then with the fringes of their garments 
tied together, and bolding each other by the right hands, they 
are taken to bathe. They sit side by side on wooden 
pestles laid on the ground and water is poured on them. 
They go with wot clothes on and worship the Nerafe twig 
by going round it thrice and falling prostrate before it. 

“ The pot searching” ceremony takes place next. A 
pot decorated Avith chnnam lines is filled with red coloured 
water, and pieces of silver, copper and gold are thrown in it. 
The bride and l.he bridegroom are made to search for and 
pick out these pieces alternately. 

That evening the bride and the bridegroom dressed 
in rich chithcs, and the girl profusely bedecked and crown- 
ed with flowers go in state to a temple and after Avor- 
ship return to the bride’s but, the procession being led by a 
married Avonian carrying a lamp on her head. At the 
entrance of tl.c but, the wotuan waA'es this lamp about the 
couple for which service slie receives a little present. 
I’hc couple are then taken into the hut, given fresh clothes 
and served witli food, which they and tlic tliree married 
women and two men referred to, must eat from the sam <3 
dish. This is called the second Buma (a3s»rf:>). 

Then the Nerdfe brancli set up in the pandal, is remov- 
ed after pwja from its place. Before its removal, the 
castemen assemble and demand presents according to the 
means of the parties. ’I'hey begin sometimes as high as 
a hundred rupees, but by haggling the demand is reduced 
to about five or ten rupees. Occasionally when the parties 
are very poor, it is even compounded for a betel leaf and 
a niit. 

The bride and the bridegroom are again besmeared 
with turmeric, aud the mother fills the girl’s garment with 
presents consisting of dry cocoanuts (kopra) cut in halves, 
turmoi-ie roots, hotel leaves and nuts, five quarter-seers of 
rice and five /ntwa.'.-. They then rise from their seats with 
the fringes of their garments tied together and holding 

• Rice is believed to be the sa'n of plenty and the throwing of rice on 
the heads ol the couple by way ..f blessing is meant to invoke prosperity 
and happiness on them. In every anspicions ceremony this is an impor- 
tant item. ^ 
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each other’s right hand. The bride transfers the presents 
into the cloth of the bridegroom, who keeps the rice and 
returns the rest to her. They salute the elders by pros- 
trating before them and receive their congratulations ac- 
companied with presents of money ranging from a two anna 
piece upwards, though rarely going to rupees. The hut 
erected for the husband is then pulled down and its 
materials and the domestic vessels contained in it are carri- 
ed to some distance by the bride, who also drives at the 
same time her husband’s donkeys to the new site. She 
then puts up the hut again and with fi-ve married women 
who accompany her, she fetches water from a well, 
cooks food and serves it to all the guests. This finally 
instals her in her new house as its mistress. 

This hut is again pulled down and those who brought 
the materials of the hut and the milk post tie them up in a 
bundle, which they sink in a pond or avoH. They are then 
dismissed Avith presents and some Tuoney. 

The amount of hi-ide price or tcra (or oli in Tolugu) is 
21 jAagodas or Rs. 7 '2, and in some places 20 pagoflas or 
Rs. (iO. It is said that sometimes as much as Rs. 100 
has to be paid. On account of the general poA’erty of the 
caste, the payment is spread over a large nninbei- of years 
and it is reported to be not uncommon for a man to remain 
indebted to the family of his father-in-law during his 
Avhole life. Among some farnilitAS, particularly among the 
wandering portion of the caste, the son-in-law lives near 
his father-in-law’s hut till a child is born to him. 

Among the more civilized portion of the caste, half 
the tera is paid at once', the remaining half being paid at 
a subsequent date or at the consummation of marriage. A 
widower marrying a virgin need not pay any additional 
amount. 

The expenditure at a marriage of course greatly 
varies according to the means of the parties. In addition 
to the amount of tera, the aA’erage for a family in ordinary 
which generally means, poor) circumstances, may be 
roughly estimated to be twenty rupees for toddy, twenty- 
five rupees as feeding charges, and twenty-five rupees for 
clothes and sundr}?^ purposes. 

Both parties, especially that o^the bridegroom, must 
supply the oastemen with drink every day, and any 
omission to do so is resented and leads to quarrel* 
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Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, sbe is considered impure 

for four days. During this period, she remains outside the 
house or hut and a separate shed, made of green leaves of 
Laklmli plant is put up for her. She is given a mat to sit 
on, and a branch of tlklca plant and an iron knife are kept 
always in the shed to wai’d off evil spirits, to whose attacks 
she is considered specially liable during the time. Among 
people living in villages and towns, the ceremony of 
presenting the girl with cocoanuts and other things filled 
in her garment, is observed every evening. 

On the fifth day, two married women assist her to 
bathe and jmesent her with pan-supari, dried cocoanut 
halves and some flates and Bengal gram soaked in water. 
Green gram and rice are separately boiled and mixed together 
with jaggory and made into balls of which three are given 
to the girl to eat, the rest being given away to two boys 
and two girls. There is generally a dinner to the caste. 
The girl takes only one meal during the day. 


Willow 

Marriage. 


In the case of a girl who has attained puberty before 
marriage, consuramatiou is delayed for three months after 
the tnaiTiage, at the end of wliicli the ])nsband goes to his 
wife’s liut, a caste dinner is give)), and man and wife there- 
after live togethet . 

Widow marriage is freely allowed, and a woman may 
marry as niany times as she pleases, provided that at the 
time of every subsequent marriage, her previous husband 
is eillmr dead or has divorced ])er. The ceremony observed 
is very simple. The head of the i-jiste styled Nmjak k 
i)ivited iilong with other caste people. In the evening of 
the )lay fixed, before the house of the woman, her intended 
husband presents her with a new cloth with or without 
some jewels in addition. The liana presenteclto the caste 
by her previous husband at maiu-iage, is returned to 
his heir, and a similar sum is now given to the caste by 
the new husband. The Nayak then declares them husband 
and wife. The castemen are treated to a dinner and are 
regaled with toddy. The tem amount paid to a widow 
varies between from three pagodas to fourteen pagodas. 

A widow cannot many her husband’s brother, but 
may marry any other belonging to his division or sept. 
It has been stated in one account that the second husband 
who is allowed the concession of paying a low tera has to 
support the children of the woman by her first husband 
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though irhen grown up, they revert to the family of the 
first husband. 

Divorce is permitted on account of the wife’s adultery. Divorce. 
The divorced woman may marry her paramour, the latter 
having to pay to the previous husband not only the tera 
amount paid by him, but also the oxpense.s of marriage. 

Adultery with a man of a higher caste is generally 
condoned, but entails excommunication when the woman 
has gone astray with a man of a lower caste. It has been 
stated that a man of this caste who attempts to outrage 
the chastity of a married woman, is punislied by having 
his head and whiskers completely shaved, and paraded in 
the street seated on a she-donkey, a paste of onions being 
previously applied to his bald crown. If he wushrs to rejoin 
the caste, he is fined the cost of a dinner with toddy to 
the castemen. 

They are not very strict in matters of sexual morality. 

But it is difficult to bcbeve as stated in a recent publication 
that they sell or pledge their wives “ taking them back 
upon redemption of the pledge with any children born 
“in the interval and treating them as tlumgh nothing 
“ had happened. No trace of this practice as a 
custom, could be discovei'cd by enquiries made in this 
State. It is likely that the observation is duo to a hasty 
generalisation from some causes of sexual Jaxity coming to 
notice. But poverty and a low standard of moi ality ac- 
count for the wives of criminals incarcerated for long 
terms accepting the protection of some one else, and re- 
turning to the husband after his return. 

If a man has sexual conueotion with an unmarried 
girl and the fact becomes known to the caste, the pair will 
be married under Icudilce form. The man pays some fine, 
which is spent in supplying toddy to the castemen, and 
gives a dinner. The pair remain separate till they go to 
^’’irupati and have the ceremony called fala-bdlu 
performed there. Two or three castemen accompany them 
to the temple there. After worshipping at the shrine, the 
priest throws some rice on the heads of the pair seated 
together with their children, if any, on either side. They 
then, in their turn, pour rice on each other’s heads. This 
fully validates their marriage, and the children born of 
this wedh'ck, whether before or after this ceremony, will 

* Notes on Criminal Class by Mr. Mnllaly. 
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Death cere- 
monies. 


be entitled to have their marriages pei’formed in the re- 
gular fashion. The omission of this ceremony is said to 
leave the children in the inferior status of Kudikb-Salu 
(progeny of concubinage) and they are not allowed mar- 
riage relations with those regularly born.* If a widow 
or a divorced woman marries another, the form of marriage 
is h'ldike, but she need not undergo the tala-balu cei emony 
at Tirupati, as she has already undergone regular marriage 
once. 

They bury their dead. As soon as life is extinct, 
the body is washed and a mark is put on the forehead 
ndma if a male and kwhiiHa spot if a female. Then it is 
covered up in a new cloth and is carried to the burial 
ground on a bier built of bamboos. The carriers must, if 
])ossible, be all related as agnates to the deceased. As 
usual, the body i.s placed on the ground when lialf-way to 
the burial ground, and the chief mourner going round it 
three times from right to left,t breaks a new pot standing 
by the head of the corpse, and throws about cooked rice 
round the bier. Thereupon the carriers change sides and 
take the body straight to tlic burial ground. They lower 
the body into tlio pit, and tlie chief tnonrner puts the first 
handful of earth, the others all doing likewise after him. 
When the grave is thus closed up, the chief mourner goes 
round the ground with a burning faggot of wood and 
quenches it at the liead side of the buried body.J The 
body is buried with the head turned to the south and only 
the cloth in which the body has been rolled up is buried 
along with it. On the grave they leave a quarter anna** 
coin which a Holeya takes for himself. The party re- 
turn home after bathing in a rivt r or a vvell, and have to 
see a light kept burning at the place where the deceased 
expired. 

* This practice is in vogue only aui uig tlio wandering portion of 
Koraclias. 

t For aiispicious conMiiouies whon one lias (.o go roinid in token of 
showing respect or worship, one goes iVoin left, to riglit— in the way the 
siiii moves ap|)arently in the sky. In uii insyiieioiis eerenionies, as 

deatli ceremonies, one generally circumambulates in the contrary ijr 
apa$av7ja manner. 

X This is known in Tehigu as tala(joriv% peftedi , 

i.e , placing a faggot at the head. 

** This 1.S called in Kiinuada Holn/idga and is said 

proj^rly to belong to a caste of men known as Suduqddu Siddas 
or Kati Papas iu I'elngu, 'The Holey 

collects this on bjlialf of above and when tliey pay the Holeyas 
periodical Visits, the latter have to pay some amount ou thin account, 
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On the third day, the chief mourner and some others 
of the family go to the burial ground and offer cooked, rice 
and water to the deceased. Again on the fifth day, they 
similarly offer food at the grave. It is believed that the 
spirit of the deceased is lingerim? about in the bodies of 
crows which should eat up this food. This day all 
the agnates take a bath which removes the pollution. At 
the end of a month or at a later date within the third 
month, all the castemen and relations are invited to a 
dinner, and offerings of food are made to a haUisa set up 
in the name of the deceased. 

They do not observe ^irdddhas, but during the Dasara 
or on the Mahalaya new-moon day — a Kaldna is set up in 
the middle of the house, new cloths, if they can afford to 
buy them, are kept near it, and in\ja is made to it by burning 
incense and breaking a cocoanut in the names of the 
deceased ancestor.s, 

Korach is were formerly a nomadic people, but many 
of them have now settled in towns and villages. They have 
no recogniy-fd head-quarters. The nomadic section are es- 
sentially a Criminal class, figuring largely in dacoity, high- 
way robbery and burglary. They go about in gangs when 
on their criminal expeditions, and different gangs have 
some means of keeping themselves informed of the move- 
ments and places of I’eudezvons of their allied gangs, to 
whatever distance they may penetrate, 

I 

[frn-Korachas live in liouseo similar to those of other 
castes of their ovn standing, but the wimdering Korachas 
live outside the villages in temporary huts /if arched cover- 
ing like the top of a country cart, the bent bamboos being 
stuck in the ground, so as to leave a breadth of about four 
feet. They encamp in groups and when they shift their 
places, they carry away their huts on their bullocks. The 
thieving gangs generally select their places for camping in 
the jungle. 

They have no objection to take into their fold persons 
nmle or female, of other castes, such as Vakkaligas, Bapa- 
jigas or Kurubas, who are admittedly higher in social 
scale. * Some accounts say tliat the convert rnust be one 
belonging- by birth to the right hand group (18 Phaoas), to 
which the Korachas belong. Some ceremony is observed 
at the time of admission. The candidate after a bath gets 

* It is said that a Brahman will not be admitted into their caste. 


Social 

status. 
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his tongue slightly touched with a burnt piece of gold or a 
margosa stick. Sometimes he has to swallow a little of tur- 
meric and soapnut paste, B.e gets tirtJM and prasdda in b, 
temple, and afterwards gives a dinner to the castemen, with 
whom he also eats sitting in the same line, after the headman 
has publicly announced his admission. In the evening the 
castemen are generally regaled with toddy at the expense of 
the new-comer. 

They are not required to employ Brahmans for their 
tnarriages or an y other cei*emonial purposes. But some of 
them, settled in towns, occasionally call in Brahmans chiefly 
as a mark of res[)ectability, and when any Brahman does go 
to minister to tliem, he i.s not subjected to any social disability. 

In social position, they rank very low, although they 
belong to tlie right hand group of castes known as the 
Eighteen Phapas. In the bell and the spoon, the insignia of 
the Eighteen Phanas which is always kept in the custody of 
the (!lialavadi,* the professional symbol of the Korachas, 
narn(ily, tlie »,plitting knife, is engraved, and the Ohalavadi 
carries the insignia in their proco.ssious and other sc4emn 
occasions. The Korachas ai e admitted only into the onter 
portioiis of the houses of Brahmans, and actual bodily 
contact with tliera is avoided. When a congregation of 
all the casU'S takes place in a temple, the Korachas occupy 
a place only next above theN^yindas (barbers) and Agasas 
(washermen) and do not enter the inner portion the temple. 
They can live in the same quartei- of the village which other 
nou-Brahman q^sses occupy, but in large towns they 
usually have separate quarters. They are lower in status 
than the Medas, another class of workers in bamboo. 
The Korachas who follow this profession can be singled 
out from the Medas from the absence of THtn'da or trident 
engraved in their (Korachas ) knife. As regards dining, 
the only classes who eat in the houses of Korachas are 
Holeyas and Madigas. ^ 

They eat sheep, goats, pigs, the larger species of tki 
lizard class and fish of all kinds. They do not eat ^ef or 
kill snakes and monkeys. They indulge rather exc^sively 
in drink, using both country and foreign liquor. 

* Chalavadi, who ia aHoleya in caste, is the servant of the groan 
of castes coming under the Jilighteen Phanas. He is the custodian- ef 
the symbol of this seodon, the bell and the ladle, on M’liich are engraved 
the several insignia of the castes composing it. 
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The Uru and other settled di^dsions of the Korachas Tribal or- 
have a Setti and a Yajman as their tribal functionaries, ganization. 
who enquire into and settle their disputes. Their presence 
is necessary in all marriage and other ceremonies. They 
are said to belong to the right hand division, that is, Eighteen 
Fhavas and as such are under the jurisdiction of the Desa 

Setu* 

The wandering Korachas are divided into several gangs 
at the head of each of which is a Ndyak or headman. The 
oSice of this man is not hereditary but goes to the most 
competent among them. He commands much respect in 
the community and settles all the disputes among 
them. When they divide their predatory gains, the Nayak 
gets an extra share and in return, it is incumbent on 
him to use every endeavour to obtain tlie release of any 
one of the gang that may be caught and cast in prison, and 
to mate proper arrangement for the maintenance of the 
convict’s wife and children. Periodically members of all 
the gangs meet at a known rendezvous and settle their 
caste disputes- Such meetings continue for several days 
and thev> toddy and arrack shops in the vicinity drive a 
good trade. 

The general Hindu law is applied to them in matters Inheritanee 
of inheritance. But in the c ise of those not regularly 
settled in towns, they rarely have property sufficient to 
raise any questions of dispute, and as such property that 
they have is generally of a kind not to bear too close an 
investigation as to its origin, the disputes are generally 
settled among themselves. The father seems to be regard- 
ed as having more power than under the ordinary law, 
and the sons are not allowed to claim a share against his 
wish. They settle disputes by caste meetings, and the 
decisions are enforced by pain of social ostracism. 

The divisions named above, are occupational. Uru Occupation. 
Korachas used to trade in earth salt and even now in the 
places where it is prepared, they buy it up from the Up]m- 

f us or salt makers and retail it to the villagers. The trade 
owever has almost disappeared owing to the competition 
of sea salt. Now they have settled down 'to agriculture, 
and are hardly distinguishable from the other agricul- 
turists, unless it be from the soothsaying and tattooing 
which their women still practise. The Korachas of this 
division are also known as Dabbe or Bamboo Korachas, and 
they make mats, winnows, sieves, cradles and baskets of aU 
kinds and sizes. The Ghatlada or Uppu Korachas were also 

0 
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Hisoellane- 

eus* 


worship of a spirit known as Munisvara, is very common in 
the caste. They offer sheep and goats to these deities and 
they eat the sacrificed animals. Each of their settlements 
contains a hut or other structure dedicated to one of these 
local gods, and they conduct the in their own manner. 

They observe no fasts but keep some of the principal 
feasts of the Hindus, such as, the new-year’s-day, Gauri 
feast and Navanitri. iSaturdays are devoted to tlie wor- 
shi]) of Vcnkataramana. All of them, whether belonging 
to the wandering or the settled section, bathe on that day 
and if a Vishnu temple is near at hand, they go there and 
offer fruits and flowers and get prasdda before they eat 
their food. 

They have faith in sorcery, but they consult no sooth- 
sayers. As the Koracha women are professional soothsay- 
ers, their want of faith in their own trade is significant. 
But they have an implicit l)elief in omens, and it is said 
that, whenever the Korachas propose going on their depra- 
datory excursions, they offer piya at their temple and pray 
to be favoretl with good luck. The omens and the signi- 
ficance attached, to them are the same as for other castes 
who share the superstition, and they are such as the chirp- 
ing of a lizard, sneezing, and the crossing of snakes, cats 
and other animals, when one starts on any business. Indeed, 
there is a regular code of omens on which the elder mem- 
bers are an authority, and the rules are even collected in 
printed books. 

Korachas get themselves tattooed, A woman may get 
tattooed any time before she becomes a mother. It is said 
that at the time when she gets tattooed for the first 
time, her paternal aunt is invited to a dinner. She is pre- 
sented with a new mli and the day is observed as a feast. 
As regards dress, men wear short drawers, a turban and an 
upper cloth and sometimes a coat. They put on ear-rings 
styled MMiviuruvii and silver bangles on the 

wrists. Women wear a mdi, but not a ravilce, but amotfg, 

tfru and So^iai Korachas women wear this article of drek 

Koracha women put on garlands of 


also. The w^andering 



APPENDIX. 


‘ House oi- family names ’ of the Korachas. 


] Allipe 

2 Amhudri («9oa)^^) 
8 Ballaga 

4 Bandi 

5 Ghendarv. 

6 Udaari (zS»«WOj 

7 Qujjalu 

8 Kampa 

9 Khddri (* 35 >^) 

10 Ldsari («S>«^7io) 

1 1 MaLlelii 

12 Mandalu 

1 B Mara'iitdim 

14 Mota (55J9^W) 

15 Penamadi (33rfsS>>a) 

16 Pulu (3^«^o) 

17 Pydrama 

18 Udyitam (oscJbcfcfo) 

1 9 U tig tolu («TO€)r{o<S 

20 Uyydti (eroosas^©) 

21 Vemudri 
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BILI MAGGA. 

A sub-division of the weaver caste is known as those Name, 
of Bili Magga white loom) from the white raiislin 

and other cloth they generally produce. The term is con- 
sidered by the caste as one of reproach and they call 
themselves Kuruvina Selti or Kunivina Bapajiga the 
meaning of which is not clear. 

Setti is the surname of the caste and is appended to 
the personal name at the end. 

No information is available about their origin. These Oi-igin 
belong to the Kannada country, and profess to be the 
direct offspring of Isvara and Parvati. 

They form a population numbering about 10,000. Laaga 
They speak Kannada, but it is said that tliere are some in 
South Kanara who use the local language, Tulu. 

The caste contains two endogamous divisions, namely, oivisio 
those that are Lingayats and those that are not Lingayats. 

There is no intermarriages between them, but the non- 
Lingayat Bili Magga men eat in the bouses of those that 
have embraced the Lingayat religion, but not vice versa. 

In some places the Lingayat portion of the caste is called 
DoMa (or big) Kuruvinavaru and the non-Lingayat section 
Chikka (or little) Kuruvinavaru. 

The caste is divided into sixty-six exogamous divi- 
sions* divided into two groups respectively known as the 
Siva and the Parvati group or the male and the female 
group, each group containing thirty-three gdtras, with the 
usual prohibition against the intermarriage between those 
bearing the same family name. Most of these names are 
taken from plants, animals, implements, etc., but it is difficult 
to trace any totemistic superstitions among them. They 
seem to think that it is a sin to injure these articles. 

♦ Names of Exogamous divisions are to be found in the Appendix. 

I 
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They have no hyporgamons divisions. 

The personal names are the different names by which 
Iswaia and Pdrvati are known. They say that they have 
no superstition in the naming of children. The name- 
giving ceremony takes place on the eleventh day or so after 
the birth of a child. It is named after the names of its 
grandfather or grandraothcr. If the first born children 
are dead, the succeeding child is generally given an 
opprobrious name, such as Kada (jungle), Grunda (round 
stone) or Sudugada (burial ground). 


Tlie following may be taken as typical names : — 
Males. Females. 


Basappa 

Ka.Iappa 

Siddappa. 

Ilrvanaa. 


Basamma (6i^5^^<^). 
Kalainma ('®‘^'*’^'J^). 
Siddarania 
(langainma (^®^^'^). 


Adoption is recognized in the caste, bat the boy 
adopted may marry, it is stated, in the ho\ise ho is adopted 
to. A daughter’s sou may be adopted. 

There is no ago restriction for eligibility to marry in 
either sex. Marriages of gilds of ten or twelve are more 
common than those after puberty, as it is considered not 
honorable to take a giid that has driven cattle at her 
father’s house. They say that their girls need not remain 
Avithout marriage for a long time since husbands are 
easily available. 

A man may marry his elder or younger sister’s 
daughter or ])at('rnal aunt’s or maternal uncle’s daughter. 
One may niirry two sisters at different times, and two 
brothers also may marry two sisters. Exchange of daugh- 
ters is also allowed. 


Differences in social status or in locality have no theo- 
retical value in matters of marriage ; nor occupation either, 
except such as entails loss of caste, as for example, remov- 
ing night-soil oi- mending shoes. 

As regards marriage ceremonies both the divisions 
observe the same, but while the non-Lingayat Kuruvina- 
vani invite Brahmans to , officiate at their marriages, the 
Lingayat portion prefer a Jangaraa, in whose absence a 
Brabman will bo called. 



They have a preliminary engagement called Vilyada 
SAstra some days before the marriage. The 

bridegroom and his party go to the bride’s house caiaying 
the auspicious articles such as betel-leaves, ureca-nuts, 
flowers, jaggory, parched Bengal gram and fruits, with a 
new sddi. The elders of the caste meet there on the 
occasion when the promise is made and the day of marri- 
age and other details are settled. The oastemen are in- 
vited to a dinner. 

The marriage takes place in the bride’s house and 
continues for seven days. 'I'he essential portion of the 
ceremony is known as the pouring of the dhdre. 

The first day is the worshipping of their family god 
Nijakantheswara. This is in other castes known as Deva- 
rii^. The bride and the bridegroom are smeared Avith 
turmeric in their own houses. This is known Moda- 
larsiua or Madavaniga Sastra 

The second day is known as NaJu Madavariiga Sastra. 

that is the second smearing of tunnerdc to 
bride and the bridegroom. 

The third day is the Pandal erecting ceremony (or 
pandal is i-aised in front of tlie maj-riage house 
and is snj)ported by twelve ]>osts ami roofeil with the 
stalks of sugar-cane. A platfoim is erected for the sitting 
of bride and bi'idegroom in marriage. 'I'lie roof over- 
hanging the platform is generally canopied with a white 
cloth. Tlie bride and bridegroom are amnnted and batliod 
and smeared Avith saffron and the bride is dressed in a 
cloth dyed yellow, Avith turmeric poAvder, and the bride- 
groom dresses himself in a white suit of clothes. 

Then the brother of the bride goes in state to an 
Indian fig tree and after doing the usual puja 

to it cuts a branch and bringing it in procession to the 
nias riage pandal, ties it to the central pillar on the marri- 
age platform. This is considered as the Halu *Kambha 
or the milk post. I’o it a kanhina and a 

bundle of nine kinds of grain ai‘o tied and wor- 

shipped. Then married women go to the potter’s house 
and bring tvveh^e earthen pots or Ai'^vcnis These 

are again carried by the married Avomen to a 

well where they fill them with Avater and bring them to 

♦ It is said that the father of the bxide may not touch either the 
inillcj^od or the Bhashinga. 
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tlie marriage house. These pots are kept in a sejiarate 
room and wors]tiipped during the marriage' pdliod. 

‘'7 " J ^ 

On the third day, dhdra takes place. Early in the 
morning five married women carry five new earthen pots to 
a tank to bring sacred water fop the marriage. 

After they return in procession accompanied with the 
beating of drums and the sounding of cymbals, the bride 
and the bridegroom aie seated in the marriage pandal 
within the square formed by placing four vessels at each 
corner of it, the fifth pot being placed at the milk post 
on tlie marriage dias. In each of these pots betel-leaves, 
turmeric and kunkuma are thrown and they are connected 
with one another by means of a cotton thread passing 
three times round their necks. Then the bride and the 
bridegroom are bathed in this sc^uare and are given fresh 
clothes. Tins ceremony is called Suryi and corresponds 
to ntalanirii in other castes. 

Tlie bridegroom is led into a temple or to a rela- 
tive’s house where he takes his seat on a blanket. 
The party of the bride go there with a Kalasa, smear 
the bridegroom with turmeric and bring him to the bride’s 
house. Then the bridegroom comes seated on a bull with 
a dagger in his hands. He is led on to the marriage ‘dias 
and made to stand facing the bride with a screen between. 
As the Punihit repeats the api^ropriate mantras, the bride 
pours the milk over the hands of tlie bridegroom. The 
boy is made to tie the tali round the neck of the girl and 
the guests assembled tlirow akskate or colored 

rice over their heads by way of blessing. An drati is per- 
formed to the couple by married women and tdmhii,la dis- 
tributed to the assembly. The pair now rise holding each 
other with their fingers and having the hems of their gar- 
ments tied together and go round the milk post three times 
offering namas/edra to it. Then they retire to the room 
in which the pots are placed and offer pdja to then). 
Then the pair and five married couple on either side sit to eat 
It/i dtna Cooked rice, ghee, and sweet cakes 

are mixed and served in two eating dishes At one 

of them the bridegroom and five married couple of his 
party, at the other the bride and five married couple of 
her party sit and eat the food so served. 

The next day is ^uo wn as Ndgavali The 

ceremonies observed are the same as in other castes, such 
as bringing ant-hill eai'th and worshipping the pillars of the 



Pandal The succeeding two days are sf>ent by 

the bridal pair going to the biidegroour’s house and return- 
ing to the bride’s house. 

The expenses of the marriage to be borne by the 
bridegrooha Vary from RslTOO to Rs. 200 and the bride price 
is Rs. 25. 

Marriages are arranged by the parents or other elders 
as among other castes. 

They seem to have no traditions about the capture of 
wives from other tribes. 

When a girl reaches puberty, she is kept outside the Puberty 
house in a small room for three days. On the fourth day she 
is bathed but her pollution remains for ten days to come. 

During this period the girl is not allowed to enter the 
kitchen and touch water used for the preparation of food 
and for drinking purposes. On the eleventh day the house 
is washed and cleaned and mantras are recited by Janga- 
mas or Brahmans. If she is already married, her nuptials 
will be celebrated within sixteen days after her attaining 
puberty. 

The custom of mock marriages to ti'ees and such other 
objects for lack of j'cal husbands does not prevail in the 
caste. 

Even if a marriage is celebrated during infancy, the 
girl will not be sent to live with her hushsind but is allow- 
ed to remain in her parents’ house till she attains puberty 
and her marriage is consummated. In case of marriage after 
puberty, a separate ceremony is performed on a subsequent 
day determined as auspicious by an astrologer, when the 
husband and wife begin to live together. When a girl is 
sent to her husband, new cloths, jewels, household utensils, 
cows and such other things according to the means of the 
parents, are presented to her. 

Re-marriage of widows is permitted. But such re-mar- Widow 
ried women are prohibited from taking part in auspicious marriag 
ceremonies. A widow is not allowed to marry her hus- 
band’s brothers. She can marry in any other division 
' than the one ini which she was born. The form of marriSige 
ceremony consists merely in the husband tying the tali on 
an evening to the neck of his wife and giving a dinner to 
the caste men. Regularly married women do not attend 
such marriages. 
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Adultery 
and divorce 


DeiiU). 


Social «la- 
tua. 


Such marriages are not regarded favorably by tbe 
caste, and the offspring are considered to be somewhat 
inferior in status to others, at any rate for a generation or 
two, after which such origin is forgotten. Of course chil- 
dren of one husband do not inherit from the other. 

Sexual license before marriage is not connived at and 
if a giz'l is found to be pregnant before marriage, she is put 
out of caste. 

Adultery on the part of the women is the only recog- 
nized ground of divorce. When with a man of the same 
caste it is compounded sometimes, but with an outsider it 
always brings (ui degradation and excommunication. 

They invariably bury the death They turn the head 
of the dead body towards the South. Their ‘ szMa/ca ’ for 
the dead lasts twtdve days exccjtt for children under one 
year, when it is three days. During this period of pollution 
they do not enter the inner apartments of the house. The 
funeral ceremonial is the same as for the Lingayats gene- 
rally. ' 

'They say they perform Sradda for the propitiation 
of a dead [tei'sou which consists in giving raw provisions 
to Drahniaus or Jangamas. This ceremony is not perform- 
ed lor those who died childless or for maternal ancestors. 
T nil obsecjuial ceremonies are not observed for those who 
met with a violent tleath. 

If the first wife has died, the second wife propitiates 
her by observing a feast in lici' honor one day in the year 
and feeding married women and giving them presents of 
bodice, cloths, fi'uits and {lowers. They do not bury with 
the dead any articles except ashes. 

In social matters such as contact with Brahmans, 
entry into temples, personal sei vice by washermen, etc., 
they have the status of the higher Sudra classes. 

1 huso that wear the Liuga do not eat the flesh of 
auimals or drink liquor, but those that do not wear a Liiioci 
oat mutton ^^ud the flesh of fowls and drink liciuoi* on fes* 
tive days. Ihose who do not wear the Linga eat only in 
the houses of Brahmans. ^ 

* 

The habit of the caste is settled. They do not admit 
outsiders into the caste. 
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They follow the Hindu Law in the matter of inherit- 
ance. They have no hereditary chiefs but infringement 
of the rules of the caste is punished by Jangamas who are 
bound to follow the advice of the elders of the tribe. Should 
the fault be of such magnitude as to require excommunica- 
tion, an assembly of the heads of families settles the question. 

They are Hindus by religion and belong to the Lin- Religion, 
gayat sect by faith. There are some who wear the Linga, 
and some others who do not wear it, but all the same 
all of them profess to belong to one of the tribes of pure 
Banajigas and to be capable of being appointed to priest- 
hood. 

Their chief objects of worship are Linga and the 
Bull,* the emblems of Iswara. They also woi’ship Nila- 
kantesvara and Narasimhaswami. Tlieir women worshi]) 
all the village gods except those particuhudy belonging 
to the Hok'yas. Fruits and flowers are offered to Maraniina 
and othei' minor deities during times of epidemics. 

Worship of these goddesses and Saktis is confined to 
women. 1 hey have no faith in the virtue of rragararu, 
that is, persons who di(al bachelors. 

Their Gums are the same as those of the Pan- 
chama Bapajigas. Their five chief mathas are called the 
Simhasanas of Parvata at Harapi, Virdpaksha near Tunga- 
bhadra, Ujjini, Balehalli and Chitradurg. These can be 
initiated into the sacred orders of the caste. 

Sangamfisvara is their patron God. Tie is supposed to be 
present in bazaars and is worshipped in the opening of fairs. 

Those that do not wear the Linga and a few of those who 
wear the Linga employ Brahmans for religious and cere- 
monial purposes. An astrologer is generally consulted 
for the fixing of proper days for marriages and for 
commencing to build houses. 

Their original and present prevailing occupation is Occupation, 
weaving. Some are engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

All of them work on the old kind of simple loom set 
up in each house. They are not in a fionrishing condition. 

There are few agriculturists and no fishermen among them. 

The Lingayat portion of the caste are vegetarians but the 
non-Lingayats are flesh eaters and drink liquor. 

One peculiar custom among them is that they never geld bulla. 



appendix. 

List of G6tras* or exogamous divisions. 


Agari 

(^) 

A kind of grass 

Anchu 

(^ozidy 

Border 

Anche 

(«#©«#) 


Arasina 


Turmeric 

A’re 

(«c5) 

Pestle 

A'rya 



Ifahini 

(a)ao5>) 


Banajd 

(ai»23) . 


Basacl 

(a3!^S>) 


Bnniri 


Banni tree 

IJandi 

(eOoft) 

Cart 

licnnr 

(&3eS ) 

' PS ' 

Butter 

Biwgi 



Bio 


White 

Ddi'a 



Dharma 

(?Jsjor) 


Jhivga 



Gmfige 

(rtart) 

Pot 

Garuda 

(rtdort) 

Brahman kite 

Gorinsn 

(AffSoy 


GikUli ■ 



GaJduge 

(TteS^rt) 


Gau4o. 

(n^aj 

Headman 

Gu4w 


Nest 

Garige 

(rtort) 

An earthen vessel 

Qn4lu 


A shetl 

Gun4ii 

(rtiozto) 

■ Bonlder 

Haligo 


A plank 


* There are said to be only sixty-six of these divisions in the caste. 
But this list contaius more than this number. Some of them may be 
house names. 
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Hdlu 


Ueiigotra 




Hold 

^SSJiVj 

Hange 

^SSJ9o7^j 

HuLlw 


Hiugu 

^ioortoj 

ltf,achi 


Irani 


Jdli 


Jlrige 


Jimja 


Kadle 


Kaklce 


KoAi.e 

(’Hi) 

Kd^a 

(WStfj) 

Karitfi 


Kara 


Kedage 


Kaniadi 


Kenga 


Kenja 

(^oes) 

Kesari 

(TfwJe) 

Kinlcila 

(frofre*) 

Kudure 


Kuruve 


Kunfe 


Maralu 


Mallige 


Menasu 


Midichi 


Mim 

(S>5f«8) 

Muliu 


Muddu 


Na/ra 

(SW) 

Na4a 

(KW) 


Milk , 

i'Jour 

Field 

A tree (Fongamia glabra) 

(irass 

Asafoetida 

A squirrel 

A pot 

Kind of tree 
Cumin seed 

Bengal gram 
Kind of plant 
Boundary 
Forest 
A rope 

The pandanus flower 


Saffron 

Horse 

Sparrow 

Tank 

Sand 

Jasmin 

Pepper 

A rope 
Thorn 
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Ndlu 

(^) 

Paddy 

Nuchohu 


Broken corfi 

Satja. 


fcJerpent 

Fa^'ama 



^Rf/lkshi 


. 

Hikhi 



Sarahba 


A fabulous animal. 

Sampigti 

(?Jobrt) 

Name of a flowar 

Samsdra 

(Tto^sd) 


Soppu 


Vegetable greens 

8 wry a 

{^) 

The Sun 

Sindhw 



Salige 



U ttama 

(«».*) 


Vriksha 

(W 

T^ee 

Vrishahha 

(W 

Bull 

VanU ' 

(si<*) 


Yemtne 

(«^**%) 

. Buffalo 
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TIGALAS. 


Tigak is the Kannada tern for a Tamil-speaking TigaUs. 
man. The caste that is known by that name call them- 
selves VaniiSrii or Vannikuladanurn, 
tfsWi), the descendants of Vanni liaja, who, it is said, had 
five sons, the ancestors of the Vanniya caste. They form a 
population of 64,847, of whom 32,983 are men and 31 ,864 
women. 

The name Vanneru is derived from the Sanskrit Vanhi, 
fire, and there is a legend to explain the connection, which 
is similar to that of the rise of the Agnikulas from a sacri- 
ficial fire. In fact, these men say that they are descended 
from one of the Agnikula warriors. They call themselves 
the descendants of Agni Baiiniraya 
They are also known as the devotees of idiiinnaniya, 
(JlSsSirosaiJS as they worship the eldest of the Panda- 

va brothers, as their patron deity. Usually tlu'y are known 
as Tdtada Ti^alas their chief profession 

is vegetable and other petty gardein'ng, and as A ava or 
'I'amii ftedJis, or Pall is (Le., villagers). Giiiula is the 
title of the headman of Gie caste ami is exclusively borne 
by him. Their earliest home according to tradition is Kan- 
chi-Puram (Conjeveram). 

They talk either Kannada or Tamil. Those that talk Languaj 
Kannada are the earliest immigrants among them into this 
State, and they are found in Tumknr. 

'I'here are two main endogamous divisions known l^ndo^i 
respectively as U(l,i or Kannada Tiyala sions'''^ 

and Arana Tujalaor Uhannardyam Valckaiu 

Xhe latter includes some sub-divisions 
who are not pure Tigajas, and who aie known as 
Tondramallaru those born of a Tigaja man 

and a Vakkaliga woman, Agamudii/avarii qj, 

those born of a Tiga}a man and a woman of a different 
caste, Kanjavara or people of Conjeveram, Vanniriaru 

and Yelc Tigala those who grow betel-vine. 

B 
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divisions. 


IVrsoniil 

llflTIK'S. 


Z^Ui Tiijaias (Onion Ti.C[alas) are said to have obtained 
this enrious appellation for the following reason. ^ A 
troupe of Douibars trave an acrobatic performance in a 
village, of which all except Tigalas were invited to 
witness the show. The latter felt insulted and in order to 
outdo the Dorabars in their own profession, they construct- 
ed a pole by htshing together oiuoii stalks and made ropes 
by twisting together the filaments of the same frail ma- 
terial, and surpassed the Dombars’ feats of skill. 

'Toiiflramall'i.rii are supposed to be inferior to the pure 
Arava Tigala and the Agamudis. They all eat together 
though intermarriages are jmoiiibited. 

The caste is broken up into a number of exogamous 
divisions each of wliioli takes its name from a particular 
patron deity, the members believing that they are all con- 
nected by some sort of l)lood-relationship which distinguish- 
es them from other divisions. * 

They have no liypergamous divisions. 

'I’he priests of Dl'.armaraya give their children the 
names of Arjuna, Bhima, Nakula, Bahadeya and Dliarma- 
raya. '('here is no peculiarity in other names, those of 
gods, places or things being chosen just as in oilier castes. 
The following are some of the unusual names that have been 
given in this caste : — 

Millets . — Puljappa Vai-rappa Lanke 

Tumkiiravya Tambi Hesalialli 

Yataiaya (CJioSasaJo), Fayataumi and Ya- 

gappa 

Fenialetf,— Horabali Ananti 

The Kannada section soractime.s give oppi’obrious 
names to children born after loss of other children, 


The class us a whole believe that the spirits of the 
children that died from any accident or from tlie bad treat- 
ment o! t he parem.s, tease the surviving children, and to 

avert such aii evil they put oii a talisman known as Ji'agdm' 


llu* iu^ iii’t*. siatofl to 1)0- tin' ’iiuiK's of oxogiiinous s^roups : 

Sihirdcran, l.ahslnniddiani maw- 
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(f&iii -(yitli some inscription in it round the 

neck of their children. 

Adoption is recognised by the caste. It is not neces- Adoption, 
sary that the boy to be adopted should belong to the same 
stock as the adopting father’s. A sister’s son or a son of 
the wife’s sister can be adopted. The boy’s status for mar- 
riage remains exactly as it was before adoption. The ar- 
rangement seems to be intended mainly to keep up the 
continuity of the family to which the boy is adopted. The 
adopted jterson is not prohibited from espousing the 
daughter of the adopting father in marriage. In some 
families, adopted children are not allowed to perform the 
funeral obsequies for their adopted ])arer:ts. 

Marriages are arranged by the parents or other Marria-^c. 
elders in most cases. Boys are marriefi gener.ally after 
they are sixteen years of age. The bride need not neces- 
sarily be younger than the bridegroom. Exchange of 
daughters is recognised but discouraged on account of 
the superstition th.it one of the married couple meets with 
bad luck. It is eommon to take more than one wife; 
but there is no trace of polyandry and the idea strikes these 
men as revolting. Eamily descent is traced through males. 

Marriage is prohibited between two agnate cousins how'- 
over remote their rehitionship may bo. With regard to the 
other relations for marriage, there is no peculiarity in the 
caste. Two sisters may l)e taken as wives either simultane- 
ously or at different times by a person or by twm l)rotbers. 

A girl is married generally not later than twelve. If 
the girl is already of the proper age, she l)egins to live with 
her husband after the lapse of the first Gauri festival after 
marriage. If the girl is yet too young, they wait till she 
attains her age of puberty before consummating the mar- “ 
riage. A woman is not compelled to mai-ry at amy cost. If 
she chooses to remain single, .she need not undergo any 
mock marriage with trees or swords, or dedicate herself to 
any god. 

If the stars coi-responding to the names of the parties Marmge 
agree, a day is fixed and the boy’s party with some marri- Ceiemouiw 
ed women come to the girl’s house with cocoanuts, 
plantains, betel leaves and nuts and turmei-ic and kiaiknma 
])owder. The c.istemen are invited to be present, but tlie 
lieadman of the caste and the Gapachari need not 

be there necessarily. The foreman in the assembly moots 
the subject, and the maternal uncle of the girl gives the 
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consent. This is said to be due to the preferential right the 
maternal uncle himself has to the hand of the girl. If a 
marriage is performed without such consent, a panchdyati is 
held on his complaint in the presence of the caste headman 
and the Ganachari, and the delinquent is fined. Such 
cases are however rare. When the maternal uncle gives 
his consent, the promise between the contracting parties is 
ratified by the excli.'inge ol’ betel leaves and nuts and by 
the utterance of the words “ The girl is ours, the boy is 
yours ” or “ The boy is ours and the girl is yours ” on each 
side. I'ho articles brought are then presented to the girl 
by her mother and relatives, and the day ends wdth a 
feast known as Pariipiinddim or dhall and rice), 

as meat is not cooked on such occasions. 

This ceremony binds the party of the girl to fulfil its 
contract, and a l /reach of it is met by a heavy fine imposed 
by the caste independently of any damage that may be re- 
covered by action at law. On the night of this day the boy’s 
relatives Veinaiti in the bride’s house; and if any bad 
dreams occur, they would be considered as ill omens requiring 
the engagement to be l)roken off. Indeed they attach so much 
importance to omens, that after they reach home the next 
morning, they send information to the bride’s house that no 
serpent crossed them on the way, and that while they were 
talking about the matter they did not hear any pots crack- 
ing or cats quarrelling. 

The ceremony of marriage takes place in the bride- 
groom’s house and lasts four days. 

On the fii’st day styled MotliUiridna first 

turmeric), the boy’s party wdth the usual accompaniments 
of fruits and two rupees in cash called Madiipu 
earnest ) go to the girl’s house, where the Gauda and the 
Ganachfiri will be awaiting their arrival, and these have to 
assure themselves that the correct amount of money is 
brought and then permit the other present.s to be received. 
The girl is seated on a plank and presented with the arti- 
cles ; she is attired in the new clothes supplied by the 
bridegroom and then })rostrates herself before the bead of 
the caste. 

The pandal is erected on the second day. It is support- 
ed by twelve posts of which one is of Kapi plant, being 
styled the milk post and said to be for -ensuring continuity 
of the line. The milk post must be cut by either the mater- 
nal uncle of the girl or the girl’s paternal aunt’s sou. In 
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bheir absence the Mlkar or the bejidle cuts the tree and 
brings it. It is wrapped round with a washed cloth dyed 
with turmeric; a kanhava with a package containing nine 
kinds of grain and a few coins, is tied round it ; 

and it is planted in the middle of the pandah 

The bridegroom is brouffbt in and besmeared with 
turmeric. In the evening the bride’s party with the bride 
reach the village and halt at a temple. The bridegroom’s 
party meet them there, and entertain them with drink. 

Then the bridegroom’s and the bride’s parties 
together go out in a procession to get the vessels for 
the marriage known as AirayA (ssd^) from the priest’s house 
at which the vessels have been kept decorated with drawings 
of ohunam and red earth. The priest is paid one hatfa 
(4 As. 8 p.) and the pots are taken to the marriage pandal 
and installed in a part of the house. Lamps are 
lighted with oil and wdcks placed in earthen saucers 
brought with these vessels. They have to burn conti- 
nuously during the remaining period of the marriage and 
it is considered a bad omen if they are allowed to go 
out. 

The chief ceremony called Mulmrta takes place on the 
third d8.y. The bride is smeared with turmeric powder 
by the bridegroom’s party and the bridegroom by the 
bride’s party, and a rice flour cake is waved before each 
to ward off the evil eye. The bridegroom gets shaved 
either really or nominally and the bride gets her nails 
pared. Then they bathe and dress themselves in their 
marriage attire. The bridegroom paints his forehead with 
a golden streak while the bride ptxts on a latitudinal red 
line of vermilion. The bridegroom goes to the temple 
with married ladies in a procession, in front of which his 
sister carries a box containing the presents to the bride. 
In the temple, after offering coooannts to the idol, the bride- 
groom is invested with a sacred string by the priest and 
then he and the bride sit on the marriage seat of planks. 
The Jcolkar ties the kankavta to the pair. The various 
office-bearers of the caste and others present are given 
tdmbula, and they all return to the marriage pandal. 

The pair then knot together the little fingers of their 
right hands, over which their parents pour Dhdre (i.e., 
pour milk) in small quantities through a funnel of betel-leaf 
held by the bridal pair. Garlands worn by them are then 
exchanged by the bride and bridegroom. After this 
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they both go to prostrate themselves before the sacred pots 
set up for puja. On their way the bridegroom’s sist.-. 
bars the passage till he utters the name of his wife. He 
refuses and tries to get off by a promise of giving her a 
cow or some Jewel or the first-born daughter in marriage 
to her son. Then follows the ceremony of thrusting the 
hand into a quantity of salt in a vessel. 

On the fourth day the couple are taken in a procession 
to an ant-hill and earth is brought thence to make into 
halls and deposit them near the posts supporting the 
pandal. The ])osts are painted with the paste of red 
earth by the l)ride and bridegroom. The bridegroom hands 
over tlie balls of earth to the bride who keeps them one 
by one at e.acli pillar. Then they both go in a pro- 
cession to a well with married women who carry the 
sacred pots called “ ylfruj^e. ” The vessels are emptied 
of their contents in the well and arc worshipped once more. 
In the meanwhile the bridegroom turns up .some soil 
with a spade or a small plo\igh, while the bride sows some 
paddy, or soractiraes all the nine kinds of grain. A mock con- 
versatiou goes on between the husband and the wife. The 
wile says “ lluisband, you .se*ein be tired after hard j)longh- 
ing, take some food , ’ and oflei s him food. The husband 
accepts but does not eat. Tluni the whole party turn 
back to the pandal, which is then dismantled. 

The bride price or tera is one rupee and a half. 

There is no peculiarity in the ceremonies when a girl 
attains puberty except that the headman of the caste and 
others attend on the last, day thereof. There is no regular, 
ceremony for the consummation of marriage. The bride- 
groom or his parents present the bride with a now cloth, 
fruits, a jidn-saiidri hag and betel leaves and nuts in the pre- 
sence of tlio eldei'iS ol the caste. Alter two meals are over, 
the party of tin* husbaud bake the girl to her husband in his 
bouse and the two can thenceforward live as husband and 
wife. It is stated that the bridegroom need not attend 
these feasts. 

Marriage of widows is allowed, though as a matter of 
sentiment, they prefer a maid to a widow or a divorced 
woman for mari-ying. There is no Aile that a particular 
number of days should intervene between the death of 
the husband and the remarriage, which, however, cannot 
take place during the first ten days after his death Re- 
marriage takes place in the widow’s house. The headman 



his beadle and other castemen are inyited. Married women, 
though they attend, do not take part in the ceremonies. 

The bride is helped by widows and marriage has to take 
place in the evenings only. The husband presents a tali of 
gold and a new cloth to her. A widow is not allowed to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother. But she may 
marry as many times as she chooses without thereby sub- 
jecting herself to any censure. 

The tera is the same as for a virgin woman. 

A woman may be divorced for adultery or for reasons Divorce, 
such as want of harmony in the married life, in which 
latter case the parties may separate by common consent. 

A\rhen a woman has left her husband by divorce ob- 
tained from mere whim, she has to pay back his marri- 
age expenses. An impotent husband can be divorced by 
his wife returning the tali to him, and the woman can 
remarry after paying a fine of Rs. o given to the caste. 

If such a man does not consent to the dissolution, she has 
only' to return her tali to the Gauda and Ganachari in a 
caste assembly, after which she ceases to be his wife. 

A woman loses her caste if she misbehaves with any Adultery, 
person of a different caste. A man may with impunity con- 
sort with any woman except that of in panchama caste, 
and the issue of such connections are nevertheless Tigalas. 

-Idultcry is compoundable by the payment of a small fine 
to the caste. In cases of adultery wdthin the caste, a 
woman is merely chastised by her husband ))ut does not 
lose her caste, m case she pays a small fine to the community. 

If a woman is turned out by her husband on account of 
adultery, the man wdio seduced her may keep her as his 
wife, paying a small fine to the husband. Sexual license 
is condoned if the girl marries the man subsequently, 
but the marriage is celebrated only in the inferior form 
of kilifilce. 

There is no trace of marriage by capture from other 
tribes. 

When a man dies, his body is carried on a frame of Death cen 
Icalli or bamboo, the pieces tied together with a rope of 
twisted straw. The body soon after being placed on the 
frame, is washed with warm water, anointed and cleaned 
with soap-nut. Basayyas come and repeat Tirmnantra 
The body is then taken to the burial ground 
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the mourners acoomprmying it with the beating of drums 
and cymbals. There a stone is installed to represent Haris- 
chandra and worshipped. Tlien those that are the vota- 
ries of Siva place dishes of rice and water for the spirit. 
In the fringe of the cloth wrapped round the body, some 
rice is tied up apparently meant for the use of the spirit 
while on its way to the next world. When the body is 
lowered into the grave, some ashes are thrown over it, and 
the Gauda and Ganachari each throw a handful of rice and 
then a shovel of earth over it. The body is then duly 
buried and tw'O pies are placed over a corner of the grave, 
which the tdti or village watchman takes for himself, after 
touching the four corners of the grave with cakes of cow- 
dung. 

At the spot in the house where the person died, rice 
and water are kept for the spirit. As the principal mourner 
enters the house while returning from the place of sepul- 
ture, he rolls the vessel be has carried in his hand at the 
threshold and prostrates himself before the Gaudla and 
Gapachari, who offe3‘ their condolences. 

On the 3rd, 5th and 12th days, they give food and 
water to the departed spirit. On the 12th day, the 
priest and the elders of the caste go to a tank and per- 
form purificatory ceremonies. The principal mourner 
gets a shave. He fix('s a stick in the earth to represent 
the dead soul, and funeral ceremonies are performed nndor 
tlie direction of a Brahman priest. Then the whole party go 
to a temple to get the doors of heaven opened for the 
departed soul. 

The period of Sulaka (mourning) is twelve days for the 
death of adult persons and three days for that of children 
The Vaishpavas observe five days for children. 

During the first year they perform monthly ceremoniei 
to propitiate the dead. In succeeding years the whoh 
body of deceased ancestors are worshipped on the new 
year’s-day and the Mahalaya new-moon day. 

Social Tigajas are persons of settled habits. They have divid 

habitb, ed themselves into sections by the tracts of country inha 
bited by them, each section called a Kattemmie 
being under the jurisdiction of a headman or Gauda with 
council of elders. The different Kaitetnanes are named afte 
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some important place suoli as Tumkur, Kunigal, Turuve- 
kere, Kadaba, etc. 

Persons from any higher caste may be admitted into 
the Tigala caste, bnt in the matter of eating together and 
marriage, the older members do not easily reconcile theni- 
selves to join these new men, till in course of time their 
origin is forgotten. A child of a mixed marriage is con- 
sidered inferior in caste status to one having both parents 
Tigalas. 

They follow the Hindu law of inheritance laheri 

They are agriculturists, specially skilled as kitchen Oocupi 
and flower gardeners. A minority among them are 
Oovernment servants and coolies receiving daily wages. 

They are well known for their economy and hard work, 
and are unrivalled for the careful cultivation of fruit 
gai’dens. • 

They eat animal food and are allowed a pretty wide Food, 
range, there being no objection to pigs, fowls of all sorts, 
fish, tortoise and large species of lizards. Kuriiba is the 
lowest caste with which they eat, while he in return eats 
with them. 

There are both Saivas and Vaishpavas in the caste, and Bdb’gk 
they worship all the Hindu gods, only regarding either 
Siva or Vishpu as their family god. They worship all the 
minor gods such as Maramma, Marigamma, Munisvara, 
Kollapuramma, Yellamma and Siddeddvaru, During mar- 
riages they do Fuja in the name of Agni Vanhi Ray.a, 
their progenitor, burning frankincense. Women worsliip 
Gangamraa during the prevalence of any epidemic disease 
in order to escape an attack. They go to a tank or well, 
worship the water with salfron, break a cocoanut and offer 
a new cloth in the name of Gangarama and wear it after- 
wards. Stones carved with the image of serpents are 
worshipped. On the festival of Gauri, cocoanuts and flowers 
are offered. 

The distinctive tribal festival is that of Kai*aga, 
which is celebrated with gi’eat zeal and ceremony 
once every year in the month of Ohaitra and lasts 
nine days. The functionary called the Gaaachari is the 
grand master of ceremonies for' it, whose directions on 
all matters are to be scrupulously observed. During the 
whole period, he has to keep himself pure, bathing in cold 
water eithfer in his own house or some tank outside, and 
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taking only one meal a day, which his wife has prepared in, 
ma4i (washed state). The Pujdri conducts the worship. 
He also bathes regularly and has to live on fruits or 
other uncooked food «luring the period. On the first 
day he has his head and face shaved clean and dresses him- 
self in the fnshioii of females with clothes dipped yelUm in 
turmeric. He \v<*ars bangles and a /•’eyt/raau. or wrist thread 
made of woollen yai n and turmeric root. When the Pujdri 
goes to the well to bring the ve.ssels on the seventh night, 
iiis wife takes off her bangles and tdfi. In fact, she is 
oonsidt'red a widow diiring the whole period of this festival. 
In addition to tlio (laua(diari and the Pujdri, there are others 
taking part in the celebrations who are known as Komdnt,- 
w.ahbilo ^ ^ young children) over a liundred 

in number. These Ijavo to bathe and observe fasts and be 
strict in the matter of meals. Their food is to bo pre- 
pared by tlieir wives only, who before the commencement 
of the festival subject themselves to a purificatory cere- 
mony by having tlicir tongues touched with a burning 
turmeric root and by drinking tirtka or holy Avator. 
All the.^jci, men and women, keep aloof from otbe}- persons 
during tliis period, so as to preserve their holy state. If 
any of the women has the monthly sickness in the inter- 
val, she remains outside for three days till she bathes, and 
tlie husband has to cook his food. 

On eacli day of tlie festival, tlie Oapachari, the Fhijari 
and Komaramakkalu take Cliatri, (xiuibrella), bhawldruda 
jjrftigi- (EjioraaitfzS a casket containing tui-meric 

poAvder, a Avbip, bell, seal, etc., to a well, and wash them- 
selves and tlie things. Each of the Komdfamakkalu offer 
Numaskdra prostrating themselves before the Gaijacluiri and 
Piijari and receive their blessings. Then the procession 
returns attended with a band of musicians. Each Komara- 
maga * carries his SAVord with him, waving it occasionally in 
the air. In the temple of JDharmaraya the idol is enthroned 
and the washed things are brought in and deposited in the 
inner sanctuary. 'Fhe assembly disperses after piija. 

On the day the idol is enthroned or some subsequent 
day the ceremony known as gdvanna takes place. 

The pujari cooks ten seers of rice in the precincts of the 
temple and offers it to the idol, the rice being coloured 


* Komaraniaga is the singular form of 'Komaraniak- 

Jealu ill Kunaada. # 
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yellow with turmeric powder and scattered about in the 
four directions for the deities presiding over the four 
quarters. 

On the 7th night takes place the most important cere- 
mony, the bringing of the Karaga. Then the potter (ATum- 
bdra) observing a fast the whole day prepares an earihen 
vessel and takes it uuburnt to a Avell and keeps it there at 
night. A procession from the temple consisting of Oai^- 
cbari, Pujari, Komaramakkalu, Gau^a, Yajaman and the 
caste people goes to the well and returns to the temple 
with this pot, 

.^fter the vessel is brought from tlie well, a Brahman 
Purbhit is invited and a grand worship is conducted by 
him tilt about 4 o’clock in the morning of the next day. 
One or two inannds of camphor ai’e burnt in the course of 
the night. The Karaga pot is decorated with flowers, and 
wrapped in a cloth dyed yellow with turmeric ; and its 
month is closed with a bamboo basket inverted on 
it. The Ptijai'i, the Ganuchari and Purohit o^ov pujn, to 
the Karaga, screening it from the view of the public. 
The Pujari then takes the Karaga into his hands and keoy>s 
it on a platform. The Komaramakkalu beat their clujsts 
with the blunt ends of their swords before it. It is said that 
when times were better, they used to cut themselves with 
the shar[> edge without being injured. The Pujari carries 
the Karaga on his head and the Komaramakkalu ai'range 
themselves round him with their swords drawn as if 
ready to kill him if ho dropped the Karaga down, 
the penalty being required to ward ofF evil to the whole 
tribe from such a mishap. The procession goes round the 
city and on its return to the temple, the carrier goes 
round the car and the temple more than half a dozen times. 
The Karaga is finally installed in the temple and wor- 
shipped once again. 

On the 8th night it remains in the temple with the 
usual pnja conducted in grand style. 

i They do not employ Brahmans for the conduct of 
ordinary ceremonies, though they have a guru who is a 
^aishnava Brahman. He occasionally visits them and 
pffers them tirtha and pnisdda and receives some money 
be fees. 




According to Buchanan, the gods peculiar to the 
a is are Mannarswami and Pdchamma said to be his 
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mother. But no sacrifices are given to them but only to 
th^r attendant mwvis who are all males. In the yard 
belonging to tlio temple, a great many figures in potter’s 
work which represent horses and elephants are to be found 
which are supposed to be the attendants of the gods. 
These figures are set up as offerings after recovery from 
any illness supposed to have emanated from the influence 
of the deity. Pallis frequently offer sacrifices to Patalam- 
niii, Maramma and other . ilctis and worship both Siva and 
Vishnu. * 

Tigalas believe in omens and oracles. 

Tigalas have a well defined caste organization. They 
have a Gauda (7f>a) 

as their head, and one learned in 
their caSte and religious beliefs, styled Ga^chari as next 
to him. The Pujdri of the temple of Dharmardya is the 
latter’s deputy, and they have a Yajm4n besides. The 
Gauda, the elders of the caste and Yajman form an ordi- 
nary caste council, while Ganftchari and the Piijdri form 
additional members of the caste council at head -quarters. 
The decision of an ordinary caste council is not final as 
an appeal is open to the larger council at the head-quarters 
of the kaiiemane. Those who do not abide by the deci- 
sions of those councils are deemed to be outside the pale 
of the caste. But in cases pertaining to divorce, settlement 
of minor disputes about boundaries of land and rights of in- 
heritance, the decisions are not binding in this sense. 
Penalties imposed in such councils are utilised for the pur- 
j)Oses of temples and annual caste festivals. 

It may be noted that in the absence of the Gauda in 
council, the Ganachdri is entitled to take his place and exer- 
cise his privilege of giving the casting vote. 


• Buchanan’s Travels, Vol. I. fWjge 479. 
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sAle. 


S4le (^) is !i general term applied to a group of Name and 
castes who are connected with weaving as their profession, owgin- 
It comes from the Sanskrit Sdlika (weaver) and its Kanna- 
da equivalent is Neyige which name is sometimes 

apjdied to them. The term SeHi is used as a title besides 
the usual honorific terms of Appa and Ayya 

for males and Amv/ut («*« ainl Ahka for females. 

Some learaed in the rules guiding their society have recently 
adopted the title of Sdstri (^^), that is, learned in the 
Sdstras, but this is by no means common. 

To account for their origin it is given out that in 
order to clothe the nakedness of people in the world, 

Siva commissioned Markandeya to perform a sacrifice, and 
one Bhavaua Rishi came out of the holy fire, holding a 
lotus flower {padrna iu lu's hand. He married two 
wives Prasannavati and Bhadravati, daughters of Siirya 
(the Sun) and had a hundred and one sons, who all took 
to weaving cloth out of the fibre of the lotus flower for 
men to wear, and became the progenitors of the one 
hundred and one gdtras of this caste. God Surya being 
pleased with what they did gave them a fifth Veda 
called Fadraa Veda and so men of this caste 

give out that they belong to Padma Sakha and Markandeya 
Sutra, analogous to the sakhas, sutras and gotras of the 
Brahmans. 

They profess to have been following all the religious 
rites prescribed for Brahmans, till in the beginning of the 
Kali age, one of their caste named Padmaksha declined to 
reveal the virtues of a miraculous gem which Brahma had 
given to their caste, to Ganapati who sought to learn the 
secret which they had been enjoined to keep, and who on 
his wish not being gratified cursed them to fall from their 
high status. It is said however that one Parabrahmamfirti 
born in SrfrAma Agrahara pleased Ganapati 1^ his fa pas, 

]i 
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and got the curse removed, so that after 5000 years of the 
kali-yuga, they should regain their lost position. This 
Parabrahmarntirti otherwise known as Padmabhavacharya, 
it is said, redistributed the ca.ste into ninety-six gotras 
arranged in eight groups, and established four Ma'has 
with gurus for them. 

The age and origin of this story cannot be ascer- 
tained. It may have I)een meant to explain the name 
hadmasale given to thorn; nud many of these castes have 
been busy since the advent of tlie Census in discovering 
their long-lost pedigi’oes.* 

They have a tradition which says that tliey emigrated 
from Vijayanagar territory, in particular from Hatn])o, the 
head-quaihers of that empire, during the time ot Kempc 
C au^a* 

Pei’sons of the Padmasalo section speak T<‘higu and 
tliose of Pattnsalo and Si'.kunasalc sjreak Kannada. 
Such of them, however, as, live in the purely 'relugu or 
the purely Kannada parts of the State speak the language 
prevalent therein. 

In this category ai’o iiicliided a number’ of tribes who 
eat with one another but are not allowed to intermarry. 
They form a jiopulation ntimbei'ing 11,000. TIk' pi'incijail 
of them are ; — 

Padmamlc . . 

PaltiDidJe [n'dkj . . 

StikuiKitidle . , 

The oi’igin of these srdr-divisions is not clear. All of 
them have a common tradition concerning their descent 
from Markandeya, the weavei’ of the gods. Bhavana Pisbi 
is believed to be tire man who invented weaving. Fddmnsdle 
is the most important division. I’attusale, corrupted into 
Padnsdle, are the people who weave silk cloths. Most of 
them have been converted into Lirrgayatism. The Sa- 
kunasales seem to be latei’ immigrants, and the meaning 
of the term is not known. 

* Mr. Stuarl has the fol’owiiig note as regards the origin of the 
caste Tliey claim to be the ui .'ceudaiits of the sage named Mri- 
“ kandn, the weaver of the gods. Theii' original house a.ppears to have 
“ been the Andhra country fixnn whence a Section of the Saliyas was 
“invited by the Chola king, Rajaraja T„ after the union* of the 
“ Eastern Chalnkya and Chola dynasties '. Censu.s Report of Madras 
for 1891, p. 2S5. 
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The Lingajats of this community say tjiat “ the 
whole Sale formerly wore the Linga ; but a house having 
been possessed by a devil, and this sect having beem called 
upon to cast him out, all their prayers were of no avail. 

At length ten persons, having thrown aside the Linga 
and offered up their supplications to Vishnu, they succeeded 
in expelling <he enemy ; and ever afterwards followed the 
worship of this god, in which they have bslru imitated 
by many of their brethern.”* The men that so separated 
themselv'es are said to be Padmamhs. It is however 
more likely that the Lingayata are the persons that separat- 
ed fi-orn the main body. 

'rhe caste is •further divided into a number of exoga- 
moiis divisions, denoted by family names, with which are 
associated also the names of some Rishis. There are a 
Imndred and one of such different families ; some bear names 
of familiar objects, but it is difficult to find out the significa- 
tion of many names. A list of the family names is given 
in the appendix. 

f. ; :f. 

There hypergamons divisions in the caste. 

When the wife is pregnant, the husband is not allowed Birth cere- 
to carry a dead body or to take part in building a house, monies. 
The ceremonies observed after birth are the same as in 
other castes of similar standing. The Lingayats invite the 
Jangama priest to tie a Linga to the child. On the sixth 
day, a spot in the house is washed with cow-dung* and an 
eight-sided figure is drawn on it with Vibhi'di powder, at 
each corner of which a tdmb'iila and d'lkshane are kept. 

The father of the child then worships a Linga, washing it 
with sugar, honey, milk and ^hee. The Jangama repeats 
mantrafi. A Linga is then tied to the child’s arm, with a 
thread composed of one hundred and eight lines twisted 
together. Then the priest touches the child with the toe 
of his right foot and hands it over to the mother. 

Among the other sections of the caste, the child and 
the motlier are bathed on the eleventh day, and a caste 
dinner is given and in the night married women are invit- 
ed, who pnt the child in the cradle after jowya to a, PiHdri 
(COW -dung cone) meant to represent God Gan^sa. A 
round stone is first put into the cradle and rocked to 

• Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, Vol I., p. 178. 
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Adoption. 


Mamage. 


the tune of songs ; it is then removed and the child is put 
into the cradle. * 

The Lingayats generally give names after Siva, 
while the non-Lingayat portion adopt the names of both 
Vishnu and Siva. As in other castes, the names of the 
deceased ancestors of the family are adopted and in villages, 
the consulting of a soothsayer for suggesting an appropriate 
name is not 'Uncommon. 

Adoption is practised. The adopted boy must come 
from the same gStrn as the adoptive father’s. A sister’s 
son cannot be adopted. The boy taken in adoption is pro- 
hibited from marrying in the exogamous division of both 
the families. A boy cannot be adopted after ho lias mar- 
ried. The ceremony observed is that the natural parents 
hand over the boy to the adopting parents formally before 
an assembly of the castemen, after previously taking off 
his waist thread. Generally he is given a new name. A 
general dinner is then given, and the natural jiaronts are 
presented with some clothes by the adoptive father. 

Marriages are generally infant, but t||^ult marriages 
may take place. No sort of penalty is iai^sod if the girl 
is not married before the age of puberty, They have no 
system of marrying their girls to swords, trees or dedicating 
them to temples. 

Girls are married generally between ten and twelve 
years of age. There seems to be no serious harm if a woman 
remains unmarried all her life, but it appears that such a 
case has not been actually heard of. 

After marriage, the girl remains with her parents 
until the marriage is consummated after puberty. The con- 
summation of marriage may take place any day within sixteen 
days after the first signs of puberty. But if it is postponed, 
they have to select some auspicious day according to the 
positions of the stars. Marriages are arranged for and 
brought about by the parents of the parties or other elders. 
Exchange of daughters is permitted, but it is not popular 
owing to the belief that one couple prospers while the 
other fails. Polygamous marriages are allowed but 
monogamy is the rule. Polyandry is unknown. 

• The idea of introducing a stone as a child in snch ceremonies 
seems to be to s^mbuliss a wish that the real child should be as strong 
and as long-lived as snch an object, 



As regards the selection of brides, they choose by pre- 
ference either an elder sister’s or a paternal uncle’s or a 
rnaterual uncle’s daughter. PadmasAles do not marry their 
younger sister’s daughter. The rest of the sub-divisions have 
no such restriction. A mau may marry two sisters at differ- 
ent times, and it is said that a wife’s sister cannot be mar- 
ried when the wife is alive. 'I’wo brothers may take in 
marriage two sisters, the elder marrying the elder, the 
younger the younger sister. 

Some days, it may be months, before a marriage, the 
preliminary agreemetit called Vakkdkii Sdstra (the ceremony 
of betel- nuts) takes place, in the presence of the village 
elders. The bridegroom’s father goes to the bride’s house 
and expresses his desire to take the girl in marriage for 
his son, and they exchange tambdlas as a token of consent, 
and the village officers, the astrologer and others assem- 
bled are given fdmbulos as witnesses. 

It is said that the promise so made is irrevocable and 
its breaking entails the displeasure of the caste people, who 
impose a fine in consequence. But the occurrence of an 
ill omen or other event supposed to be token divine dis- 
approval is regarded as a sufficient excuse for breaking it, 
and the other party can only ask to be compensated for 
any loss sustained. 

The marriage ceremonies last for four days. The 
first day is known as God’s feast or entertainment" in honor 
vf ancestors, analogous to NdndiSrdddha among Brahmans. 
In the evening of that day, a marriage pan dal is set up with 
either a I'dricdbx or a Bagitndnu peepul 

tree) branch, for the milkpost. This twig has to be brought by 
the maternal uncle of the girl who gets a present of a hana 
(4 As. 8 p.) for his trouble. 

On the second day, the bridegroom puts on the sacred 
thread before the marriage proper. The ceremonies ob- 
served this day are the same as in other castes. Among 
some BAles, the bridegroom, leaves the house feigning anger 
and sits in a temple. A procession, from the bride’s house 
with a mock bride, a boy disguised as a bride, goes to him and 
brings him to the maiTiage pandal, after which the other 
ceremonies take place. A Brahman Purohitora Jangama 
repeats some lucky verses and makes the 

bridegroom tie the tdli to the bride. Then dhdre and the 
/canArapu-tyiiig take place. The couple retire into the house 
hoUling each other by the hand and going round the millr 



Puberty. 


Widow 
marriage 
and divorce. 

Adultery 


Deatli cere- 
monies. 


G 

post. They have a general dinner for the caste, and the 
couple sit to eat out of a common plate (bh\ima, 

Tlie tying of the tdli to the bride by the bridegroom and 
the pouring of milk into the closed hands of the bride and 
bridegroom by the ])riest and the elders of the caste are 
the essential portions of the ceremony. 

The last day called Ndgavali is dedicated to the 

worship of the ant-liill and the carrying of earth therefrom, 
and the removal of the marriage pandal. 

The presence of a Brahman priest is not indispensable 
birt in most cases he is called in to offer certain invocations 
at the time. Tlie bride price in this caste is Rs. 25. A 
widower is not required to pay anything higher for his 
second marriage. 

When a girl attains puberty she is considered impure 
for thi'ee days and is ke])t in a shed of green leaves. In the 
evening the usual congregations of the married women 
arc held and the distribution to them of turmei’ic, kun- 
kuma and pmhmpari. takes place. The girl is bathed on 
the fourth day and is admitted into the house. From the 
sixth day, the l elatives of the girl including the parents of 
her husband give hei- presents doing what is known as 
Osigo to her. If the girl is already married, the 

consummation of the marriage takes place if possible be- 
fore the IGtli day ; but in the case of girls who are married 
after puberty, some time is allowed to elapse before the 
consummation comes off. 

Widow marriage is not allowed. A wife guilty of 
adultery may be divorced, but divorced woman cannot 
remarry. 

Adultery is looked upon with severity but is compound- 
able with a fine levied upon the culprits. Part of the fine 
goes towards the worship of their patron deity. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated and 
subsequent marriage with a lover though of the same 
caste is not recognized as condoning such fault. They 
have no traditions regarding capture of wives from otjier 
tribes. 

They bury the dead with the head turned towards the 
South. Dui-ing Sutuka (pollution) for the dead, they abstain 
from sweets and milk ; and do not perform any auspicious 
ceremonies or take part in festive or other social gather- 
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ings. The Lingayat Sales' oarryi dead bodies mavirndna 
and bury it in a sitting posture. They ob- 
serve no pollution. But among the non-Lingayat Siles 
the agnates observe pollution for 12 days for the deatii 
of adults, three days for the death of children and of a 
daughter’s son. They do not perform KSaurdiha, but 
on the Mahalaya day, they give presents to Brahmans 
of uncooked provisions with some money known as 
<'4e and they offer iarpa^a (libations) of water to 
the deceased ancestors. 

They do not take outsiders into their caste. 

They profess to be vegetarian in food and to eschew General 
spirituous liquors, but it is not unusual for them to indulge 
iu both with the connivance of their follow castemen. Their 
chief profession is weaving with the allied one of dyeing. 

Many are also merchants, jewellers, carpenters or other 
skilled artisans. A' very few follow agriculture. The learned 
professions are hardly represented among them though 
many of them know how to read and write. 

The members of the caste follow the Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
inheritance. The 'decisions of their tribal councils in the 
iiiattor of property are respected but are not binding. They 
have no trials by ordeal ; an oath taken in a temple is of 
course considered to be a greater safeguard than usual 
that the witness is speaking the truth. 

The caste coutaius worshippers of both Siva and Religion 
Vislmu who are to be distinguished by the different marks 
on the forehead. The goddess of their special cult is 
Chaudosvari, which is a sylvan deity located in groves 
They also worship all the village gods. There is nothing 
peculiar with them regarding the worship of the inanimate 
objects and in the superstitious beliefs regarding the spirits 
surviving death and their powers for good and evil over 
human beings. 

Their belief in sorcery, oracles, etc., is similar to those 
or Komatis and other tribes. 
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APPENDIX. 


Family name. 

Kponymous liero 
or Guru. 

Meaning of term. 

Bdjyu 

Purisha Rishi 


{ta^) 



Battini 

8uka 


(B»S) 



Bandi 

Twashtru 

Cart 


0*s^a 


BuHHtl 

Mrikandeya 



(si^^oiltocSj) 


Bnndara 

Vidhu 


(e^oaad) 



Baku 

Saunaka 

Dagger 




Botff'i 

Manaavi 





Bajju 

8indhu 


i^h) 



B<ihilth(ulr(t 

Paclivin 


(»)wspiz^) 



BUri 

Jhareela 

Drum 


(dvaotw) 


Betta 

Vakava 

Mountain 




Blidga. 

Riskidliara 





Byramtiri 

!:*i'anoliiva 


(tS^cJsfc^o) 



Bhima 

Vrisba 


(ipOrtJ) 



Ban^nri 

Ambarisha 

Temple servant 

(edosao) 

(eoE0«*() 

Oharugv 

Narada 

Hem of the garment 

(■MaHo) 

sntftf) 
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Family name. 

Eponymous hero 

Meaning of term. 


or Guru. 


Ghalcha 

Valakhilya 

Bark 

(«»*,) 

(»9WQ^) 


Ohappa 

Mandavya 



(siJWrtS^) 


Ohiriivelv 

Vasishta 





OhetJalu 

Agastya 





GJipppilr 

Gowtama 



(rTWal)) 


Ghanitfi. 

Dlianan^ayn 



(qS^owoSa) 


nin'tiltif/iiijahi 

Swayambn 

Tamarind seed 

(eio'Showw^) 




Daksha 

j 




1 >harvi.di:a.rani 

Brahmarishi 

Name of a place 

(^oSJsrsitfo) 




Madhurishi 





Durga 

Bramsi 

Fortress or hill fort 

(tforir) 

(?n^) 


Oaffdamit 

Koundilya 

Chin 




Oollu 

Sriyatsa 

Nail 




06 pi 

Vydsa 

A kind of earth of 


W) 

yellow color 

OujjdH 

Kousila 

Dwarf 

(^*1,0) 



Gundalv 

DigvAsa 


(Ti:>oztu>) 



Gurramu 

Paundrika 

Horse 

(rtsj^dao) 

(dao»;reO 
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l^funily name. 

Eponymous hero 

Meatnug oJ tei 

Gdranflu ' 

or Garu. 

1 

A kind of plant 

Janaga 

! 

Kutsa. 


’ C*»ji 


Ganchigndht Pnttarislii 





Quvvalu j 

j 


(rtJs^eAi) 1 

Gdjulu j 

f 

Sparrows 

Bbaratlii 


(V^d) 

Bangles 

•liiika 

Meshajatha 

A deer 

QOfM) 

(sfo?*<e3<) 


Kanddlam 

Rnrnksha 





Kayatfi 

Sa<hi 


(wsoij^) 



KiUlljryaiU' 

I’lilaslya 

Nairn.' of a place 



Kt'ilcJid. 

Sntisha 





Kxppti 

Punivnslia 

Mamire heap 


(jgnJjscJor;) 

Kyathd. 

Yaclm-ishi 



^aS3ll5cfo^J^^ 


KnripiH 

U]H'nrlra 


(e*08j©) 

(eroS?orSj) 


Kovgalti 

Gargoya 



^nsrtrtaSa) 


Kota 

Kapili 



(*8'Si€») 


Kydbaresi 

Kundali 



(n^iGsiCj 


Kosalu 

Vedatama 



(*5ttSa«5fc^ 
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Family name. 

Eponymous heiro 

Meaniuig of term. 


or Gum. 


Kokku 

Pravrisha 

Bandicoot 

(♦*^) 



Makam 

Sukirthi 


(Oyffo) 



Mancharhi 

Vurahvasa 


(rf39oCrft>r') 

(iS9^7j) 


Myadam 

Vurjiswa 



(ag®5r^S^) 


Mnnagapati 

Funvava 

Drumstick 


(^=f) 


MyakaUi 

Sul, :l 

Goat 




Mdra 

Atri 


(5S»d) 

(*^) 


Maddiu’i 

Tukshi 



(^5i) 


Mtxrrpdlli 

Gului ■ ' 

Narue of a place 


^rtoas^ 


Manjn rill 

Saudilya 



(e3oa«^) 


NnUo'mn 

Sanstidi 





Nallagondtu 

DcAmaku 





Xili or jSuhula 

Bliarg’uva 

Indigo 

or 

(^rtrsS) 


Xf'iidri 

' Pritlivi 


or 



N gay am a 

'W&) 


or j 


Padadimi 

Purasina 


(*«a8>5) 

(l®C»?05S) 


Paifivtili 

Nishnata 


(»J<kSw€>) 

(***<'^ 
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Family name. 


Eponymous hero 
OP Guru. 


Panaganti 

(sJrfrtoiJ) 

Palapdd \ 

[ 

or r 

Pegaffa I 

(a'rta) 

Pulal-andn 

i. 

Poliiclial/i J 

(3S9oa#g) 

Pdtn 

Pn'i'Jdihifhd in 

Pnririii 

(arfojp) 

f’dJatnari 

(TivsiiV) 

Piiiikalapalii 

(sfyfl'wEfg) 

Pahhiti 

W) 

Pntiigondlv. 

Pelluhoorn, 

Paldram 

(*{oado) 

(7Sj»ZiV^ 

Siripi 
(?oob) L 

Slfam J 


Adrama 

Niyanti 

(JicttJoS) 


Kamandabi 

(^oioorte») 


Atre3'^a, 

Bhri^n 


Kaundila 

Chokrida 


Kousika 

Markandeya 

(Sj3#^ort50*>) 

Bhdrg'ava 

Raghu 

M&rioha 


Rikshibha 


Rishyasringa, 


Meaning of tenu. 
A uero 


TTe-huft'alor' 


Name of a place 
Do 
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Family nairie. 

Eponymous f 
or Gviru. 

Stdtdni 

Brihatti 


(S.*D. 

Soiuti 

Brisista 

(jejKsSi) 

W-D 

8an(?ra 

Bhikslm 

(7i^) 


Sddaviipalli 

Subhikslm 



8(hnat/f‘si 

Sonndil^’^a 



8dmd 

Vaulhatri 


(•%?»)) 

8npp<i/ti 

Bharadvtlja 



Srirdnitf 

Pariisara 

Tydifa 

(SjUSlfdj 

TddipnM 

Blirilr.ivishi 



Tdtiqonilu 

Srashtarishi 



Td4a 

Cbandrarislii 



Tadri 

Ghana va 

r^j) 

(tt^rSd) 

Tarnnikanti "j 

v* 


Diirrasa 

Turn mil. I 

j 


Tirinnula 

Visvavasu 



Togatiiru 

Vai china 




Meaning of term. 


Name of a place 


Name of a place 
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Family iiaiae. 

Eponymous hero 

Meaning of term 


or Guru. 


Van^ari 

Pavana 


(eJorto) 



VtnOb 

Jatila 

Musical Instru- 

(SX») 

(oile;) 

ment 

Viuhifa 

Jamadagni 




Squirrel 

V uatralu 

Angirasa 

Cloth 


(eoJytSrt) 


Vd.si 

Tri^ka 





Vang cun 

Pa van a 


^dortoj 

^xJcW) 


Yi,ndi» 

]Maiiki;iha 


(cSog^iuj) 



Yincfuimuri 

Tahksa 


^caooB^sio^) 

(^30 


/alab.du 

Kasyapa 

Rats. 

^csSotw'wj) 
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VADDAS. 


The caste of Vacjdas contains a population, according Popnlation, 
to the Census of 1901, of 134,664, of whom 68,681 are 
men and 65,983 women. They are found in considerable 
numbers in the districts of Kolar, Oliitaldurg and 
Bangalore. 

The name of the caste is Vadda (^^), said to mean Name, 
the people of Odra Country Avhich is identified 

with Orissa, The titles appended to their names are 
Ham (0*w* a chieftain)^ ’ Boiji ^ carrier) and Gitnia 

(n^rfaheadman), the latter l)eing less common and applied 
chiefly by the men of the Kallu Vad^a section 

to their headman. 

Their home language is Telugu which they speak Language, 
with an intonation that is uncouth and characteristic. 

As a whole, they are rude and illiterate and rarely know 
any other vernaculars of the people amidst whom they 
settle. They are strong, muscular and of fine size and 
proportion. In common parlance a Vadda denotes an 
uncommonly heavy-looking, rude and uncivilized person. * 

No reliable information is available about their origin, origin. 
They are said to have originally immigrated into the 

Mysore State from Orissa, Odra-D^sa. They tell a story 
which gives them a divine origin. Parvati and Parames- 
vara were on a sultry day rambling on the earth and got 
very thirsty. They looked round for a well to drink water 
and quench their thirst, and finding none, Siva created a 
man and a woman out of the drops of perspiration which 
fell from his body. These were provided with implements 
necessary to dig, namely, a crow-bar, a pickaxe, and 
a basket and were asked to dig a well and procure water. 

* ^ Vad^ is so very noisy even in his sober conversation that any 
. ''”‘1 disorderly talk is knotvn as Vadda’.s secret conversation. 

B 
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DivisianSi 


Birth oore- 
monieB. 


The command was immediately obeyed and oool water was 
given to the gods to qnonch their thirst. The latter were 
extremely gratified and asked the new-born pair what 
boon they would have for their labour.’ But the demand 
made by those pooi)le \va.s so very excessive and out of all 
proportion to their laboui", that Siva disgusted at their 
cupidity, ordained that thenceforth they and their children 
should earn tlieir bread only by digging wells and tanks. 

The caste is made up of (1) Kallu or or 

Bmi4i Va4tfah', (2) Manna or Ddsa- 

da Vadd(umd (3) Uppu V((44as. The names are 
suggestive of their professions and the manner of their 
living, which are detailed further. These three divi- 
sions are endogamous. Kallu Vandas who quarry stone 
are acknowledged to be superior to the other classes and do 
not cat with them. Mannu Vandas follow the profession of 
doing earthwork to tanks or digging in gardens or else- 
where for wages. They lead a wandering life. The Uppu 
Vandas are persons who are employed as sweepers in mu- 
nicipal t/owus. These rank as the lowest in the scale and 
the other divisions do not eat with them. By changing the 
lino of their work into that of stone, earth (or Manpu) 
may bo allowed to marry a girl of the Kallu Va4da 

section. 

The caste contains a large* number of exogatficns divi- 
sions, in some of which such as flower- 

men) Mallelu-vdIJu Jasmine flower-men), the 

members exhibit some special regard for the object which 
gives the name to the division. A list of exogamous ’■divi- 
sions is given in the Appendix. 

They have no hypergamous divisions in the caste. 

During the pregnancy of the wife, a Vad^a does not 
breach a tank or carry a corpse. The birth cere. ,o::ie8 ob- 
served by them are extremely simple. It is not an nncom non 
thing that a V adda woman cf the Mapnu section gives 
birth to a child oven when she is doing her daily work 
as a cooly. As soon as signs of delivery appear, she retires 
under the shade of a tree, some women of the caste attend- 
ing to her. A little while after the delivery is over, she 

• 'J’hcir common saying is 

p that is, ‘Is it possible to count tho gotras Of the yaddas and 
the grains of sand P’ 
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is'l^ bafeir'tp heir hiit with hev w^ist bandaged and a cloth 
tied round her head, i’ The ease m^h which Va^da women 
bring forth’ their children is proverbial and is probably ac- 
counted for by the exercise they take in the open air, 
while ddin^'their cooly work, though the unsophisticated 
Vaddas thnlb^elves attribute this to some sort of curse (B’si) 

' Which the/ deceived from one of their Gurus.* 

This description applies fully to the case of wandering 
Vaddas. But those that have settled down in towns ob- 
serve the* b'erbmofties of the people aniidst whom they live. 

The mother and the child are bathed on the 5th, the 7th 
or the 9th day,' when a dinner is given to the caste, and 
the child i^ put into a cradle and given a name in the usual 
fashion. 

The following may be given as typical names. : — Names. 

^ Males Female 

Yel^^^^^. Yellamma 

Hanumll^^Pi Hatinmi (bSsSjSP) 

Ddsa Tirnmi 

Ganga Boyi Gangamraa 

A childless man may adopt a son from among his Adoption, 
agnatic relations ; but on account of the general poverty of 
the caste, adoptions rarely take place. The ceremony ob- 
served is the one usual in similar castes. 

Polygamy is somewhat common, as an additional M^aniage. 
wife is taken either to help the family in work or for want 
of children. The first wife’s consent is always obtained, 
and it is generally considered a mark of affluence’ to have 
more than one wife. 

Marriages before puberty are not compulsory, but 
they take place often. No age limit is proscribed and a 
woman can contract marriage at any period of life ; but 
she will be considered to have lost in status if she is not 
married at all. An unmarried woman's dead body is 
carried only by the hands and consigned to the pit without 
any formal burial ceremonies. 

• It is said that when a pregnant woman does work (carrying 
earth), she gets an extra share, the additional share being intended for 
her child in the Womb. ' sjUSTt) 

ntso,) ^ 

b3 
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The general prohibition of marriage ■within the exoga- 
mous circle is observed as in other castes. For marriage, 
preference is given to a near relation such as a daughter of 
a paternal aunt or maternal uncle, or of an elder sister. 
Marriage is not contracted between persons who are related 
as mother’s sister’s children or children of agnatic cousins. 
Two sisters arc not given in marriage simultaneously to one 
person. Exchange o\‘ daughters is not considered objection- 
able, though only rarely practised. 

The proposal for the marriage comes from the boy’s 
parents or friends, who after consulting an astrologer as 
to the agreement of the stars representing the names of 
the bridal pair, repair to the house of the girl’s father on 
an appointed day, and make the proposal by presenting 
him with the amount of the “ bride price,” one measure 
of rice, a small measure of ghee, and some betel-leaves 
and nuts. The ciders of the caste and other :^iends of tlu' 
girl’s father are invited to witness the ceremony, which is 
known as the f fiiihulu of 
fatlnrr receives the gifts : 
considered to ho accepted. 

d’lie marriage takes place on a subsequent day fixed 
by the parties. It is celebrated in the house of the bride- 
groom, and generally lasts four days. 

The first day is known as Tolipanupu that 

is “the first saffron,” on which the bride and the bridegroom 
are anointed and bathed, and turmeric paste is smeared over 
their bodies. The new clothes to be used for the marriage 
occasion are dedicated to the ancestors, and fruits and 
cocoanuts are offered to an idol in a temple. 

The second day is known as Mnyyipa^upu 
i. (\, “ the return saffron.” 

On the third duy, the Airanr, that is, the sacred pots 
are installed in their place. That evening, the party of 
the bride arrive, and are met by that of the bridegroom. 
As a mark of respect, the latter entertain the former with 
toddy, a considerable quantity of which is consumed. A 
company of married women go to a well and washing the 
new pots, bring them bsrck in state to the paudal of green 
le.ive.s set np for the marriage. A wooden pestle wrapped 
round with a yellow turban and crowned with leaves of the 
Jambolana tree is fixed in fropt of the marriage 


aprreotnent The 

uni the is thereupon 



booth, to serve as what is styled the “milk post” by other 
castes ; and puja with incense and fruits and flowers is 
offered to it. 

The bride and bridegroom are then seated in the 
booth and new clothes are presented to them, and rice 
poured into their hands joined together, by the elders of 
the caste. The bridegroom then ties a string of black 
beads or a palm leaf round the nock of the bride, and leads 
lier round the post three times. 

The sacred pots are then visited by the co\iplc 
who make puja to them. They then light up a lamp 
placed near these pots, and it is considered an evil sign 
if this lamp should go out by any accident, and so it is tended 
with anxious care. 

The muhurta or the real marriage takes place on the 
fourth day. A betel-leaf is shaped as a funnel and some 
married women first pour milk or water through it into the 
hands of the couple joined together, and then the latter pour 
milk into each other’s hands, while the Buihlhivanfn 
the caste elder man) repeats the formula “ epssisJjsccSo, 
a«^=5=” word is given ; do not go back on the word). After 

this ceremony the couple are taken in state to a temple to 
otter prayers to the deity. 

The same evening, the bride and her pai ty with 
the bridegroom lea,ve the house of the latter and go to 
the Ijride’s house, and it is said that the lam]) lit in the 
bridegroom’s house should not be seen that night by the 
bride and her party. Next morning all return to the bride- 
groom’s house where a general dinner is given to the caste. 
After dinner the usual Siiuhasana* i,s worship])od 

and betel-leaves and areca nnts in the heap foruujd for puja 
are distributed in the prescribed order of jjrccedenco. 

The principal item of expenditure in a marriage is 
liquor supplied to the guests on a liberal scale, and the 
total amounts to more than Rs. 100 in ordinary cases. 
The cx])enses arc mostly borne by the bridegroom’s 
patty and the customary p-vesents given to the lujad of the 
caste and other functionaries are subscvil)ed fur by both 
parties, the bridegroom’s contribution being double that of 
the bride’s party. 

Ti*aditions regarding eapttire of wives are not found 
in this caste. 

Bou Hccuunt of liedu oabtof p. 9, 
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Terd, V6U (^) or bride-price is Rs. 7 and ^metirpes, . 
varies up to Rs. 15 according to family custom. A widower, ^ , 
when be marries a spinster has to pay Rs. 25 as bridp-, 
price in addition to the Savati-honm co-wife’s 

money). 

It is said that Rs. 101 was the amount of tera formerly 
fixed, but as it was too heavy to be borne, many could not 
marry. One of their headmen (Nayaks 5 »cs^^w) observing 
that |no®t of his gang wore long beards, being unmarried, 
realised tlie oppressive nature of the tax, and reduced it to 
the present amount together Avith 101 nuts. Even this may 
now bo com})oimdod for, by the bridegroom agreeing to 
servo his father-in-law, till he begets a female child and 
presents her to his brother-in-law. 

These men have ceitain peculiar observances. The 
bridegroom grows his beard until marriage and removes it 
at that time. Drmns and music are not allowed, but in 
their place, a metal plate is sounded during marriage pro- 
cessions. (V*^o^-marriagc chaplet) and flowers 

are not used.* 

A woman d\u'ing her menses is considered to be in 
pollution, which is observed with more than ordinary rig- 
our for seven days on the first occasion. She is pro- 
hibited from entering the kitchcii and touching utensils 
used for household Avork and is given a separate dish for 
eating. Green leaves of Ankdle tree are kept as 

a charm in the shod erected separately for her. In the 
evenings her relatives present her with jaggory, cocoanut, 
■l>au‘sapari and turmeric. She is not allowed to sleep at 
night and Jicr mother and other female relatives keep on 
tidking to her to keep her awake. She bathes on the 
eightli day and af(,er touching the TangaM (vSorta) plant, 
is alloAved to enter the inner parts of the house. If the 
girl is already married, the consummation of marriage may 
take place any day after this OA’out Avithout any further 
ceremony. If slio is not mamed, the consummation 


• Tlicsu I’lik's have be<;oiiio almost obsolete, only tlio wandering 
sggUou hiill tuthtjiii. 7 ho VadiliiH ANliuliiivu settled (luwxi, have 

hialaroo extent been imitating the cusUmm of Vakkaligus as regards 
marriage and rail in iho pipers for musio and use BJidshinga and do not 
grow hoards till marriage. But all the sections use a pcstlc 
us the ‘ milk post* ^ 
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takefe^ ‘place Sbmd day after the regulaif tdarriage ceremonies 
are bvei*, When the husband has to give an additional dinner 
to the Caste and regale them with drink, (iirls married 
before puberty remain with their parents till the time of 
consummation ; boys are not generally married till they are 
able to work and earn for themselves. 

Remarriage of widows is allowed, and it is stated that 
a woman may not marry more than seven times,* a re- 
striction not certainly onerous to the weaker sex. She 
may not marry a brother, but may consort with any of the 
cousins of her deceased husband. She slioidd eschew 
those belonging to her father’s kula. The binding portion 
of this union which is regarded as somewhat an inferior 
kind of marriage, is the tying of the black beads round 
the neck of the woman by the suitor, or by a widowed 
woman. 

The caste people demand Rs. 4 for effecting unions 
of widows with their partners. The husband pays to the 
parents of the woman a sum equal to only half the value 
of the proper tera. 

It is said that a widow may ti’ansrait the property in- 
herited from her former husband (if soilless) to her issue 
by a subsequent mai'riage, but it is doubtful whether such 
a custom even if proved to exist will be recognised by the 
Courts. 

The marriage tie may be dissolved at the instance of 
either of the parties, A husband can divorce his wife for 
adultery, but has to pay to the caste a fine of Rs. 0 Avhich 
is spent for drink. But when a wife loaves her husband, 
she has to return the symbol of the marriage tie to him. 
If she subsequently marries another man, the latter has 
to refund to the first husband his marriage expenses, and 
the tera amount, besides returning the jewels given to 
the woman. In some ])laces, however, the tera is not 
refunded. The second husband has also to pay a fine 
of Rs. 5 to the caste. Parents do not receive into tlieir 
family a. daughter who has deserted her husband or has 
been divorced by him. If they do so, they are required 
to pay a penalty of Rs. 12 to the caste. 


A pi'oveii) wljicli (^Xfiressos thi.^ license givt.’ir to i\ Viulda woiuaii 
fchua nienns that a 

woman who has consorted with seven ineii is a respectable Boyi 
a Vadcla) matron. 


Widow 

marriage. 


Divorce. 
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Adultery. 


Basavls. 


Adultery is not abhorred and may be condoned by 
payment of a small fine to the caste and the infliction of 
corporal punishment on the guilty party. If a charge of 
adultery is made good against a man, he is made to crawl 
round their settlement on all fours carrying one or two 
persons on his back. A woman similarly convicted has to 
force herself into a basket and tumble about with weights 
in another basket placed on her head. Sometimes she is 
laid on^jpi bed of thorns thinly spread on the ground with 
weights loaded on her. These modes of punishment 
formerly in vogue, have probably almost gone out of 
practice. If they tyre ever practised at all now, it 
may be among the primitive section of the wandering 
Vandas. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated as a 
matter of course, but if the girl is discovered to have 
erred with one of her own caste, the fault is condoned by 
marriage with him. If he is within prohibited degrees or 
is of a different but higher caste, the girl is fined five to 
ton Rupees by the caste headman. After payment of the 
fine, she may l)o given over to any other in marriage. If the 
lover should decline to marry her when marriage is permis- 
sible, he is put out of caste, and she is free to marry any 
other person. 

Jf an adult female cannot get any one to marry her, 
she may be dedicated to a fi’ee life in the name of 
Yallamma. She is bathed and smeared with saffron, 
and is seated on a blanket in the temple of this 
goddess, in the presence of the headman and others of the 
caste. Married women give her turmeric and the imjdri 
of the temple- makes to the goddess and ties a tali 
(with an efiigy of the goddess) round her neck, with an 
invocation to the deity to ])rotcct the girl as her child. 
The casteinen who attend at the ceremony are fed at the 
father’s expense. The girl has to spend the first night at 
the temple. Thenceforth she may live with any person of 
lun* own or of a superior caste, b\it may not entertain one 
of a lower caste, without forfeiting her own. Her children 
if born to a man of the same caste rank as legitimate 
members, while those born to men of higher castes are 
regarded as forming a separate mlu or line. Such a daughter 
is I’egarded as equal to the son of her father, and her 
children are entitled to inherit property along with their 
grandfather’s male issue. 
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The dead are buried in the ground, but in the case of Death and 
those who meet with an unnatural death such as from . 

bites of wild animals, or of pregnant women or of lepers, the 
dead body is generally burnt, and in some parts of the 
State, it is placed by the side of a boulder or a stump of a 
decayed tree and covered over with stones heaped up. 

This practice which goes by the name of Kallu 8eve 
— stone-service) is probably the relic of a very archaic 
age. Women dying without a marriage or childless are 
buried without funeral ceremonies among Kalhi Vad^as. 

The body is muffled up in a blanket and carried by hands 
to the graveyard where it is buried with its head turned 
to the south. 

The funeral ceremonies observed by the people of this 
caste are the same as those observed by Kurubas and 
other similar classes. The section of Vaddas who ai’o 
Tirundmadhdns invite Satanis to officiate 

at the funerals. 

The period of mourning is twelve days for the death of 
adult agnates and five days for that of young children and 
daughter’s sons. In Tumkur and parts of Pavagada, 
however, Kallu Vaddas observe a period of twelve days 
also for the death of daughter’s sons. They show their 
grief by abstaining from flesh and spirituous liquors and 
by not taking part in auspicious festivities during the 
period of mourning {SiUaka Ordinarily a body 

is buried with no accompaniments, but that of a person 
dying on Friday is buried with a live chicken. 

They believe in the survival of the ghost after death. 

Sraddhas are not observed by them but once a year now 
clothes are dedicated in honour of the dead and worn with 
devotion. Brahmans do not officiate as priests for those 
])eople, but Satanis conduct their ceremonies on the last 
day of the pollution. 

Kallu Va^dus may bo said to have .settled down to Social 
ordinary village life, while some Mannu Vadc^is are still Hiatus and 
nomadic in habits, wandering from place to place and en- 
camping temporarily in the outskirts of villages or tanks 
near their work. Once in evoiy two or three years they 
attend the Jdtra festival of their tutelary deity. Their 
temporary settlements consist of fifty to one hundred 
families according to the quantity of work found in the 

* Worshippers of Vishnu, wearing the Vaishnava mark on the foru- 
hi'ud, tile iuner line heiiig ol' reddish or Vellow saffron, and the rest wliite, 
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Dwellings. 


AdtnisHioii 
into tlie 
caste. 


Food. 


neighbour>hood. As they have to move ont for fresh iwtjrk, 
they travel with all their goods and watch dogs, even 
the materials of huts being transported on donkeys or 
bullocks. Though they cannot be set down as profes- 
sional thieves, they seldom miss an opportunity for replen- 
ishing their scanty riches by means of highway robbery 
or petty larceny. 

The dwellings of the wandering VacJ^as consist of 
hute made of split bamboo mats and rounded like the 
covering of a country cart, without any separate apart- 
ments. Kallu Vaddas and others who have settled in 
villages build bouses of a permanent nature. While the 
itinerant Vaddas pitch their huts either outside the 
villages or near the places where they work, the settled 
V a^das have their houses along with those of others in the 
village. 

They take into their caste a Kuruba or a G-olla 

or a man of any other higher caste than their own. 
Female menibers, it is said, can bo taken from among the 
inferior castes, but such recruits are regarded as half 
caste. The aspirant has to spend a considerable amount 
in supplying food and drink to the caste before his ad- 
mission, and the headman touches his tongue wit h a heated 
needle besides procuring for him iirtha and praxdda 
(holy water and victuals) from the temple of their tribal 
goddess, Yallamnia. 

Their daily food consists of ragi bread and balls, with 
vegetables and dhall. They eat almost any animal food 
except beef. Sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild cats, 
lizards and mice are equally welcome to them. Both the 
sexes indulge in immoderate drinking and even children 
ai’C not free from this vice. They do not fish and do not catch 
big game, but are adepts in snaring field rats and squirrels, 
and men, women, and children armed with sticks join with 
considerable zest in hunting for such vermin by the aid 
of dogs. This indeed is one of their keenest sports. 

/ 

Idiga is the lowest caste in whose houses Vagifs 
eat. Madlgas, Malas (Holey as) and Koraohas eat iu the 
houses of Va(j^s.* 

Village washermen wash their clothes and the 
barber pares their nails, but it is said these two classes do 

*Vaddu, women ai'c baid not to eat iu the houses of Vakkaligas 
(So^Ortdo) as tlio latter touch niglit soil when luaiiuriug the fields. 
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not ren^^en^thoii; sor^fipoa, tp the VaAJas during marriages. 

A Va^da can draw water from the common village well and 
his approach is not regarded as polluting by anybody. 

Barth and stone work is their characteristic ocou- Occupation 
pation, ,and tank-digging, - well-sinking, road-making and 
quarrying stone are mostly done by men of this caste. 

They also carry on trade in salt in out-of-the-way places. 

The Salt Va4(?as. at Bangalore, Kolar, and 

other municipal towns are employed as street sweepers 
and they are regardcid as outcastes by the main bedy. 

There are a few among them who are cultivators possess- 
ing lands of their own. Some stone Vaddas also go 
about villages and towns in search of jobs of roughening 
the surfaces of grinding stone mills.* 

Vaddas have earned a bad reputation as thieves, t 

Though they cannot be properly classed among; the 
professional criminal tribes, many of those detected in 
the commission of highway robberies, are found to be 
Vagidas, especially of the itinerant and immigrant classes. 

The indigenous Vaddas whether of the Ballu or of the 
Mappu section have mostly settled down to peaceful habits. 

Another prominent characteristic in the wandering 
Vaddas is their persistent and insatiable demand for money 
from their employers. They always have an advance owing 
to their employer equal at least to twice us nuich as their 
work is worth, and it is not uncommon that when the ad- 
vance accumulates to a tolerably large amount they desert 
their employer and decamp without any previous notice. 

The Vandas work in gangs under contractors who aro 
often put to much bss on this account. 

The Vaddas believe themselves to bo raised above others 
of the same craft, if they do not engage themselves in 

' * Most houses possess stone mills for grinding rice and lugi. A 
circjulai’ stone is inibedded in the ground or placed loose, and on a 
Wooden pivot driven through its center anoilier round stone with a stake 
tixed as a handle near its rim, is made to revolve driven by women 
squatti ng on the floor. Theie is a cup-like receptacle On the upper sioiio 
wliere it takes the pivot and grain is put in thi’Ough it. The rnoclianiwm 
is crude, but it is very effective. The grinding surfaces of the two stones 
get worn out by use, and thou the surface has to be made rough agidu 
by the chi.sel of these Vaddas. Tliey get about an anna for the work 
which is done in an hour’s time. 

t Notes on the Criminal Tribes of the Madras Presidency by 

P. Mullaly, 
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Inheritance 


Caste as- 
sembly. 


A' 


plastering walls with cowdung or red earth or in sweeping 
the streets. 

In the matter of inheritance, they follow the Hindu Law 
as administered in the State. The property of the father 
is on his death distributed among all the sons, the eldest 
of them getting an extra share. The unmarried sons at 
the time of partition are allowed their tnarriage expenses 
from the common property in addition to their shares; the 
daughtei’s and the sisters are given some portion, either 
a fiehl or some cattle or a jewel. One peculiarity in their 
partition, is said to be that a pregnant woman gets also a 
share for her unborn child. Illdtam the affiliation of a 
son-in-law, is practised in this caste. 

They have caste ]>anchayalfi which consist ofthe Yaja- 
raan (headma])) and a few old men known as IJuLidhivani- 
alu or wise men), with a beadle called Kondiga- 

(hi They take cognizance of disputes between 

the members of a, Family or dilTcrent families and offences 
relating to the violation of caste rules in the matters of 
eating, drinking, adnlteiy, In an enquiry at such an 

asseifibly, the comjdainaut and the accused swear by placing 
a twig in the hands of the forcnrui of the council to 
])vomise to abide by the decision arrived at by the assembly. 
They have also to (lej)()sit a certain sum as the probable cost 
of feeding tlu^ caste and sup])lying them with liquor, as a 
proliniinary condition of enquiry. A witness called before 
the assembly has to go round them holding in his hands a 
little twig jiresented to him by the party who has called 
him to testify. He then says “ esCTSiJsrf, 

” that is, “ U pon my parents’ word, I 
shall not toll a lie as to what 1 know.” Thereupon he 
breaks the twig into two and begins his statement. This 
is equivalent to his swearing that he separates the truth 
from falsehood in his testimony, as pieces into which the 
twig is broken * are separated from each other. If the 
Avitiiessos decline to swear in this manner, the party who 
called them loses his case. The contesting parties are then 
advised to come to terms. If, however, they are obdurate, 
tlio losing person is made to bear the weight of a grinding 
stone on his head as a [lenalty. 

* When it ifcunuant tu say that a man's Avorti is tbo exact trutli, it is 
salt) that lie speaks as if » twig bad been broken and banded over by him 



The panchayat may award, either a fine,' or cor- 
poral punishment. If it is a fine, half of it goes to the 
Yajaman (headman) and the other half to the rest of the 
people of the caste assembled. The maximum fine for 
abusive language is one rupee for a male person and 
higher if it is a female that is abused. A daughter-in-law 
abusing her mother-in-law is more severely dealt with, as 
she will have to carry on her head a grinding stone three 
times round their settlement of huts. For the offence of 
adultery, a fine of ten rupees is ordinarily levied. 

They arc Hindus by religion and are the worshippers Religion, 
of Salctii and Vishnu in his several representations. Ven- 
kataramana of Tirupati is the principal object of their 
veneration. The principal goddess is Yallamraa and is 
worshipped under one or the other of the following 
names, Sunkalamma Chandunma 

Mararnma Sidubamma Kariyamriia 

(langarnraa or Yal lamina 

Goddesses arc worshipped on Tuesdays and Fridays 
with the help of a priest belonging to one of the lower 
castes. On other days, any devotee can break cocoanuts, 
and burn camphor in front of the temple dedicated to any 
of these goddesses, without the help of the priest or pujmi. 

Annual festivals are held in their honour and on such 
occasions large collections of people take part in the 
festivities. 


Kariyamma at Sira, in the Tumkur District, 

is an important goddess worshipped by this caste, in whose 
honour a Jdtra, i.e., an annual festival, is held on the New 
Year’s Day («for»a). Buffaloes are sacrificed to this god- 
dess during the festival. Sidde D4varu is 

male god installed near the temple of Kariyamma. A man 
of the Vadcla caste is its priest. Animal sacrifices are not 
made to this god but only vegetable food is offered 


They have a belief that children after they depart 
from this earth live in the shape of spirits known as Irani 
or Iraga"aru which visit people in 

their dreams and cry for help. To propitiate such spirits 
Irakallm that is, stones having male figures cut 

in them, are planted outside the village and occasional 
worship is made to them. 
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When a settlement of Vhi^^as is' 'Wifering ‘frorn the 
ravages of an opidemioj snch as smalt-poic, Siijubamma; 

i.e., the goddess of small-pox is installed bn abed 
made of green margosa leaves and worshipped in the usual 
style, curds and cooked rice mixed together forming an 
important item of the offerings. After ’ due propitiation, 
the goddess is transported beyond the borders of their vil- 
lage or settlement and left at the confines of another village, 
the people of which with due ceremony pass her on further. 
This transportation from place to place goes on, till the 
goddess misses her way in the jungles or becomes inocnous 
after the monsoons have well set in. 

Their women do not wear bodice cloths, or tie their hair 
into a knot, or dress it with oil. A woman that shows 
oven a slight inclination to neatness and trespasses the 
limits of custom in the matter of dressing herself and her 
hair, is looked down upon as transgressing the rules of 
conventional propriety. They wear glass bangles on their 
left hands and brass ones on the right. Toe rings are used 
by married women only. A big noso-scrow is the charac- 
teristic ornament of a Vadda woman who also puts on 
a largo number of strings of white and black beads round 
her neck. They are however slowly changing in these 
respects imitating the more refined neighbours, Uppu Vad- 
das being the most conservative among them. 


A Vadda raan is not supposed to shave his head or 
beard, but this prohibition has become obsolete except 
among the Uppu Vaddas, who still refrain from shaving 
their heads, though their beards may bo removed. 

The Vaddas have no spiritual head or gum. They 
say that long ago they had a guru or ram, who was of 
ascetic habits and esch^ed meat and sugar. They #ere 
also vegetarians in those days. Once when they Arisited 
their ram in one of his periodical tours to give them 
Urthu and prasdda and rWeive their contributions, he sup- 
plied them with .rice and other provisions and sent them to 
a pond to cook and eat their food. The sight of fish in the 
clear water of the stream 'was too tempting to be resisted, 
and they caught and cooked it for themselves. Their giiru 
cursed them to remain flesh-eaters for all time and 'fbrsbok 
them, and they have never again ventured to raise uhbther 
to that position. ^ 
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Another peculiar, custom is that VaiJ^as never eat a 
tortoise. They call it their grandmother and say 

that formerly it did them some service and in recognition 
of this, they do not kill it. If a Va^da sees anybody carry- 
ing a live, tortoise for eating it, he buys it from him and 
takes it to a well or tank and leaves it there in the water. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Bxogamous Divisions (G6tras)4 


Meanings (if any) 


Pandipnllavdltii 


Pig 

Jarapala 

(esrfjiw) 


Alnkiintaln 

(e3t»j*s*joWe«) 


Manjnra 

^si^ozsdj 


Pttala 

(SitWe;) 

Plank 

Gugala 



Yaniimo.la 


Buff aloe 

U ppala 


Salt 

(htnjala 



UailHa 

e>) 

.lasiaiiic flower 

Mallepala 

(siJsS Sjcj) 


Dydrangala 



Santakuppala 


Salt seller in week- 

Jadijyila 

(fcjasjw^ 

ly fairs 

Ku njigala 



Pdi'igala 



Boorasald. 



Manjala 

(sS^o^av^ 


Sa/lala 



P<iUe2>ala. 



Yi4ugatl<t 

(cDiifcrtu ) 


B6la 


Mortar 

Duflitgala 

(zSjajJTlw) 


Sdtaln 

(7J®a*e;) 


Qxigjala 

(Tfcat,) 


Battala 



Ban^i 

(Woa; 

Cart 

G}t,iiiiia Batidi 


. Little cart 

V orami 



Dampiga'a 
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Daiufagala 



Odija.uiuliii.Ui 



Sadi gala 



It dj Ilia 



IJarkchukitllula 



2'i/dpala 



Se//i 

(^Hi) 

1 r<-;HliJian 

Yarra 


Red 

Ydcala 



ll(»iidi 

^a5j3?oa^ 


Oa in jta la 

(rfoJjs;) 

Basket 

Ydpalii 

(uSy^jiv) 

JMargosa 

Haniala 

(cOoa'ti) 

Quilt of rags 

( 'll iiiijnri 

^'wo?:>0) 

Dishevelled oi' 



ly li aired 

< lihlilili 


Spado 

Kniiiitre 


Dried cocoanut 

Pdi-ala 


Flower 

}tgd[)((iiih\ila 
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NA YIN DAS. 


Nayindas numbered acoordinsr to the Census of 1901, 
d8,1 79, of whom 19,420 were males. They are found in 
largest numbers in the Districts of Bangalore, Mysore and 
Kolar. 

The general name is Ndtiimla in Kannada, 

Maii<j(Ua (sijortej) Jq Telugu, and AmnmfidM in Tamil. The 
Hindustani term Hajdiu is also very connjionly 

employed. I’lio term Nayinda is said to be derived from 
th(i Sanskrit term Napita which means a barber, 

of which* a shorter form Aai seems to be employed as 
the name of a similar caste in Northern India. The term 
Mamjatd auspicious) is ap])licd to them, as they are 

called to assist at auspicious ceremonies in various ways. 

Their profession of shaving is generally regarded as 
inauspicious, and the proper name of tlie caste is not pro- 
nounced especially by married women of the upper classes. 
They call him one not to be thought of or named 
MStJjSrf OP especially when his name has to bo 

mentioned at nights. 

He is also known by his profession as Kshannha. 
(^ts^ Sansk. one who shaves), Kelasi Kan. one 

doing the work, i. e., of shaving) and Bhajantri or Mrlagdra 
musician). 

The members of this caste prefer to call themselves by 
this last name or An(jdr<d:as or Naj/ana kshatris. It is diffi- 
cult to discover why they adopted the name Angarukas. 
Angaraka is also known as Mangala, the planet giving the 
name to Tuesday, and as these men are styled Mangalis in 
Telugu, some one must have jocularly applied the equivalent 
of Mangala to them. Probably the name was adopted as it 
was more euphonious than their ordinary vernacular names. 

N B 


Population, 


Name. 
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Lanj^'uaj’f* 


Divisions, 


*Tl)ey even say that Mars (Angaraka) is the barber for the 
Dclvas, a statement for which there is no warrant in any 
of the accepted Mythological authorities. 

They profess to have been boi-n originally out of the 
eye of God ^i\a, and sotliey call themselves NayaiiaKsha- 
tris (‘‘eye ” Ksliutriyas). Once upon a time, it is said, Par- 
vati seeing Siva unkempt and unshaven in the face, gave 
a gentle hint that her consort might with advantage pay 
nioi’e attention to his toilet. Siva thereupon created fi’om 
his left eye a person who came out armed ready with a 
ca.se of shaving implements. lie pleased the god that 
created him with his services, and was given as a reward 
a set of musical instrnnumts. Ho was the progenitor of the 
barbers, who have always added the profession <if playing 
on wind instruments to that of shaving men. 

They also refer to two ])ei’S()ns Khandoji and Timnioji 

of blessed memory 

Hut wh(^ they were, and what connection they had with this 
caste ail'd the [irolession of shaving and music, there arc 
no means of ascertainiug. On .some occasions, hiinluXUiH 
are taken out in their names and given over to the head- 
man of the caste 

in the Districts of Kolar and Haiigalore, Telugu is 
spoken by the majority of this caste, Kannada ^ing their 
prevailing language in otlicr places. Recent immigrants 
from the Telugu districts of Madras especially from Cudda- 
pah, speak Telugu even in the city of Mysore, although 
they have settled there for somo generations. 

Tlio caste has, according to the language spoken by the 
members, two main divisioms, each of which has further 
sub-divisioiis. All these divisions and sub-divisions are said 
to bo eudogamous. 

The Kannada (spouking) Nayindas are comprised of 
Morasu, Uppina and Silavanta swioiS) sub- 

divisions. The term Monisu jirobably indicates the 
country of origin being the eastern part of Mysore with 
the bordering British territojy, and is used as a distin- 
guishing appellation to sub-divisions of other castes also, 
such as lloleyas and Vokkaligas, and Morasu-Nad among 
Sri-Vaishnava Brahmans. Uppina means ‘of salt’ and 
it cannot be explained why this appellation has been given. 
Silavanta is either one carrying a stone (or linga) 

or Silavanta ‘one of (good) character,’ and is the 


* Madias Ceusas Report, ISttl. Page 282, foot-note. 
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name of those who are of the Lingayata faith. They ate 
strict vegetarians, and do not touch liquor. 

The Telugii-speakiiig Nayindas have four suh-divi- 
sious, Nadigaru Raddi-bhumi Uiiudla- 

jagata and Kndi-paita Nadigai-u 

moans people of the country, but it is not known which 
country is meant. Tliey arc probably indigenous to 
Mysore. Raddi-bhhiui (land of the Raddis) denotes that 
they originally came from Bellary, Cuddapah and other 
Telugu tracts of the Madras Presidency. Kndi-paita 
denotes that the women of this section wear their garment 
so that the loose end of it passes over the right shoulder 
from the front and hangs over the left sliouldcr, a fashion 
w'hich is the reverse of what is generally adopted. This 
exceptional mode of dressing is in vogue in some other 
castes also, and indicates that they have all presersred 
some local usage, which is difPerent from that prevailing 
in the place of their later setthunent. The exact import 
of the appellation Gnndla-jagata (a round cymbal) is not 
known. 

The Telngii Nayindas have some exogamoiis divisions 
named after plants, flowers, animals and otlier objects, 
vvitli the usual prohibition against killing, cutting or using 
them. The KauriiKla-spcaking men have not returned any 
such sections and have ]:)robably none existing. Some of 
them have roturinHl tjotras, connected with the ri.imc of 
.some Rishi. There are twenty-five of them arranged in 
gron])s of five each, and mari’iages are prohibited between 
members belonging to the same group.* 

There are no hypergamous divisions in this caste. 

There are few caste peculiarities in regard to cere- Birti, cere- 
monies observed about the time of child-birth. As usual monies, 
in most castes, the young woman goes to the house of her 
parents for her first accouchement. On some day either 
in the fifth or the seventh month of pregnancy, a feast is ob- 
served and she is given vaiious sweet di.shes to partake 
according to her taste and presented by her father with a 
weai’ing garment and a moike cloth. The husband is also 
generally invited, and in some places, he pays her father a 
sum of three rupees for exponses on account of delivery. 

During the wife’s pregnancy, the husband has to ab- 
stain from killing any animal, carrying a corpse, or putting 

* See the names given in the Appendix, 

b2 
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oil the roof of a house. He cannot take part also in such 
auspicious acts as suiearinjj the bridal pair at a marriage 
with turmeric [lowder or pouring coloured rice over their 
heads; nor should lie touch the milk post or the hhdshimja. 
fVrtaiu practices are obst'vved in case it should happen 
that the pains an' iinnsua.lly prolonged or the labour 
otherwise difficult. Indeed, these pi'ohibitions and prac- 
tices are coininon to all the castes of a similar intellectual 
status and have nothing to do with any particular caste. 
The miilwife* mutters charms over some castor oil and 
'gives it to the patient to drink or smear over the navel. A 
bangle of brass or silver, |ireferal)ly one with some charm 
or other inscribed on it, is washed in cow’s urine and smoked 
with incense, and given to her to wear on the wrist. A 
Rdtiia sotid'e is made, i. c., a number of persons standing in 
a row pass on a vessel of water, over which some m<intra 
has been uttered from hand to hand, and the last person, 
generally a woman, either sprinkh's the patient with the 
water or .makes her drink a little of it. 

For the same object, the husband may perform cer- 
tain acts, such as pulling down the cross slab of stone 
].)lanted by the side of the road over two upright slabs for 
r('stiiig tlie head loads of weai’y wayfarers, or running 
naked at night to a water course and pushing out the 
washing slab of washermen there, or cutting the ropes 
tying toi> ether the rafters of a thatch roof, or firing off a 
gun with blank powder near the patient’s room. 

The child is washed soon after birth, and the navel 
chord which is cut is sometimes preserved, as it is con- 
sidered to make barren women who swallow it fruitful. 
At the threshold of the confinement t’oom, an old winnow 
and a broomstick are kept, and a bunch of inargosa leaves 
stuck to the door frame. 

The mother and child ui e bathed on the ninth or eleventh 
day after diuiti. A dinner is given to some members of 
the caste, and those of the Vaishnava faith invite a Hatani 
priest to give UHIkx and prasiuhi to the mother. The child 
is [)ut into a cradle for the first time that evening, and a 
name given to it as suggested by an elderly member or by 
a soothsayer. Some of t hese men who live in towns are 
more ambitious and follow or profess to follow all the prac- 
tices of the higher castes such as Brahmans and Koraatis, 

*A niiitwifo is generally called AfanOa-Sefnt wliich 

uxoaub uu adept iu mantras ox cliaruib* 
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T^hich they have ample opportunities of observing, when 
they are called in to serve as musicians on such occasions. 

They have no peculiarities in the names that they Names, 
give to their children. 

It is stated that a sister’s son cannot be adopted, and Adoption, 
though he may be brought up as a foster-son, he does not 
obtain either the rights or incur the dl.-^abilities of an 
adopted son. The daughter of the fo-iter-fnther may bo 
given in marriage to such a Foster-son. It is said that the 
affiliation of a son-in-law (iUafniii) does not obtain in 
this caste. 

Adoption must take place when the boy is young, at 
any rate befoi’o h# is married. The ceremonies are the 
same as in other no»«Brahrnan cash's, i.e., a caste dinner, 
bathing the boy ahil^ntting off his waist-thread and put- 
ting on a new one,'^i:ttd sometimes giving him a new name. 

A feast is observed wb<m the male child’s hair is 
.shaved for the first time. This is done generally before 
the tem[)le of tho family god, and a barber of another 
family is oin})loyed and paid a customary fee of a hana for 
tlie servdce. 

Polygamy is allowed but seldom indulged in, and 'fairiage 
polyandiy is unknown. The common proliihition against 
marrying agnatic relations is strictly observed. Marriage 
is perinissil)le with an elder sister’s daughter or tlie 
daughter of a maternal uncle or*paternal aunt, th(' fii-st of 
these relations being the most po])nlar. Only in ca.ses 
of extreme necessity such as a widower not being able to 
procure an eligible mate, is marriage with a younger 
.sister’s daughter tolerated. * If two families each contract 
a marriage with a third family, it is said that they thereby 
becotxie bi'otlier families, and no marriage can take place 
between their members. It would follow from this rule 
that one cannot marry a girl from the family of one’s 
grandmother, though it may not l)e the same as his own. 

There is no prohibition against two sisters marrying the 
same tuan either simultaneously or successively tliough 
simultaneous marriage rarely takes place; and two brothers 
may marry two sisters. When a man has married a 
daughter of his sister, his son is not allowed to marry 

* riie populai’ sayiiiir to this ('ffei’t. isviSfts#?? fee iSatsJj 

ail ad vviioso chief viHae perheaps in the allilei’atjon of ifn pririci- 
j)nl terms. 
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either a daughter of that sister or of other sisters, for 

though before the fathei’’s marriage, they were eligible as 

his paternal aunt’s daugiiters, they become the equals of 

his mother’s sisters after that event. Exchange of 

daughters in marriage between two families is allowed but 

there is a belief that onlv one of them will result in a 

«/ 

happy union. 

Some persons of the caste who have risen to any 
position of wealth and iudopoudence have long given up 
shaving as their pt ofession, and restricting themselves to 
acting as pipers, have changed tlie name of the caste to 
Ilalajiga. * Such persons are not willing to give their 
daughters in marriage to those who continue to be barbers 
by profession. 

A woman may be married at any-^e or may remain 
UTimarried altogether ; hut it is said^f^at an unmarried 
woman cannot take part in marriage ceremonies such as 
carrying the lmla.sn or smearing the bride with turmeric 
powder, and when she dies, full obsequial rites are not 
performed. The husband must always bo older than the 
wife. 'I'ho fii st proposal for marriage emanates from the 
fatlier of the young man, who repairs to the bride’s house 
with the auspicious ai-ticles, f and moots the subject in the 
presemie of a caste assembly. Those things together with 
a new cloth and sometimes a sum of three rupees towards 
expenses of the marriage ai o presented to the bride after 
her father exi)rosses his ^formal consent. A Brahman 
astrologer fixes the proper day, and a dinner is given to 
the caste. After this Vilya or Vahloiku sdutra (ceremony 
of betel-loaves), the contract is complete, and the party 
that breaks it will have to pay the expenditure incurred 
by the other. 

The marriage festivities last five days, and the cere- 
monies are more or less the same as in the ordinary Sudra 
castes. The lirraruta (goal’s feast) or the offeiangs to an- 
cestors takes place on the first day, when the 

eldest male member of the bouse and the party to be mar- 
i-ied eat only one meal and make iiujn to a ImbiHa. set up in 

• Itulnjiga with its ciistc teriuiiiatioii Naydn soonis to he the 
favom-ite refnj>e of various noadeseript U'elu{j;ii speaking eastes, m-Iiob 
they desire to raise tlieii- social rank so as to be in keeping with any 
augnieiitacion of their material status. 

t such as turmeric powder, red saffron, aieea lints, 

hetel-leaves, flowers, fruits, etc. 



the names of the family god and the departed ancestors. 
The bride and the bridegroom are smeared over with tur- 
meric powder and the young man puts on silver toe-rings. 
On the second day, the ])audal is erected on twelve posts, 
of which tlie ‘ milk ’ post is of green xWm/e or Atti (Indian 
fig), a twig of which has been cut for the purpose by the 
maternal uncle. The bride and her party arrive at the 
village of the bridegroom that evening and are received 
and duly lodged in a sepai-ato house. Five married 
women of both the parties go to the potter and bring the 
sacred pots, which should be four hu-go ones, four stnaller 
ones, four lamp stands, four dishes and foiw small goglets, 
which have been painted over with chunam lines. They 
are [ilaced in a room on a bed of iiuinure collected from fivt' 
houses witli nine kinds of grains spread over, and the 
lamps are lighted and kept burning all the remaining days 
of the marriage. 

The principal ceremony takes place the next <lay. 
Early in the mornini> a party of men and women go to a 
temple and bring a Neralc twig back which tlioy liind to 
the ‘ milk’ post together with a lanlavo- The nails of both 
are pared, and after bathing, the man dr(!.ssed in wedding 
clothes goes out to a temple, whore he i.s seated on a blan- 
ket and married women smear his face and limbs with 
turmeric ; ami sometimes he eats a little rice behind a 
screen in company with his be.st man _ 

The bi-ide in the meanwhile sits on a plank in the house, and 
a procession ])assos between them thrice, each time 
carrying some presents, and on the third time, the briile- 
groom also going witli them, holding a dagger rolled up in 
a red haridkorchiof. After the mock resistance of pelting 
each other with lialf-hnskod rice, and the waving of dniti, 
the bridegroom is made to stand on the dais facing the 
bride with a screen between them. This is presently re- 
moved, and the bridegroom ties tlio tali to the neck of the 
girl, while the purohit repeats some benedictory verses. 
The parents of the bride and others of the assembled 
people pour milk on the joined hands of the couple through 
a funnel of a betel-leaf, which act completes the gift of 
the girl to her husband. After pouting handfuls of rice 
over each other’s head, they sit together, the g’irl being on 
the right side, and tie haiihana. on their wrists. Five 
women then paint their limbs with saffron, and put on 
Rase * and bless them. After the (bstribution of 

♦For meHning, see account of the Koracha caste, page 10? 
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tdmh'fi.la to the assembly, the couple have the fringes of their 
garments knotted together and walk round the milk post 
thrice and go to worship the sacred pots, their passage into 
the room being barred by youngsters who get a promise 
of a daughter in marriage and hear the husband naming 
his wife. After this, the newly married pair with some 
other married couples of both parties sit round a common 
dish and partake of the bridal dinner {TMma 

On the next day called the Ndgavnli the mar- 

ried couple go to an ant-hill with a procession, and after 
making a, to it, the bridegroom digs some earth out of 
it, which the bride carries in a basket on her head. On 
their return to the house, twelve balls are made of this 
earth and one placed lujar each of the pillars of the pandal. 

Th(\y both get their nails pared and bathe, and with wet 
clothes on go tc the sacred ])ots in company with their ma- 
ternal uncles, and p(‘rform to tliem. Then they put 

on fj-esh clothes and poi form iiiija to the pillars, burning 
incense and ])!acing offerings of cooked rice and sweet 
cakes before each of them. In some ])laees, they also per- 
form after this a cei'ernony which they style oai devani 
for which eleven lamps made of ragi flour aro 
filled with castor oil and kept lighted in the pandal, and 
W’orship])(*d by the couj)le. After the pot-searcliing cere- 
mony,* the JKtiiihaijii or wrist bands are untied. 

The oi' iS'i a/ /nwe //,a, t takes place that afternoon, 

an elderly man of the caste and not the purohii, directing 
the ceremony. Tlio betel-leaves and nuts taken out of tiie 
heap are distributed, the first t(hnhd/,<i going to the 
family god, the second to the progenitors of the caste 
Khandoji and Ihinmoji. The Kattomaiies or caste guilds are 
next honoured and then the Yajman and the Kolkar, these 
two getting an additional tdmhula for their official position. 

Some married women make puja to the sacred pots, 
and taking them to a well, empty the contents therein 
together with the mannro and the grains (which have prob- 
ably sprouted) whi( h formed the bed on which these pots 
had been placed. The vessels are distributed among the 
relatives, some being given to the bi ide’s party as souvenirs 
of the marriage. 'I’liat night, they have a dinner at the 
bride’s bouse, wdiicli is styled tinimfi The next day 

the festivities come to a close with a return dinner (rfJtf'isS?) 

* See the aoconiit of the Koraoha caste, page 10 

t For a de.scription of this ceremony, see the account of the Beda 
caste, page 9. 



given to the bride’s party and the caste members generally 
at tile bridegroom’s house. 

The tp.ra (bride priccO varies between tweh^e and six- 
teen rupees and goes to the parents, wlio, if in good circum- 
stances, purchase some jewel for the girl out of it. No 
additional .sura is demanded of a widower. Nothing is by 
custom ])!iid to the bridegroom. ’I’lu! expenses of a mar- 
T’iage may be roughly estimated at a hundred i upees for the 
male’s and at a fourth of that sum for the female candidate’s 
party. Poor men cut short the expenditure by finishing all 
the ceremonies in a single day, celebrating tlie marriage in 
a temple, and reducing the fet^ding exjumses to a minimum. 

On attaining puberty, a girl is considered im]mre and 
kept at a distance for three (lays. A liut of J.nJd'ali 
or margosa loaves is erected, and she is decked in festive 
dre.ss and exhibit'd in .state in the evenings for three or 
four days. 'I'lie liirsband liears the expenses of all this 
show. A dinm i- is given to tlie caste on a day fixed, and 
the husband and wife live together thenceforth. The 
ceremony is done in simpler .stylo for an unmarried girl, 
and when marriage subsequently take place, the hus- 
band and wife may live together from the fourth day of 
the marriage. In some places,* however, they seem to 
imitate some of the liiglier castes in putting off the coha- 
bitation for t!iri*e raontlis after the marriage. 

Renuuaiage of women i.s proliibited in some .sections 
of this caste, while the n ajority allow it. A widow may 
not marry her deceased husband’s brother, elder or yonngei’. 
Aftei’ announcing their intention to marry before an 
assembly of casteraen, the man ties a tali after obtain- 
ing the headman’s permission. Tlie ceremony generally 
takes place in the evening and is followed by a dinner. 
Regularly married women take no part in it. 1’he bride 
price is usually Imlf the amount due for a virgin marriage. 
Tlie general rules of law are recognised about her losing 
her rights over the projierty and the issue of her previous 
husband. A remarried Avoman lias tlie usual social dis- 
abilities of being denied any proiuineutpai t in marriage and 
simila,r festivities. Such marriages are said to be looked 
upon with disfavour, a sure sign of a desire on the part of 
these men to rai.se themselves in the social scale. It is 
said that the amount of bride price is diminislied by 
half for every successive marriage, though cases of more 


Expend!' 

ture. 


Widow- 

marnage. 


* E.g^ Hassan, 
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Divorce, 


Death cere- 
monien. 


than two inarriages are vory rare. There is no time 
prescribed within which a widow should not remarry, nfter 
her husband’s death. 

Those who allow widow marriagu are, as may be ex- 
pected, more lax in the way in which they look upon divorce 
and disregard of marital obligations. Among them, if 
an unmarried girl associates with a man of the caste, she 
may be married to him in hidike form. A man who se- 
duces a married woman, may marry her subsequently on 
paying the marriage expenses of her husband, and giving 
a dinner and paying a fine to the caste. Eitlier the iiiis- 
band or the wife may get a divorce if tliey agree, and 
marry again in the kildike form. The fault of adultery 
in a woman may be condoned by the caste headman, 
if she undijrgoes an expiatory ceremony, after which the 
husband may take her into his house. 

They do not celebrate any mock marriages with trees 
or swords when real husbands cannot be found, nor do they 
dedicate girls to temples. 

The Sikumita Nayindas ol)s(.rv(! the same ceremonicis 
as Lingayatas for burying the dead body. The .laitgama 
or the Lingayata priest i.s invited to consecrate the body 
with the water in w'hich his feet have been washed; the 
body is carried in a viindm in a sitting posture and lower- 
ed into the pit in a sitting posture with a limja in its hand. 
After the grave is filled up, the Jamjama is worshipped 
standing on it, and assures the mourners that the deceased 
reached Kailasa (the heaven of Siva). 

Those who wear ndmn marks, invite the Vaishnava 
(Satani) priest. After washing the body and putting 
ndmdit on it, the priest worships a chakra (discus) near it 
with offerings of food and liquor, of which afterwards he 
partakes a little and distributes the remainder as tirtha and 
prasdda. The body is buried in a lying posture. 

Those who belong to neither of these cults bury the 
dead body in the same manner as Vakkaligas or Kurubas 
and with similar ceremonies. 

On the tliird day, the chief mourner and the bearers 
of the corpse purify themselves with a shave, and a bath 
after ibe shoulders which bore the dead body are annoint- 
ed with oil. They offer food and water at the g; ave for 
the ghost of the deceased. The pollution (sMakaYAS re- 
moved on the eleventh day. TirunamadlAris (Vaishnavas) 
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worship the ehalrn (fliscns) again on the grave with cere- 
mf)nie8 as in the first day on a. larger scale. After they 
return lioine, tlioy continue their eating and drinking 
soTnotimes far into the night under the load of their k^’atani 
priest, those wlio are not Ndiiin(Uidrift being altogether 
excluded on sucli occasions. 

Th(^y go to a temple the next day to get the gate of 
heaven opened for t]io entry of the departed soul. The 
deceased man’s son shies a lump of butter at the image, 
and I epeuts the forimd.a that if the deceased had thrown 
stones, Ik; now thi-ows butt(M' ; * and pi-ays that god may 
preserve the sni-vivors safely, th<)ugli it pleased him to take 
away the decciased t 

llefore the end of the month, the IJngayata Nayindas 
feast th(! or y)riests in memory of the deceased 

For children oi’ unmarried persons dying, only the third 
day ceremony is ])erfonned, fried grains, plantains and 
milk being j)!aced on the grave instead of cooked food. 

I'heir period of sufttka is ten bays for agnates, and 
throe days for (diildren. They do not observe any pollution 
for the death of daughter’s cliildren. During such period, 
tliey eschew the use of luxuries such as milk and sweet 
cakes, and do not go to play music in temples. 

They do not perform annual srdddhan for deceased 
ancestors. On the Mahalaya New Moonday, they worship 
a hiltmi, in memory of all their ancestors, offering new 
clothes and food before it. A second wife sometimes per- 
forms such cei'craouies intended to propitiate the spirit of 
her deceased predecessor. 

The bodies of persons meeting with unnatural death 
are also buried with the sao>e ceremonies as those of others. 
E.xcept the wrapping shroud, nothing is buried with any 
corpse. A three pie ]ucce is placed on the grave when 
filled up, and the Holeya of the place takes it as his per- 
quisite. 

Tt is a disputed point between the Agasas and Nayin- 
das as to which caste is entitled to precedence. On public 

^ CO CO itj r© -A 

The idea is tloit of exjdatiVm for the evil deeds of the depai*ted man. 

f to^ 
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occasions snch as distribntion of prasdda in a temple, dis- 
cord is avoided by doing the thing simnltaneously to both 
of them. Agasas do not supply the canopy cloth for pan- 
dala, or hold torches during proci'ssions at the marriages 
of Mayindiis. The latter in retnliation decline to act as mu- 
sicians or pare tlie nails of the parties to marriages in 
Agasa families. On o.-dinaiT occasions, however, each 
caste has no objection to poid'oi-in its [n'ofessional services 
for mombors of the other. 

The touch of a Nayinda is con.siderod to defile a B. ah- 
man, a Komati and men of some other similar castes. All 
Hindus consider it absolutely noces.sary to purify themselves 
by bathing the whole of tlioir !K)die.s and washing all the 
clolhes they had on after g('tting a sliave. 'I'iie hairs are all 
carefully picked and removed, and the spot where the opora- 
tioit was doiKf, is washed wit h (row-dung and water. tShav- 
irig is con.«i(hTe(l an inanspieions operation, o'l acroonnt of 
its associar ion with the iinforiunate widows of higher castes, 
and so women shrink frotn tlie toncli of the barber caste 
though men have to undcjrgo tonsiirt* for many an aiispi- 
oions ceremony also, (’)n tin' whole, the mo!i of this 
caste are held in lowrw ('stiination than .Agasas chiefly on 
this account. 

'flicy are a scrttled psrople and liv(-r in the .same (piarters 
as other non-Bruhm.ms in the village, and own the same 
kind of liouses in aoeorda,nco with their, means, many in 
town living in tiled houses of sub.stantial constnietion. 

Ill some parts of the State such as Kolar and Mysore 
Districts, the Nayindas admit persons of a higher caste as 
members. If the recruit is a child under one year, he is 
taken as a member of the caste without any disabilities. 
But others and tlieir issue are goucrally regarded as form- 
ing a distinct section with whom one may dine in company, 
hut iiitoriiiarriage is interdicted. It is doubtful, however, 
if this distinction is kept up for more than a .short period, 
till the origin is forgotten. For taking a new man into the 
caste, the tongue is slightly touched with heated gold, and 
tirfhn and priKuda olitained from a temple for him, and a 
fine has to he [luid and a dinner given to the caste. In 
Bangalore, they say that no recruitment is thus allowed ; 
and even if a. woman of a higlier caste U'^sociates with one 
of this class, the latter will not be permitted to eat food 
cooked by h r without lo.dng his caste. It is, however, 
likely that this is an exaggeiated statement of persons who 
wish to prove that they are as exclusive as the higher 



castes. Tlio social rank of Nayiiidas is soiiuiwhere near 
that of Af^asas and Bedas. Perhaps their profession as 
musicians, and tlie greater opport unities of observing more 
intimately the manners and customs of the liigher castes 
on religious and ceremonial occasions, have given tlicm 
cer-tain advantages and made them imitate somewhat more 
extensively sucli customs and usages. They also make a 
better show in the matter of education, the Census returns 
showing that 2'1 per cent of them know how to read and 
write, while the percentage for the Avhole population is 
only 4‘8. 

They do not shave Holeyas and Madigas who have 
their own barbers, and do not play at the marriages of 
these castes, and also of Agasas, Korachas and Vaddas. 

They may live in the same quarters as other (non-Brah- 
mau) castes, and draw water from a common well. 

Tlic chief occupation of this caste is that of harbors ; Occupation 
and they are also prolessional inusicians. They were for- 
merly also village sui-geous, for dressing wounds and setting 
broken limbs, but this part of their work has almost 
di.>>appoare(l, as after the spread of hospitals and dispen- 
saries, very few care to avail thcuisc'lves of tlieir services. 

Women of this caste were emjdoyed as luidwivos, and 
many in remote villages liavc^ still that vooation. A 
Nayinda is a recognized memher of the village service, and 
as such, he lias to play at the services in the village 
temple. Where there are a number of them in a village, 
they perform such service in turns. For barber’s service 
also, they have recognized families of customers, and one 
of them does not encroach within the circle of another. 

They carry the instruments of their trade always with 
them in a leather pouch which is hung under their left 
shoulder, and a barber is readily recognized by the 
bulging in the left side within his upper garment. The con- 
tents of this bag are razors, scissors, a small hone, a leather 
strop, a nail parer, a looking glass and a cup for water. 

The instruments are all cheap and ci'ude, made in the 
country, but tbey are kept sharp, and many barbers are 
experts in shaving very clean, without using any soap or 
brush. It has become common, especially in the larger 
towns to use razors of European manufacture together 
with soap and brnsh for shaving ; and in Bangalore, there 
are one or two whose trade is so flourishing as to need a 
bicycle for swift locomotion. 
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Their musical iiistrnmonis are various, and some 
^indas attain considerable j»roficiencj in this art. The wind 
instruments are three or four classes of pipes, tbe Smti 
used as an accompaniment to tlie more important Ndfiuaarft, 
the former giving^ a continuotis monotonous sound, 
and the latter playing the different tunes. These two are 
played on all important occasions. They have also smaller 
flutes and pipes sounded in a lower key, for what they style 
the Sanna Mela (5^*^ 'J'hey have small drums of two or 

three kinds and also cymbals for tala In larger 

places, they have organised bands of European music Avhich 
they imitate with more or less success. A few of them 
play on the fiddle, but they do not touch vind or the t<im- 
hiiri, which rank as a higher class of musical instruments 
in India. 

The necessity of this sejwice (of music especially) in 
connection with many solorrui celebrations of all classes of 
Hindus is so great, that a Niiyinda is also known as a 
* Mangalavddii* hi 1'elngu, i.e. ‘ an auspicious 

man,’ though curiously enough his profession is so connect- 
ed with the unfortunate disfigurement of widows in some 
of the higher castes, that lie is at the sauie time regarded 
with some aversion, and that the very nami' of his caste 
should not be mentioned by inarrie<l woman, especially in 
the night time. Before taking })art a.s musicians in coii- 
nectioii with redigious ceremonies in temples and (dsewherc, 
the chief man of the group so engagcl,- shaves hiiriself and 
bathes for purification. The pi ufession of niu.sio being 
the higher of the two, men of this caste as they grow 
prosperous in life give np shaving, and assume the 
name of Telugu Bahijis as their caste. They decline to 
have marriage relations with those ivho still continue in 
the barber’s occupation. Sinilarly Navindas ivho are Ijin- 
gayatas iu religion are not allowed to have social relations 
on terms of eijuality with other Lingayatas. 

The remunertion of barbers is regulated by custom in 
the rural parts of the State. For an ordinary family hav- 
ing three or four male meniliers, five Kojagas * of grain 

* A Kolaga is ji nieasuTo of C!i]>acity for grain, being ii 

twentieth part of a Khandaga (SOoaSrJ) jir Fulti Tlie quantity 

going to a. Kfutndaga vaifes very widely, being only 50 seers in some 
places and so much as 3,200 seers in some other places. The standard 
Khandaga for the State known as Krishnai'uja Khandaga is ICiO seers, 
and it is this that is meant when the term is not qualified to denote 
aome local variety. 
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with a winuowful of paddy or other grain and a 

bundle of straw at the threshing floor, are the 

annual allowance. On days on which he goes to render 
service, the barber is fed at the house of the customer, and 
on feast daj's, the Nayinda like other Aijagdran (wctfiratf) 
or persons remunerated by customary fees in kind, gets 
doles of cooked food at the houses of the chief village fami- 
lies. On special occasions, such as the first tonsure of a 
child, or shaving on the occasion of upanayana, the barber 
is given a fee of a hmn (4 As. 8 p.) in cash, raw rice and 
other provisions, and a cloth, generally the one worn by 
the person shaved. 

In larger towns, the practice of yearly payments is 
not in vogue, and money wages are paid generally for each 
operation, varying according to the position of the patient 
and the skill of the barber. The Txsual fee for adults is one 
anna in small, and two annas in larger towns. The Nayin- 
das are also paid separately for playing as musicians, the 
rates varying according to the demand at the particular sea- 
son of the year, from 1 or 2 rupees to 10 or 12 rupees for a 
baud of four or six individuals. The foe paid in villages for 
attendance at marriages is generally fixed at Rs. 2. 

There arc quite a number of them now who have taken 
to agriculture either owning the lauds they cultivate, or 
being tenants on Vdni* or otLt;r terms. This is generally 
an addition to their caste occupation, which in the villages 
is not sulficiently remunerative, but there are many families 
which have altogether ceased to follow their customary 
trades and in fact have altogether forgotten them. Na- 
yindas are not hunters by profession, but they have no ob- 
jection to join parties organised by others. There are 
also some carpenters and bricklayers among them. Very 
few have found a place in the higher walks of life such as 
Government service, though one of them is known to have 
risen as high as a Subordinate Judge in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

These worship both Siva and Vishnu. Those known Religion, 
as Silavantas are Lingayatas and worship only Siva, while 
Tirunamadbaris who profess the Vaiehnava faith also re- 
verence Siva. Each famil}’- worships some special 
deity as its patron god. There is no particular god re- 
garded as entitled to the distinctive allegiance of the 

* Vara is a lease on the eondition of paying a defined share 

of the produce, generally a half, in kind to the landlord. 
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Feasts, 


whole caste. The other deities worshipped are Munlsvara 
Alcli-agdru the sisters), who are regarded 

as spirits of the woods and trees, Gangarama water- 

god) and the G rdmadfrotite sarh as Maramuia 

(sijsdsS^) and Sidubamma (small-pox spirit). Fowls and 
sheep are sacrificed to these goddesses and eaten afterwards 
by the devotees. I’lijaris may or may not be employed 
to conduct this worship. 

The Akkagdru have no temples generally. On a 
Tuesday or a Friday, a small shed of green leaves of 
Honge Pongamia glahro, is put up outside the village 

in a grove or near a well or a river, and seven small stones 
to represent seven sisters are installed therein, with one 
stone in front to represent Munisvara. A lamp is lit, and 
piija made by offerings of turmeric, Kmihma, flowers and 
fruits and the burning of incense. A fowl or a sheep is 
sacrificed, and is afterwards cooked and eaten up on tl>e 
spot, no part of it being brought home. They give a 
tdmhiUd in honour of some (.ieparted worthies of their caste 
Khaudoji and Timraoji, but there are no shrines answering 
to these names. 

Those who are [fingilyatas employ .langamas or other 
Lingiiyatas as their priests. Others employ diiriiig marriages, 
Hrahmans, who, though they do not enter tlie houses, have 
no objection to go into the marriage ])andals of these men, 
and are not on that account subjected to any social ban 
on the part of other Brahmans. Satani men act as priests 
in connection with death and funeral ceremonies of the 
Nayindas bearing the Nama marks. The gurm of this 
casto are Sri-Vaishnava Brahmans who pay periodical visits 
for the purpose of giving them tirtdyi and prasada, and 
collecting the customary fees. 

They observe as feasts, the Yugadi (New-year’s-day) 
Gauri festival, l,ho Mahanavarai, Dipfivaji and Sankranti. 
The implements of their t rade are worshipped at the Gauri 
festival and Mahanavami during tlu; Dasara. They wor- 
ship the serpent in the ant-hills on Nagai a Panchami day, 
and take only one meal. They also take only one full meal 
on the Saturdays of the Sravaua month in honour of the god 

of Tirupati, and on the Sivaratri and the chief Ekadasi 

(the 11th day of the first fortnight of Asha(3lha). They 
give ed(' uncooked provisions to Ddsaris on Satur- 

days in Sravana and to Jan^amas on Sivar4tri day. 
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There are no peculiarities in the rules of inheritance, inheritance 
It is said that a larger share is sometimes given at the 
partition to the eldest brother, but the usage is apparently 
not wide-spread enough to be recognised as enforceable. 

Nayindas belong to the Eighteen Phanas. They have Caste ©rga- 
a number of Katie-maw'. each with a Yajrnan at nizotion. 
the head ; and four or five of these KaMi-vmne are under a 
Setti. Desa-setti, who is generally a 1 jingaya ta Bapajiga, has 
jurisdiction over the whole caste within his area. Each 
Yajman has a hoJlcar (beadle) under him. The disputes 
that arise for settlement in their caste assemblies relate gen- 
erally to adultery or transgression of caste rul(!S. When 
any matter of more than usual importance crops up, the 
Desa-setti, caste Setti, and the several Yajamans with their 
kolkars have to be present along with castonen. 'I'lio 
Setti and other office-bearers are paid some fees according 
to a prescribed scale, and all the expenses of such meetings 
are borne by the persons at whose instance they have been 
convened. 

Nayindas are allowed to eat meat and drink spirituous 
liquors, both toddy and arrack. They cannot touch beef ; 
and the meat of such animals as monkeys and snakes 
which are eschewed by all respectable castes is also prohi- 
bited. Bestas are the lowe^ caste in whose bouses they 
are allowed to take food. Holeyas and IVladigas seem to 
be the only castes w'ho eat food cooked by them. 

They have the usual belief of the uncultured in omens, 
oracles, magic and sorcery and occasionally consult sooth- ous. 
sayers ; and such belief is, as may be expected, more in 
evidence in villages than in towns. I’hey have nopecu iar 
games, but take part as musicians in the exhibli(»n8 of 
strolling players known as Dumbi Dasaru osjijtfo), 

contributing the musical parts of the performance. In 
dress and ornaments, they are exactly like other castes 
of similar status such as Bedas and Agasas, Women and 
occasionally men before they are twenty, get tattooed by 
Koracha women, with the object of improving their 
personal appearance. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Exogamous Divisions or Gdtras. 


Ohiflii Name of a tree "which they neither 

cut nor burn. 

Gurram Horse. They do not ride a horse. 

Gautalu 

Jainbii a kind of reed which they do not 

cut. 

Kdnagnla or Hoiuje Pongawia 

ghthra. They do not out this tree nor burn 
this fuel nor the oil of this seed. 

Kara a tree which they never cut. 

Mallela Jessamine. Tliey do not use this 

flower. 

Mutydla Pearl. 

Navilu (cSSwJ) Pea-cock. They do not cat this bird. 

Pain a herb known as Pdla mullangi 

which they do not eat. 

Pasupv. Turmeric. They do not raise 

turmeric crop. 

Sdmnnti Ohry/ianthemum. 1 hey do not 

use this flower. 

Uttardni a plant. Achryranthes aspera^ 

which they neither cut nor touch. 

Home have returned gdtras named after certain 
Rishis. 



Prastanapa 

Puburuna 

Vastuka 

Visvabhadra 

Sasvara 

{•W 


Ruohidatta 

Lokahetu 

Indrasena 

Bhadra 

(■•??;) 

Kolapala 


Vastupati 

Cliiti-akaraanu 




Gii'ulharma 


t)evabhadr 


Rajadhartna 


Kausala 

Sahasrabluru 

(?3sSrtjsp^iJo) 

VaRudharma 

Vvanjaka 

(d|5o«V) 

Bhuktavyaya 


\ 


y 1st Groups 


/ 


\ 


y 211(1 Group. 


/ 




y 3rd Groupe 


/ 


\ 


y 4th Groiip^ 


/ 
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SanabUasa 


Desakamanu 

Vajracheta 

Prabhutavanu 

Yaiyamati 


y 5th Group. 
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DOM BAR. 


Dombars (zSj»oa5tfj) are essentially a wandering tribe, 
though many of them have, like similar wandering tribes, 
such as Koraclias, settled down in towns and villages. They 
jij’e acrobats and tumblers by profession and are generally 
tall, muscular and well-made, with a oomplexion varying 
from shades of copper to dark. They numbei*ed according 
to the last Censiis (1901) 9, 011 including 1,390 males aud 
1,521 females. They are, as a class, illiterate, and rarely 
show any inclination to send their children to school. 

The common name by which the caste is called is 
Uornbaru Avhieh is a later form of the original 

word Dombiiru (iSj»oa)do). They haA^e no other names in 
this State. In the Vizagapatam District of the Madras 
Presidency, tluiy are known as TievaUu They 

are described as ])eop1c Avho “ exhibit diffei’cnt sliows, such 
as wrestling, ascemiing higli poles, walking on ropes. 
The women act as common })rostitutes.”* The titles 
used by the headmen of the caste are ‘ Uaddi,' ‘ ^m/adn ’ 
and ‘ .'Vd//'.’ The suffix ‘ gddu ’ is added at the end of the 
personal names of males when addressed by persons of a 
liigher caste, while the common suffixes of y\ppa and Ayya 
aj-e used for males Avhen they are addressed either by per- 
sons of their own or of an inferior caste. 

The meaning of the term ** Dombar ” is not clear. 
Some derive it from a class styled Donilm in Northern India. 
The latter are however scavengers and are employed to 
cany corpses of destitute paupers, and correspond to the Ma- 
digas of the south, Avhile the Dombars occupy a comparative- 
ly higher position. It can hardly be said that similarity of 
name is anything more than an accidental coincidence. 
The Dombars are moreover a Telugu caste, and their tradi- 
tions and customs point to their immigration into the State 
from the Karnool and Nellore Di.stricts. 

Dombars who perform feats in public make a great 
deal of din and noise, with drums and lo\id shrieks to 
attract a large crowd of spectators. 'I’his kind of clamour is 
called “ domin “ or “ dondn ’* (zSjsosS or jn Kannada, 

but whether the caste takes its name from this term or 
whether “ domhi ” meaning a tumult or tumultuous rabble is 

* The Vizagapatam Disti-iet Manual of 1869, page 67. 
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Traditions 
aboat ori- 
gin. 


derived from “Dombar” (the name of the caste), it is not 
easy to determine. 

A Raddi had by his younger wife, it is said, a son 
who was born without any limbs. Ever after, he was pur- 
sued by great misfortune, and a soothsayer having, on con- 
sultation, discovered that the unfortunate child had brought 
ill-luck into the family, he commanded his wife to do away 
with the child. Her maternal affection induced her to tempo- 
rise and she hid the child in a manger. Cattle unaccountably 
died in large numbers, and a similar result was observed 
wherever the child was removed. In despair, the mother 
handed over the child to a wandering beggar to be disposed 
of in some safe place, and the latter consigned it to a ruined 
well. The unwelcome brat had however a tough life and 
was not drowned. His cries attracted the attention of the 
Gods Parvati and Para rnes vara, who on learning his unfortu- 
nate history, miraculously gave him his limbs and at his re- 
([uest bestowed on him a right to obtain an earthen drum 
from a jtottor’s house, and doles of rice in each house to 
which he Avould resort for beggary. The boy was in such 
ecstatic delight at gcstting his limbs, that he jumped out of 
the w^ell at one bound and cast himself at the feet of his di- 
vine benefactors.* He was then enjoined to add the pro- 
fession of acrobatic performer to that of itinerant beggar. 
The Dombars are his descmadants by a concubine he picked 
up in his wandering tours. 

Another story is that a Radii’s wife was delivered of a 
daughter in the field outside the village, where she had 
carried her husband’s midday meal. A hut w as improvised 
for her accouchement, and after it was over, her husband’s 
elder wife out of envy contrived that she and her child 
should be regarded as outcasts. The father gave all his 
lands and agricultural implements to the progeny of the 
other wdfe, and left to these a drum, a pole and a rope. They 
had to earn their living with these implements alone and 
learnt acrobatic feats. Xo one would marry a girl playing 
in public on a pole, and so the daughter called Hombara 
Ohinnasani became a prostitute. This is said to account 
for the practice of dedicating prostitutes which is largely 
prevalent in the caste. 

* The doggerel appended seems to iillude to this tradition, namely, 

“ taomeix, MsSSetotA sjojonwH *5®^ iJscjJWj 

SSdtitt ” that is ‘ with a backward honnd (somersanlt) he came Out of 
the well and with a forward bound (somersault) he fell to their feet." 



. A. Dombar performer often begins his exhibition with 
the following invocation - 

That is, the Kdpn is the begetting father, the l)4sa mapi 
an uncle, and I am the fit son* of the Sala and Mula (that 
is right and left hand people). 

Dombars are said to be allied to Lambfinis, a state- 
ment which perhaps is founded on the legend of M61a, the 
ancestor of tlie Jjaml)anis having exhibited gymnastic feats 
before kings. It is reported that there is a section of 
Dombars, who arc also itinerant Dombars, but distin- 
guished from the resit in swinging a child to and fro by a 
rope passed round its waist while performing feats on the 
pole. 

The Dombars found in the State are entirely of Telugu 
origin and appear to have come from the Nellore and the 
Ceded Districts of the Madras Presidency. They say their 
original place was Dombara Maddalapurani (cJjsoaOt# 

in the 'I’eiugu country. During the time of the Vijia- 
nagar Empire, they appear to have been the court acrobats, 
and many of this caste arc still said to liold Inams in the 
Telugu country, in places like Jamraalama^ugu, Tadipatri, 
Poddutur, Gudamacherla. They spread into Mysore Terri- 
tory in later times after the disappearance of that king- 
dom. 


All Dombars found in this State speak Telugu. Ar4 
Dombars who speak Mahratti are rarely seen here. Maho- 
modans who follow the profession of acrobats and wrestlers 
are known as Pailwans, but they have no connection with 
the Telugu or JVlahratti Dombars. The Telugu Dombars 
have a dialect which is itsed only among themselves. A few 
examples are given in the Appendix A. 

* Accounts differ as to, to which section of the Kilpu Ea'pfis the 
or’giDal ancestor belonged. Some say Korlati Ra I {i, some f dkanatis, 
some others Sajjana Radlis and so on, the section of the Baddia which 
they claim beinp^ that of the Rad is who are found in larp^est numbers in 
or about the place where the iufornianta reside. This becomes not of 
much importance w hen we remember that all the Raddis were originally 
of one tnbe and the sections named are the endogamous division of the 
main caste Baddts, 
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Divisions. 


Birth cere- 
monies. 


The Telugu Dombars who are also known as Ra^i 
Dombars are divided into two sections, the settled (Uru 
Dombars-^f'odorfjsosOtfo) and the nomadic (Kadu Dombars*’®*®*^ 
i5j»oOdj)j which are endogamous. The wandering Dombars 
eat in the houses of the settled, but not vice verm. They 
seem to be subject to no exogamous restrictions ; nor is any 
trace seen of hypergamy. But they have all of them, whe- 
ther settled or nomadic, some sub-divisions which are neither 
endogamous nor exogamous, but which seem to be based on 
territorial or other di.stinctious. A list of those is given 
in Appendix J3, 

The Dombars observe no ceremonies when a woman is 
pregnant. When living in villages, her parents bring the 
woman to their house for the first delivery ; but wandering 
families naturally leave them where they are. During con- 
finement, the mother and the child are kept apart in a sep- 
arate hut or room, and the treatment of tlie patient is gene- 
rally the same as in other castes. She is kept warm, laid flat 
on a cot -of coir rope and is given some arrack and other 
stimulating djugs. On the second day, a pit is dtig in the 
verandah or in front of the hnt in whi(di the after-birth and 
the navel string are buried, and a fowl is killeil on the 
spot. On the third day the mother is given some chicken 
broth. On the 5th, the 7th or the ftth day the child and 
the mother are bathed. Castemen are given a dinner, 
and the child is put into a cradle which, for the wandering 
Dombars, consists of a cloth swung like a hammock be- 
tween two posts or on branches of trees. The maternal 
uncle ties the waist thread child, whether 

male or female. The midwife is taken that evening to a 
toddy shop where she is liberally entertained. The custom 
of consulting the soothsayer for giving a name to the child 
is very common. 

The names of individuals are generally the same as 
those used by other castes of .■similar status, Mara 
and Mari (S^jsO), Yalla and Yalli and Sunka 

and Sunki being common. Hanumanta 

siooS) is a popluar name as connoting strength and pro- 
wess. The names mo.st common for vimmen who lead an 
unmarried life are (Ihinni Laehmi t**®*,^! and 

Venkati They sometimes style children GAJiga 

(n»!7rt, wind or spirit), to appease the spirit that they 
believe to have made children in the family die. When 
frequent deaths of children occur, they make a vow and 
name the surviving child after a family or local god. 
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Tousure is performed for male children in th,e first or 
the third year after birth, either a barber or the child’s 
maternal uncle cropping the hail’. Then an cda (oJ!*) is 
kept in the names of the deceased ancestors and some caste 
people are invited to a dinner with toddy. 

Those men being generally poor, rarely practise adop- Adoption, 
tion. Sometimes a boy from among near relations is 
brought by childless persons and they may celebrate the 
event by feasting the caste people. Tliis, however, hap- 
pens only in the settled class. When a man has only 
daughters, ho generally keeps one or two of them unmarried, 
and they take llie place of sons in the family, leading a life 
of free love. Prostitute women do not adopt girls as 
professional daneing women do. 

common. Dombar women play a very Marriage, 
active pai't in household and other Avork, and so men either 
marry or kee]i as coiicnbinos more than one woman. It 
often hap]>cus that low class women of loose character, 
married, unmarried or widowed, take the opportunity of 
the visit of a troupe of Dombars to join them, and attach 
themselves to their party. I’olygamy is unknown. Girls 
are trained, from infancy, to play on poles and such as be- 
come skilled in that art are not married, and lead a life of 
prostitution. Those who cannot bo trained for such exhi- 
bitions only arc reservetl for marriage. It is not strange 
that ill such a community, they almo.st never care to marry 
girls before puberty. 

There is nothing peculiar as regards i-elations eligible 
for marriage. According to one account, it is said that a 
man may not marry the daughter of a sister who lives un- 
married in her father’s house, though such daughter may 
be married to bis sou. Two sisters may be married either 
by one man or by two uterine brothers. There is no ob- 
jection to an exchange of daughtors by marriage between 
two families. 

The Dombars who have settled down in towns and 
villages tend more and more to adopt the marriage customs 
and ceremonies of the higher classes, such as consulting 
Brahmans and observing omens. Among the Avandering 
section of them the marriage cei’eraony is very simple. 

They invite no pipers, use no Bbashinga or marriage chap- 
let, nor worship any sacred pots And some- 

times they do not even put up a chapra or marriage booth. 

They only consult a soothsayer about the future prospect 
of a happy union. 
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When u girl is selected, the bridegroom’s party ac- 
companied by the headman of the caste or group proceeds 
to the bride’s father’s house to propose the match. The 
headman conducts the negotiation and if the parties agree, 
the match is determined upon. A few days afterwards, 
the bridegroom and his party, with tlie Yajamaii and 
friends, go to the house of the bride-clect and the pi’oposal 
is renewed before the assembly of the caste men by the 
bridegroom himself and the consent is given by the bride’s 
father, ^'he fact is announced by the Yajaman who pro- 
claims that this man’s daughter has been given to this 
man’s son. I’hen one of the caste men beats a drum 
Exchange of tambnlus (Vjetel-leaves and arecanuts) is made 
between the ])arties, and the bridegroom’s party supply 
toddy at their expense to the whole assembly. Tliis is call- 
ed the ceremony of arecanut an dbetel-leaves 
^■W). At this meeting, half the bride-price has to be paid 
down, but if the bridegroom’s party is very pool*, some less 
amount is paid as earnest money. ’I'his makes the con- 
tract binding ; and if the bride’s party should afterwards 
break it, not only has this money to be paid back, but the 
promise breaker has to pay a heavy tine to the caste. 
Among the wandering section so strict is the caste disci- 
pline that tlie bride’s father who breaks the promise is 
dragged before the caste assembly wiiicli is specially called 
together, and made to carry a grinding stone and walk 
round and round the assembly. If, however, the father of 
the bridegroom withdraws from the contract, he fo' - 

feits the money already paid by him. On the completion 
of this prelimiuai’y ceremony, the mari'iage may take place 
either immediately or after some time has elapsed. 

Among the settled Dombars w'ho are found only in a 
few places in the State, it is the custom to arrange for a 
number of marriages being celebrated together, and to 
proceed to their Kattemune which is Tumkur, 

to celebrate them, before the temple of their tribal goddess 
Yallamrna and under the supervision and guidance 

of their caste headman. If, for any good reason, the 
marriage has to be performed at the place of either party, 
the caste beadman or bis representative must be sent for. 
In such cases the mai'riage comes olf generally in the house 
of the bridegroom and continues for three days. 

On the day pi’evious to that fixed 'for the marriage, 
the bi'ide and her party arrive at the bridegroom’s village 

are lodged in a sepai*ate house or hut. A pandal with 



only five pillars is erected, the central or the milk-post be- 
inf^ a twig of a Nerale Eugenia jambolana) tree, 

brought by the bridegroom’s maternal uncle. In the pan- 
dal the bride and the bridegroom are separately seated on 
pounding I'ods and are smeared with turmeric. 

Then their gods, Sunkalamtna Griirunmrti 

and Yallainma are set up in the pandal 

and worshipped by the Yajamau with offerings of food and 
toddy. The bridal pair pi'ostrate themselves before the 
gods and touch the feet of the elders to obtain their bless- 
ing. In the evening, the bride and the bridegroom are 
seated together and make pt'ija to two kalasaH set np before 
them. This is followed by feasting and drinking. 

Mext day early in the morning, the bride gets her nails 
pared, and tlie In-idegroom shaves his face and has his 
nails also ])ared. If no barber is available, the maternal 
uncle perfoi'ms the service and gets a tuDibvla. Then the 
boy and the girl are made to sit face to face on twa) pound- 
ing rods and are bathed and are then made to dross them- 
selves in fresh clothes. The bride carrying some rice and 
fruits packed in her garments is Jed along with the bride- 
groom to the mari’inge pandal, the bo_y holding a dagger 
rolled up in a kerchief. They sit facing each other on two 
]>oundiiig rods and betw'een them are placed, in a plate, the 
hanhaiutii (wrist threads,) UUi (the marriage disc), five toe- 
rings, with dry cocoanut and other articles. The bride 
then puts one of the toe-rings on the second toe of the 
Ijridegroom’s right foot, and a married woman puts the 
remaining rings on the bride’s toes. Then each ties on 
the right wrist of the other, the Icaiilcaiuis which are made 
of woollen and cotton threads twisted together and a 
betel-loat tied to them. In some places the hanliana is 
bound by the respective uncles of the bridal party or by 
one of the eldei’s of the caste. The tali is handed round in 
the assembly and then put on the bride’s neck by the 
bi’idegroom wliile women sing songs. A drum is sounded 
and a boy proclaims that the marriage has been completed. 

All those in the assembly pour milk (the Dhare) on the 
hards of the couple joined together; lalabnln or the throw- 
ing of rice on each other’s head follow's. The pair holding 
each other by the right hand go round the milk-post thrice 
and then go to offer oocoanuts to the gods. On returning 
they again sit on pounding rods and poTip into each other’s 
hands, some milk which they drink up. This part of the 
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oeretnouy they call milk-union (JJ»woi?£8 *). Tambulas are 
then distributed to all the assembled, the headman and his 
deputy being given each two. The couple and some rela- 
tives on each side sit together and eat Dui'vttni from 

the same dish. 

On the niorning of the third day called Nagavali, the 
newly married couple get. their nails pared, and bath- 
ing and putting on fresli clothes go to an anthill, in state. 
They pour milk into the snake holes and make piija burn- 
ing incense and offering fruits and dowers. The bride 
carries on her head a small <inantity of earth dug out of 
an anthill ; and the pandal ]josts are worshipped after 
their return. In the afternoon after dinner the piija of 
Simbasana t takes place. The Yajamau of the caste who 
is of the Matli sub-division among the wandering 

section and of the f?6mahu’aju (?SjstsSoeiDitej») sub-division, 
among the setthid, otficiates at this ceremony, when fthii- 
are distributed to the members present, who are scru- 
])ulous in. exacting that the prescribed order of precedence is 
ubsoi'ved. That evening tlio milk-])ost is removed after the 
usual papi, and the caste men and the britle’s ])arty are given 
a special treat, a large quantity of toddy' being consumed. 

Tera or bride-price is Ks. 52. 'Phis is paid either at once 
or in easy' instalments. Tlie settled ‘’.ection have, however, 
rodnoed the svmi to Rs. 24 which they' generally pay’^ 
down at the time of marriage. Sometimes Avhen the giiTs 
parents are in good circumstances, the ])avmont is remitted 
oitbor partly' (>r in full. But the wandering Dombars are 
very strict in enforcing the pay'uiont. If the l)ridegrooin is 
too poor to pay, he has to work for his wife’s parents till 
he discharges the debt. IF ho evades payunont, his wife is 
not sent to his house at all and sometimes is mai’ried to 
another man, who may be aide to pay' the amount. It is stat- 
ed that if the wife goes to her husband’s house, before the 
tera is discharged against her father’s consent, she is never 
again admitted to the latter’s house. The obligation could 
bo enforced by coercion at a caste pauchayati, and some 
accounts say that even after the man’s death, his property 
would remain liable to discharge it. Formerly among the 
wandei-ing Dombars when a girl was married, the son-in- 
law had to live in his father-in-law’s house, in a separate 
hut till a chikl was born. ’Phis practice, however, has fallen 
into desuetude. 

* Pledging truth on rniik is considered as the most solemn form of 
taking oath. 

t See the account of the I3e4u caste, page 9. 
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The marriage expenses ai'e quite out of proportion to the 
poor condition of the caste as a whole. During the period 
of marriage, five to ten pigs are killed to feed the guests 
and more than 15 I’upees is spent in toddy, and drunken 
brawls among the assembled guests are frequent. The ex- 
penses are shared by both pai'ties, but the bridegroom’s 
r)artv contribute the lai'gor share. 


When a girl attains puberty, a separate shed is put up 
with date mats and green leaves and she. is kept there for 
seven days, during vvliicli time she is considered to be im- 
pure. Tlie girl is made to sleep there alone, an old woman 
being told off to sleep outside the shed to keep watch dur- 
ing the period. The girl is fed on good and nutritions food 
consisting of dry coeoannt, ghee, gingelly, fried Bengal- 
gram and jaL'gory in addition to the ordinary fai-e. In the 
evenings, married women give her turmeric powdei’ and 
kirttilcuma. It is considered inansfiicions foi- any one to see 
this girl for the first time early in the morning. On the 8tli 
(lay in the morning, the shed is pulled down by th(i mater- 
nal uncle who tlirows away the materials at a distance from 
their residence, where the girl sets tire to them. Aiijoug the 
nomadic section, the girl’s glass bangles ai*e broken and the 
string of glass heads is also removed. The clothes 

worn by her during the period arc also burnt in the tire. 
Slie goes hack wearing an old cloth, and is made to bathe 
near the house. While bathing she is made to change place 
three times, two potfuls of warm Avater being poured over 
her head, at each place. After bathing, she is given a new 
cloth to wear but is made to remain outside the house. A 
hen is sacrificed at the spot whore the shed stood. That 
day, the girl has to take her food outside the house. She 
bathes early the next morning and fasts till the evening ; 
she has another bath then, and gets new clothes to wear. 
Thou a party of married women take hoi- to the temple of 
Anjatmya. The god is worshipped, and slie is given firtha 
or holy water. XVheu she returns to the house from the 
temple, cow’s urine is sprinkled on her head. In the house 
cooked rice is served in a heap on a plan tain leaf or an 
eating dish, to which the girl offers pi'ija, burning incense 
and breaking a cocoanut. Then she touches the rice with 
her right hand. This rice is then served to the castemen 
who have assembled there by invitation. The father has 
to spend two or three rupees for toddy. The girl becomes 
pure after this entertainment. 


Puberty. 
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Widow 

mamage 


The settled Dombars do not allow remarriage of wonnm 
who have lost their husbands. Among them a widow must 
remain chaste as long as she continues to reside in her hus- 
band’s house. If she is found out to have been in criminal 
intimacy with any one, not only has she to answer a charge 
before the caste people, but the relations of her deceased 
husband are fined for her fault. To avoid any such con- 
tingency, ns soon as a young woman loses her husband, 
she is sent back to her parent’s house by her husband’s 
relations. If she srocs back to her father’s house, she may 
become a concubine of au3'one. The wandering Dombars, 
on the other hand, freely ])erinit a widow to remarry'' as 
many times as she pleases, and there is nothing derogatoiy 
in her doing so. 

The man selected must not be the brother of hei- fte- 
ccused husband and must not be within the prohibited 
limits of relationship. The ceremony which is the same as 
in other castes among whom widow marriage is alloweil, 
takes place in the evening and l)eforo her father’s house, 
A bachelor may mairy a widow, but it is generall^^a widow- 
er, or a married man who wants tti have an additioral wife 
that takes her. In the presence of the caste men assemVded, 
he presents her with a white .s/re, and when she is dressed 
in it, ties a turmeric root in a string to her neck as a tnli. 
The jew'els which her previous husband might have given 
her ai e all returned and the consent of the people of her 
husband’s party is generally taken. The Avonian loses all 
herclaim to her pi evions husband’s jjj'opeity and the children 
by him belong to his family'. The essential and the binding 
portion of the marriage is the tying of the turmeric root. 

The tern or bride-price to be paid is half that payable 
for a regular marriage, but sometimes oven so low a sum 
as ten or fifteen rupees is accepted. It goes not to the pre- 
vious husband’s familv as is the case in some castes, but to 
the father of the w'oinaii, a nominal payment which may bo 
onh' of a betel-leaf, being sometimes made to the former 
husband’s family. In fact, soon after the death of the hus- 
band, his widow, if there is any prospect of her marrying 
again, goes back to live in her father’s house. The consent of 
the father is first obtained by tlie man that proposes to wed 
her. It is also necessary that the caste men should assent 
to the match, their representative, the Yajaman being 
formally consulted in the matter. Besides the tern, the. man 
has to pay a fine to the caste, give them a dinner and bear 
the expenses of todd^ for the day. 
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Divorce is allowed at the instance of either party. The 
marriage tie is so loose that even a small pretext, Such as 
an occasional quarrel, or other incompatibility of teinpei’, 
will bring on separation. In such cases, before the assem- 
bled caste men called cogether for the purpose, the parties 
state their unwillingness to remain as man and wife, on ac- 
count of the ill-treatment of the husband, unchascity on 
the part of the woman or any other cause, and the relation- 
ship is severed when the wife is made to return the tali to the 
husband. The party that is found to be at fault is fined the 
cost of a dinner with toddy to the caste people. The 
woman so divorced is, in the case of wandering Dombars, 
at liberty to luarry another, in which case the latter will 
pay the marriage expenses incurred by the former husband. 

Adultery with a man of the same or of a higher caste 
is condoned by payment of a small fine, and if the husband 
is willing, he may keep her. If a married woman elopes 
with a man of the caste, a fine equal to the marriage (sx- 
penses of the husb ind is levied and the woman is married 
to liini under tculKie form. She then becomes his legiti- 
mate wife and does not suffer in status. But if a married 
woman be guilty of adultery with a man of a higher 
caste, and the husband is not willing to take her back, 
the caste council levies some fine from her, gives her 
tirthu and makes her a ^knlam hidila daughter 

of the tribe), a licensed prostitute. 

If an uiimai ried girl becomes pregnant by a man of 
the .siiiue caste, she will be married to him and the full 
t<ra of Rs, 52 levied from him, in addition to some fine 
which always goes to the headman of the caste. If he 
refuses to marry her, he is outoasted and she is retained 
in the caste by the Yajaman giving her tirtlia. She 
uiay be married to any man riiat offers to marx’y her, or 
she may be allowed to become a prostitute on payment of a 
small fine to the caste. If on the other hand an un- 
married woman should bear childrentto a mail of a higher 
caste, she and her children are subjected to some fine, and 
ad^mitted into the caste after some expiatory ceremony. 

1 ms ceremony consists in cutting a few locks of her hair, 
slightly burning the tongue with a bit of gold, making her 
swallow some vibhiUi (sacred ashes) and getting her to beg 
pardon of the guru of the caste. She may thereafter marry 
any one of the caste or may become a prostitute, in which 

, * See the acooaut, Moni^aph No. Ill, , 13. 


Divorce. 


Adultery. 
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Dedication 
of Prosti- 
tutes , 


case, she has to undergo the same cureiuony of dedication 
as other girls do. 

The Dombar caste is notorious for dedicating girls as 
prostitutes, the reason they assign being that when they 
adopted the pi’ofession of playing on the long poles, a 
Avoman was tiiuglit the art as being likely to attract a larger 
and inor<^ appreciative audience, and as she thus became 
the object of attention of the public in general, she could not 
be married to any and was therefore to be left as a common 
woman. The pi'actice is as common among the settled 
as among the Avandering Dombars, though the former 
have long ceased to play on the ])ole. The wandering 
section select smart and good looking girls and train them 
up for atldetic feats. 'I'hose wlio succeed in learning 
them remain unmarried and lead a life of promiscuity. A 
troupe of Dombars, without at least one prostitute among 
them is a rare thing. Such women take a prominent part 
in their exhibitions, and are rarely ecjualled in dexterity 
l)y their male coadjutors. When off the stage, they 
generally go about in fail's and other public places, so as 
to attract, customei s for the more oljjectionable part of 
their trade. 

The dedication takes place when the girls oonio of 
age between fifteen and sixteen. On an auspicious day, 
the Ciisie ]!eoplc assemble by invitation. Tlie girl is 
bathed and dressed in new clutlies and is seated on ti 
pounding I'od before the assembled caste men. .Married 
women or ju’ostitntos similarly dedicated besmear her with 
turmeric and haiihiiiiui, put ori sdsv * and fill her garment 
with cocoanut, rice and other lucky articles. On rising 
from her seat, site bows to the elders to receive their 
blessing, and is then taken in procession to a temple of 
Anjaueya or Yallaimna, a man boating the drum 
and women singing songs. She gets liiihi from the pitjari. 
Before the temple the caste men congregate, and the girl is 
seated in their midst on a ]JOuuding rod. She is again 
besmeared with turmeric and kiuiku.nb'i and the maternal 
uncle ties a tali to her neck. UasaA'is or married women 
pour sdse on her. The girl bows to the caste men assembled 
and is then comluetcd home in procession. At home a 
good dinner is provided for the guests by the father who 
also pays for their entertainment in the toddy shop in the 
evening. 


* account of the Koraebu casto, Mouojji'apU Ifo. VII, jujje lb.. 
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The settled section of the community observe nearly 
the same ceremonies with slight variations at the dedi- 
cation of a girl to this life. A measure filled with rice 
with a cotton thread wound round it is placed by her side 
to represent a bridegrootu, when she sits in the temple at 
the time of the ceremony. Simluisnna piija takes place 
and the permission of the caste is given by the Ynjnvwv to 
give her license to lead a life of prostitution- 

'I’he wandering section of the Dombans repeat the 
same ceremonies as are observed at the mairiage, on a 
srnulhw scale, when the girl thus dedicated as a harlot, 
receives her first lover. The latter has to present her with 
new clothes and four rupees and they ai’e ])rovided with a 
new hut and a cot to sleep in. BasaA’is only take part in 
bringing them together and indecent songs are snug, while 
the girl and her paramour are seated on t he cot. But 
the latter when not hardened often feels too hashfnl to 
submit to such public treatment, and Ihen the girl alone 
sits during the time the Basavis sing songs, and he is 
allowed to smuggle himself in after all the women guests 
withdruAV. 

These public women are said to remain faithful to 
their protectors when kept as concubines. It is oven 
assorted that they may be flogged and fined by the casti' 
if they prove false. Such a woman may, hoAvever, be set free 
being given a parting Tdmhi'ila A dedicated woman 

who does not enter into an alliance of a more or less 
permanent nature is free to consort with any man, 
provided be is not of a lower caste, sucli as Holoya, Madiga 
Nayinda (barber) or Agasa (wnslioi’inau!. Sometimes 
the Basavis get themselves branded Avith Vaishnava 
symbols of Sankha and Chakra and then their bodies may 
after death be carried and buried by Dasaris. 

A Basavi Avho wishes to give up her life of prostitution 
may be married in the kdtike form ; she will not be allowed 
to perform acrobatic feats in public after this ; and her 
children born before the inarrisige are left Avith lier father. 

The Dombars bury the dead. In some places, the 
corpse of a pregnant woman, or of one suffering from 
leprosy, is dispo.sed of by heajiing stones on it, at a spot 
near a hill {hdlv.Hcne stone service). The body 

is carried in a lying posture by hands among the wander- 
ing, and on a bier (®^) among the settled Dombars. The 
chief mourner carries fire and a pot full of water, walking 


Death 

fPi-emonios 
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before the procession. The body is buried with the head 
turned to the south and the chief mourner breaks the pot 
at the head side and sticks the firebrand in the ground 
there. The surviving widow breaks her bangles there 
and takes off her tali. After washing their hands and feet 
in a water-course, the whole party repair to a liquor shop 
where a pot of toddy* is kept ready for them. The chief 
mourner pours toddy fui tlie hands of the carriers to 
wash, and hands over one or two jugs of it to each of 
them. Then all drink the toddy and the party return to 
the deceased’s house with a jugf id of the liquor. They look 
ar a light burning on the spot where the deceased expired 
and after condoling with the family, the relatives return to 
their houses. At night, a ball of rice (cooked) mixed 
with curds, styled /A m iniidda is kept on fine 

sand spread at the place of death, with a little water and 
the jug of todd3\ Early in the moiming the next day, the 
s])ot is examined with great care to see whether the spirit 
of the de(‘cased has visited the place and partaken of the 
refrcshnuJnts, as indicated by any marks visible on the sand 
be<l. Then the remaining rice, toddy and water are 
thrown on a green plant. 

On the third day, they place offerings on a lo%v plat- 
form of earth raised on the gi-ave. Rice cooked with pork 
ami such other things as the deceased Avas particularly 
fond of, not e.xclnding snuff and tobacco, are laid on two 
plantain leaves as rdr (•^) and tVankincense is bnrnt, and 
the spirit is exhorted not to molest the survivors. The 
offerings are in the end given up to crows. Again on the 
eleventh day, the family members bathe and putting on 
washed clotVies go to tVie grave-yard, where food cooked 
Avith meat is again offered. 

A (itlii or feast of the dead is performed at the 

end of the month. On that day, all the members bathe, 
and renew the cooking earthen pots, tlmowing out the old 
ones as polluted. Tin ir headman is invited to purify the 
house. In the central part of it, a kalasa is installed. New 
clothes are kept near it together with food and toddy. 
Incense is burnt, and a pig or sheep is sacrificed. A 
dinner i.s given to the caste men and they spend the w^hole 
night in drinking us if to <lrown their sorrow in liquor. It 
is after this that the death pollution is fully removed. 
Tliose of the caste Avho have the Vaishpava symbols, 

* This is in some places boaght by the caste men -who give it 
to the chief moQrnei’ and his party by way of condolence. 
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Sankha and C’hakra branded and who are called - Tirma- 
madhdris invite a Satani man to officiate at these ceremonies. 
The priest installs a Chakra and does puja to it both at the 
burial <»round and at home, offering it large quantities of 
toddy Avhioh he distributes to them as tlrtha, reserving a 
good quantity for himself. 

They do not perform Sraddhas. On the New Yean, 
Mahalaya new moon, and Gauri feast days, they offer’ new 
clothes in the names of all the deceased ancestors ; but the 
wandering section I’arely olrserve these ceremonies. If a 
wife h’as any troubles attributed to the luolostation of the 
ghost of her husband’s deceased wife, a tali consecr’ated in 
rlio latter’s name is Avorn by her. They do not {rerform 
any additional cei’emony for* those who die of an nnnatui’al 
death. 

The settled portion of the caste are found in Tumkur, 
Manchenaballi in the Goribidnui’ Taluk (Kolar Disti’ict) 
and in the (Jhikuayakanhalli Taluk (Tumkur Disti'ict). 
These are all related to oue another-, and the other place 
where they ai'C found in pretty large number is Kodikonda 
in the Ilindupur Taluk of the Madras Presidency. Their 
dwelling houses are generally built apar’t from the quarters 
of the other castes and do not differ in character from other 
houses of people of a similar station in life, 't he Avander- 
ing section always [utch their huts outside the villages, 
and part of the reason in both cases is that they tend pigs 
in large numbers, which Avould be an intolerable nuisance 
to neighbours, if they settled near the other castes. The 
huts of the Avandering men are made of bent bamboos 
covered over Avith date mats, in the form and size of the 
tops of country carts ; and they carry them from place to 
place on donkeys or oxen. They are generally too small for 
the family, Avhich huddles itself close together to keep off the 
cold. The feAv things they possess such as the implements 
of their trade are thrown inside ; but they keep their beasts 
of burden in the open, and provide a separate enclosure for 
their pigs. Their cooking is also done outside the huts. 
The prostitutes are provided with separate huts or rooms, 
so that they may entertain their visitors without attracting 
undue notice. Dombars generally move in gangs of ten 
or twelve families, under the leadership of an elderly 
member, and each settlement is guarded by watch dogs 
which keep excellent watch at nights. 


Settlements 
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Social 

status. 


Admission 
into the 
caste. 


The Dombars are low in social status. The wander- 
ing section eat at the hands of Vad^s and B^^as, but the 
settled people draw tbe line with the Bestas. Except 
Holeyas and Madigas, no one eats in their houses. They 
eat the flesh of all kinds of animals, bats, cats, * owls, rats, 
and bandicoots inchided. Some eat crows also ; but beef and 
the flesh of monkeys and snakes are eschewed. The settled 
section have given up eating owls and bandicoots. 

'I’ho Dombars are considered as impure to touch, 
though they are allowed to enter the outer apartments of 
the houses of the higher castes. Brahmins help them only 
to fix auspicious days and to discover whether a proposed 
match is agreeable to the rules of astrology, but they do 
not officiate at any religious or other ceremonies for them. 
Dombars are very hard drinkers, women and children 
being also addicted to the vice, and their camps are gene- 
rally noisy and troublesome to those who live near at 
nights. 1 hey may draw water from the village well. 
The barber shaves them and pares their toe-nails* and the 
washerman has no objection to wash their clothes. But 
as a matter of fact, the wandering Dombars have j-arely 
any clothes to be put to the washoianau, and the little 
washing that may be necessary they do themselves. They 
are allowed to enter the outer parts of the temples, but take 
no ])art in the ceremouies connected therewith. Their 
position in social rank is the same as that of the Korachas.f 

'I'Ik! Dombars freely admit recruits both male and 
female from any caste not lower than their own, as fixed 
by the tost of commensality. Korach.as are not admitted 
and it is said that Brahmins and others of the higher 
castes are also not admitted. The usual incentive for 
others to join the ranks of Dombars is the sexual passion 
for either sex. When a man, ('specially of a higher caste, 


* It is (Hinsidoretl iv };rcut. sin to kill u cat, but tbey say that file sin 
of killing is washed away hy eating it. 

t It is said that the Koniohas and the Dombais were formecly 
rt'lated as hrotliers. Onec u[Kma (lme when both were in need of a 
bride, tltey began to hid for the same girl by gradually increasing the 
hride-prioe. Dombars brought u]j the price to 2(1 pagodas and stopped 
t here, while the ICorach».s increased t he bid to 2.5 pagodas, and carried 
away the Girl. Kver since they have been separated into two rival 
groups. 
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is blinded by hie passion for a Dombar prostitute and offers 
to join their society, she generally dissuades him at first. 
He is taken into the fold only if he proves intractable. The 
headman and other inurabers of the caste assemble at the 
hut of the convert wliois again given a chance to retract. 
If he is finh, he has to shave his liead, beard and mustachios 
(dean, and after batliing, is taken with the wet clothes on 
to the temple of Yullamma. He is purified by haAong his 
tongue slightly branded with a piece of heated gold, and ■ 
with swallowing Panchagavya* and the I'djdri sprinkles 
some f'irtha on his head, and gives him a 8t)oonful to drink. 
He feeds the casteinen and removes the leaves himselft after 
dinner ; he has also to supply them with drink that evening. 
Besides, a money contribution has to be paid to the temple 
of the tribal goddess, and the Yajaman who has given the 
sanction has to be presented either with tr oney or a pair 
of cloths, or some other thing of value. If the person that 
is admitted is a woman, her ])aramouv bears all the cost. 
He cannot put off the event indefinitely and should there 
be any unreasonable delay, he is excommunicated. Ad- 
mission into the caste in this manner makes a man as good 
a member of the caste as if he had been born in it. He 
laboiirs under no disability and the issireborn of his connec- 
tion with the Dombar woman are legitimised. 

Dombars have a tribal organisation to enquire into 
and punish infractions of caste rules. The rigidity with 
which these rules are enforced varies in the two sections. 
There is^no doubt that these two sections formed one society 
and were under the same authority, bid as one of them be- 
came settled, it seems to have formed its own councils 
which are quite independent of those of their ])ai’ent 
stock. The Yajaman or the head of tlie settled Dombars 
is a man belonging to the Sdinalaraju sub-division, and 
as these men form a compact community found in a 
few places only, his authority over them is effective. 
His office is hereditary. He resides in Tumknr, and 
when disputes arise, the parties generally go to that 
place to obtain his aiijudication. When they cannot go, he 
goes to their place or sends hisrepreseutative, and no import- 
ant event can take place within the caste without his pre- 
sence or that of his representative. It is for this reason 
that they generally perform many marriages together at 
once. They have another hereditary functionary called 
the minor yajaman or kondilccidu beadle) wffio 

* See page 2B of the account of Komati caste Monograph No. VI. 

t i. e., the leaves out of which tlwy have eaten their food. 

Dom. g 


Caste orga- 
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acts as the convener of caste meetings and the headman’s 
general assistant. On important and ceremonial occasions^, 
they get an extra tdmbuio each ; and when an}’^ caste dis- 
pute is decided, they get some honorarium, either pay- 
ment of money or the presentation of a cloth. The Guru 
of the settled "Oorabars is a Sr ivaishnava Brahman, said 
to be a resident of Chclur in the Turnkur District. He 
visits them occasionally, gives them tirtha and prasdda 
(holy water and holy victuals) and is rewarded with some 
customary fees. 

The wandering section, owing to their nomadic life, 
is broken up into a number of groups, each having its own 
Yajaman. The common head of this section is said to be a man 
of the Matli sub-division and is styled Matli Ndyndu 

wlio is regarded as having sxxpreme ju- 
risdiction over them both in spiritual and temporal 
uiatters. His head-(iuarters ax-e in Chitvel in the Pullam- 
pet Taluk of ilie Cxiddapah District. Formerly, this office 
belonged to the Ndtahirdifniui sub-division, 

but one of the holders thereof lost the esteem of the 
community by his low behaviour. There was a dispute 
about his retaining this dignity, and the Palycgar (petty 
chief) of the jxlace who was asked to decide it, hung up a 
* toraiM (^•»td*«) of the coooanut kernels to the town gate, 
and ruled that the party which would succeed in throw- 
ing down the ionina by jumping over it, should have the 
headship. A boy of the MaUi tribe wbo had been tend- 
ing donkeys, succeeded in accomplishing the feat by taking 
a single somersault over the idraaa and standing before the 
chief at another somersault. Thus pleased, the Palycgar 
passed an edict that he and his descendants should be re- 
cognised as the bead of the caste. He also presented the 
boy with an inam of wet lands worth twelve varuhaa (pago- 
das) and a ring. This ring is still said to be in the posses- 
sion of the present representative of this division, and 
to bear an inscription in Telugxi, declaring that the 
wearer is the headman of all the Dombars “within the four 
seas.” A person of the Manuepala (siJ^jSei) also styled 
Gaudhapardjida division is the hereditary 

PfiuUidni (^9®?^) or the lieutenant of the Yajaman. The 
authority of these men is, however, only nominal, and many 
groups of vrandering Dombars know their distant headmen 

* Torami (<SJ*^8e») is » string with gteen loBTes or flowers or other 

iirticlos tied to and stretohed across an entrance as a decoiation, and to 
denote an auspicious occasion. 
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only by repute. On marriage and other occasions, liowevei*, 
they allot the first two tthab-iUas to these two function- 
aries. 

For settling disputes that may ari.se, each wandering 
gang or three or lour together elect anjong tlieiusclves a 
Yafiimit and a lhuUhir,aiila or Deputy), from 

the Matii and Mauiu^pala faniilie.s, if available. They meet 
periodically to settle di.sputes that may have accuinulatod, 
in the interval and the disputants pay the cost of niaintaiui 
ing them. They have very vviile powers, and the guilty 
person may be fined. Hogged or put out of caste, they 
thus settle not mendy caste disputes, but also property- 
disputes, H)ul thes;e Doiubars rarely resort to Courts. An 
outcaste is denied all intercourse with his relations and can 
secure his i-einstatemeut only by obedience anti payment of 
an additional fine. 

'I’hc settled Dombars follow the Uindn Law of Inherit- 
ance. If a man dies leaving sons anu Hasavi daughters, 
each of the latter gets half as much as the share of each 
son. 'I'he caste Fanchavat always allot some property 
to a destitute and widowed daughter. If at the time of 
the father’s death a Basavi daughter has died leaving ehil- 
(Iren hehiiid her, the latter are cmtitled to the share of their 
mother. When a Basavi dies without issue, hei- pro|)orty 
goes to her brothers and Basavi sisters in tbe .same propor- 
tion as above iiientiouod. 

Among wandering Dutnbars, they have little need f(jr 
rules of inheritance, as they rarely possess property to 
divide The fathei- is tlie .sole owner of the few i)easts of 
burden a facnily may ])os.sess and the other scanty articles. 
If, after his death, a partition is desired, the elders of the 
group meet and effect a partition. 

Ail the Dombars whether settled or wandering, have 
great faith in sorcery, magic, omens, oracles, etc. When- 
ever they commence any important event, they consult the 
soothsayer or ask for aHovver, as they style it, from their 
tribal deity. 

The name of tlieir tribal god is Guruunirti 
and their tribal goddess is yallamiiia Like other 

wandei’ing tribes, they also wmrship Maramma, iSunkalarama, 
and other malificiert spirits. In recent year.s, thay have 
been largely influenced, by the Vaisbnava faith and many 
have undergone the branding of the .symbols of that faith, 
lamoly, Sanhho and Ohalra, at the hands of the SatAnis 
Pom. e 8 
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and undertake pilgrimages to Tirupati, the shrine of Ven- 
katavainanaswami, in the North Arcot District. In the 
quarters of the settled Dornbars, when they contain suflB- 
ciently large number of houses, they invariably have 
a temple for Yallamma which they worship under the 
name (recently given) of Adi-Sakti They strongly 

believe that any neglect shown in the worship of this god- 
dess is sure to bring on misfortune to their families- The 
Yajaman of the caste is tlie ptijnri and he worships the 
goddess on every Tuesday, making olferings of cocoanut, 
plantains and cooked rice. Once a year, on the Lunar 
new year’s day, animals are sacrificed before this temple. 

They periodically liold a grand feast in the name of 
Yallamma* On snob occasions, the settled section all meet 
together in one place, generally 'Tuinkur, but the nomadic 
section celebrate the worship when two oi’ three groups 
happen to meet together at a place. The worship comes 
off on a Tuesday. On a spot cleaned with cowdung and 
water, six. or seven pots of toddy arc arranged in a row 
on planks laid thereon, the central pot being considered 
as representing the goddess. Margosa loaves atid cotton 
thread dipped in tuemefic are tied to each, turmeric paste 
a,x\{\ Icumhumn being also applied to them. All the people 
of the caste assembled there take a bath and put on washed 
clothes Tlit^ Yajiiinan, who has observed fast the pre- 
vious evening, also bathes and dressing himself with wash- 
ed clothes su]ipHed by the washerman, worships the pots 
with great reverence. All the people sit round with folded 
hands. Offerings of cocoanuts and flowers are made, and 
frankincense is burnt in large quantities. Then a number 
of sheep and goats are killed by the pi/Jtiri after spinkling 
Urtho, (holy water) on them. ’fhe of the Madiga 

caste, wVio has Ix^en invited for the occasion, sings the 
praises of \ allamina who takes jiosse.ssion of one of them. 
The toddy in the pots (except the central one), with more 
quantity added, if necessary, is distributed among all those 
assembled who get fully drunk. This revelry continues 
the whole night. Early the next morning, vtangaMrti 
(sSjorfViSr) is waved to the remaining pot and the liquor 
therein also distributed to all present as tirtha. This is 
followed by a general dinner. 

When Sunkalarnma is W’orshipped, an earthen pot 
filled with water is installed on a Tuesday under a tree, 
and before it on a plantain leaf, cooked rice and ettrds with 
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an onion are offered. Tnrmerio and hwikuma. are put on 
the pot. No aniraal is killed. 

Dombars worship a number of other minor gods and 
goddesses, such as Mnnisvara Gurumurti (rtjtJodo.* 

Sr"), Maramraa (*^*'^**^i) and Kortigeramuia (tfj»tfrrtc3a3isJ^.a 
local goddess). Another peculiar goddess is known as 
Kdluvalianirna 1'bis is a goddess of epide- 

mics and is believed to accompany travellers when they re- 
turn fi-om a long journey. To propitiate this deity, those 
who have just returned to the settlement repair to a grove 
and there set up three small stones under a tree and worship 
them with t he offering of a fowl or a slieep. The sacrificed 
animal is cooked there and is eaten l)y the peo|)le attending 
the worship. 

The characteristic profession of these men is the ex- Occupation 
hibition of rope-dancing and other acrobatic and athletic 
exercises. They show considerable dexterity in their feats, ' 

and many of their feats would bring credit to members of 
any ordinary circus troupe organised in much more ela- 
borate fashion . The women especially are adepts in ex- 
hibitions on the pole or the tight rope. They play in the 
oj)en maidan and make a collection at the close, the plate 
being taken round, for obvious reasons, by the rao.st attrac- 
tive me.mbor of the troupe. The collections may amount 
tr> anything up to 20 rupees according to the size of the 
place and the ability of the performers to please the audience. 

Sometimes tliey get presents of clothes. 'J'lieir performances 
are not now so largely patronised as when there were no 
better organised circus companie.s going about the country. 

The want of finish and management interfere with the suc- 
cess of the snadf!xi work in tliis as in so many other de- 
partments. The Dombars have a supply of blunt swords, 
scimitars, daggers and other antiquated arms which they 
exhibit on a cloth spread before the audience during the 
performance. 

They make combs of various kinds of soft wood and 
sometimes of sandalwood or horn and vend them in villa- 
ges and towns. It is said that a goldsmith paramour of a 
Dorabar wom-m taught th«'m the art, presenting he>' with 
the few instruments ^saw, chisel and file) I'eqnired for the 
work -and the Dombars show particul.'ir regard to gnld- 
•sraiths as their patrons. It is chiefly the women that manu- 
facture these articles and hawk them about in the streets. 

Dombars are included among the criminal tribes and 
are placed udder surveillance They are credited with 
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daring and love of excit('nieni. Tliey obtain information 
of likely places for raiding through their women, and before 
embarking on any such entei*])rise, they invoke the aid of 
their goddess. They are also said to train their boys by an 
apprenticeship to this trade.* 

Dorabars also breed pigs on a large scale which boys 
and women are eitudoyod to graze. Men engage themselves 
as da}' labourers in the villages near or about which they 
encamp, their women going about begging also. They are 
expert bird catchers, which they secure cither by spreading 
snares orappl^dng bird-lime on their roosts. 

The s('ttled Doinbars are almost all engaged in agri- 
cultural puaenits, the ])roeeeds of wliicli they supplement by 
comb making and pig breeding. 

Doinbars are vindictive, and should they consider 
themselves ill-treated or slighted at any village they 
may have visited, or not sufficiei'tly lemimerated for their 
gymnastic feats, they take other steps to remunerate them- 
selves tit the expense of the inhabitants thereof. Men 
usually weir short hip-trousers made of coarse white cloth 
and styled rhnlhnin and soiiK'timc's after a series 

of successful forays or at festivals and when they give 
their jierformances, they put on guady shawls, jackets and 
laced turbans. Tliese articles of dress arc' sometimes ob- 
tained as presents, Imt not infrequently by less legitimate 
means. Anotber characteristic ])art of their dress is the 
cotton waistband of black colour ornamented with 

hanging tassels !it either end. While performing, they tie 
this band round, jiass it tightly between the legs and 
tuck up the ends at the waist. They wear a silver U'di 
(«•>?) with an effigy of Hanumanta engraved on it suspend- 
ed round the neck, silver bangles on the wrists and also 
silver I'ings. 

The family women of the nomadic section, do not wear 
rarike (bodice) and put on glass beads profusely round 
the neck. The piostitutes are more civilised and their 
dress and ornaments are the same as those of other more 
respectable classes, the one ornament which distinguishes 
a prostitute from the rest being a silver bangle 
which she wears round her left ankle. 

Their women undergo tattooing, the operation being 
performed by a woman of the Korama caste. The designs 


' I^otes ou the Criminal Tribes of the Madras Presidency-Mnllaly. 
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are the ordinary ones, but a prostitute has a streak (•«^^) 
of tattoo on her forehead and if she is so disposed, gets 
a likeness of her favourite paramour tattooed on her arm. 

It is reported that a section of the wandering Uom- 
bars do not eat food after they hear the sound of the jackals 
in the night and that like the Jains they have their evening 
meal before sunset. 
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APPENDIX A 

TiVords, phrases, etc., in the Dombar dialect and their 
equivalents in English. 


NOUNS 


Karnvu 


(1) Hut 

(2) Village 

Ganue 


Toddy 

Kowruganne 


Arrack 

Kavurn 


News 

Mesa 

55o?o 

Food 

Pachcham 

zizi o 

V5 

Dhall water 

Tiluvu 


Water 

Tavern 


(1) Way 

(2) Door 

Sirasam 

a 

o 

Head 

Vagatam 


Mouth 

Kivistaram 


Ear 

Ohattam 

0 

-mA * * * 

(1) Hand 

(2) A field 

Pashtyam or patiinn... 


I.eg 

Kanigara 

?ir{o 

Blood 

Nerem 


Hair 

Pattemu ... 


Stomach 

Abba 

Co 

Fatlier 

Siragaiju 

• • • 

Son (male child) 

Pinka 


Daughter (female child) 

Tobbirikam 


(1) A man 

(2) Husband 

Masa 

•Scit 

(1) Woman 

(2) AVife 

Mandirfcnu 


AVife 

Dasimasariga 

aakziiiQrt 

A prostitute 

Nerupam 

iSd^tio 

9 9 9 

Marriage 

Pakyalu 


Rice (uncooked) 

K'mdu 


Ragi 
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fattukondi 

It • • 

Appbndix a— coaid. 

Paddy 

Daipa^am 

. . . 


• mm 

Pestle 

Kalastarara 

e • • 


• • • 

Grinding stone or stone 

Tegetn 

• • • 


• • • 

Rope 

Nelastaram 

• •• 

OO 

•mM 

. • . 

Ground 

Malastaram 

• • • 


. . . 

Tree 

Bolistarnm 

• • • 


• * • 

A mat 

Irupam 

• • • 


••• 

(1) A hill 

Blem 

• • • 

.)«So 

• •• 

(2) Wood 
(I) A leaf 

Malein 

• • • 


• • • 

(2) Paper 

Bain 

Nernpam 

• • • 

^Jtjo 

• • t 

Sunshine 

Devarikam 

• « • 


• • • 

(1) Light 

Gontika,m 

• • • 


• e • 

(2) God 

A recan ut 

Elcniu 

* •m 

<a«5t!ijo 

• • 

Betel-leaf 

IBdrigyillamii 

. • . 


• . . 

Tobacco 

Telipem 

• •• 

JdiSo 

* • • 

Ohunnam (lime) 

RettAni 

. . . 


• • • 

Night 

Kantikam 

. . • 


. . . 

Brass vessel (aloab) 

Tattekain 

• • • 

ait^^o 

• • • 

Cot 

Kogilani 

e • « 


• • 

Earthen vessel 

Vatukoyyi 

• • • 


. . . 

A bag 

Kenda 

• • • 


• • • 

A cloth 

Masaga^akenda 

• • • 


• • • 

Woman’s cloth (a sadi) 

Sirasapukenda 

. . . 



Head cloth (turban) 

Tuduvukenda 

• •• 

^izias^oiS 

. • . 

Tiip trousers 

Netlakenda 

■ • * 

»j5W*3Cf 

• • • 

Large cloth, a blanket 

Gorapadam kenda 

. • « 

rtjidijzlotfozf 

* • • 

Sheep cloth or coarse . 

Gorapadam menrem... 

AmtiitvtosSirio 

• • • 

woollen blanket 
(^OOT) 

A sheep 


• Netb. means large or big. 
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AppUNPix a — 

■contd. 


Elemgoddddi 



Eater of leaves a goat 

Kaike 


. . . 

A dog 

Na^ava or Sikkanat^va sWsi or 


A donkey 

Netlanadava 


• • « 

A horse (a big donkey) 

Badisatn 


* * • 

A cow or bullock 

Dagarugoddedi 



A buffalo (eater of 




night soil) 

Mannigam 



A pig’ 

Lyuva 


• •• 

A fowl 

Ka^ikam 

wskfl'o 

• • • 

A cat 

Chinna Narasiga^u ••• 


... 

A jackal 

Nt'^la Naraaigadu 

ry» 


A tiger 

Jayikam 

?S3>c2)0^O 

• » • 

A sword 

Ntldamarupam ... 


• •• 

A guu 

Netlalrnpam 

'AtitSo 

m 

. . . 

The pole 

Minem 

S)s)c5o 


The stout rope for tying 




to the pole 

Marupam 



Dombar ]ialy 

Gondelu or (idnelu ... 

rtj 80 «Jtio or , 

Rupees 

Biluvtdu 


. • . 

Copper coins 

Sirupalu 


. • . 

Pies 

Bugarngone 

^^3srto^'J8^S 

. • . 

Half SI rupee 

*Piiik 

*5jo=5= 

• »• 

Quarter of a rupee 

Ohintaginja 

?iodr»o£s 

» • • 

One anna (a tamarind 



seed) 

Dondo^u 

iJjSOZSji^C^ 

... 

A shop keeper a Koraati 

Suttotiksldo 


• • • 

A sliver smith 

Gannftdu 

TiiSj^Uzii 

. . • 

Idiga (toddy drawer) 

KogiUlodu 


• • • 

A potter 

Nernlodn 

^SaafS^rii 

* • • 

Barber (man of the hair) 

Kendald^u 


. • • 

Washerman 

Elikodo 

AtnfjJtsSi 

. . « 

The patel 

Tdnangivhdu 


. . . 

(I) The shanbhog 


(2) A Brahmin 


•jAI^o 'me&m a Itmale chiJd or daughter. 
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Appendix k—contd. 


PiSdodu 

• • • 


. . . The tAlari (watchman) 

Lairodu 

. • ■ 


... The toti 

Jodamd^ti 

• • • 


... A police constable 

Gemma 

••• 


... A thief 

Netlakaruva 

... 

<8W 

... Cntcherry or Police 
station (a big house) 

Tatc^knin 

... 

a!U^o 

... (1) A tank 

(2) Train 

Savaronain6<jl'i 

• • • 


... A wiseman 

Sonapam 

• • • 


... Jewels 

Tuparam 

• •• 

^jixirio 

. . . Bangles 

NeUoUu 

••• 


... Big men or king 

Netlabidifiujdu 

• •• 


... Guru or king 

Mundarajampa 

• • • 

siojodtfeuosi 

... Somersault (rfA)on»i#) 

Lenkatam 

• •• 

«30'5^0 

do (toonaeft) 

Jarikam 

• • • 

*30^0 

... Shoe 

*GoTitikam 



... Horn of a bullock 

Gabbidi 

• • • 


... A pregnant woman 

Adimoda 

mmm 


... He 


NUMERALS. 


Ojogati 

... 

... One 

Nainam 

... ^^0 

... Two 

Sulam 


. . . Three 

Maggam 

. . . dbrt 0 
••• n 

... Four 

Chattam 

... 

... Five (fingers of the 



hand, the latter being 
called jchattam) 

Kyasarn 

... 

... Six 

GopAram 

... T^jB^JJado 

... Seven 

Nainam maggalu 


... Eight (two fours) 

Ojogati vaidii 

... 

... Nine or 1 less (then ten; 


♦It also means Arecanut. 
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Appkndix' k—conicl. 


Numer A Ls — condd. 


Oaohcbakayi 

-tfSCSu 

Ten 

Do Ojogati . . . 

afeSJ#^ fcjsSjstrtW.,, 

Eleven (ten & one) 

Do Iggenu... 

... 

Twelve 

Do Sulam ... 

akSjK TiJKJO 

I’hirteen (ten & three) 

Nainamgachcliakavi. . . 


Twenty (two times ten) 

Sfilani do 

rtAvo a2iSjt( 

Thirty (three times ten) 

* N etla ga ol 1 cli Jiksiy i . . . 

<SU rteaf wdSj 

rt% 'dS •• 

Hundred (big ten) 

tNettumadipiln 

VERBS. 

To bow (5Jdo?h d Sjsifc) 

SAyichchu 

jJscfiJsSo 

Come 

Piirigilu or odigilu ... 

3jaor\c;o or ... 

Run 

Suniya or Sonchu ... 

or 'AjioSSti . , . 

Go 

Kara 


Go 

Pimmu 

Sjsio.^ 

Give or keep 

Ke<jln 


Ask 

BAvalichchu or iiiucli- 


Hide or conceal 

ohipillii 

Nabbinamu 


Hide or reside 

MAripilii 


Sell 

Ituko 


Take or buy 

Killoko 

f J» 

Lie down or sleep 

Kttipilu 

... 

Get up or rise 

Kaiincbn 

^OOB^O 

Kill 

Karat« 


Died 

Daipii 


Beat 

Kaipu 


Eat 

y&jiniku 


Withdraw 

Sut^villn 


Burn 

Manigu 

do8.>7t3 

Join 

Baddicbcbu 


Know or understand 

Sondayipu 

liMOtSVXii^ 

Send away 


* They have no words for numbers above one hundred, 
t The ending fnlu used largely to convert nottns into verbs. 
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Appendix k—oontd, 
V EEBS. — concld. 


Karipilu 

^osjw 

Receive 

Nabbadu ... 

' ... 

Is not or no 


CLAUSES. 


Gemmalichchu 


To steal 

Parigilatadu 

axitwmth 

He runs 

Sayistadu 

3*cajrt® vh ... 

He comes 

Karuvukavu 


Go into the liut or 
village 

PatttJfHU sutta viltadi 

... 

I feel hungry (iny 
stomach burns) 

Tiluvukaipu 


Drink water 

Mesakaipu 


Eat food 

Yadelipitiki sonche ... 

... 

Went out 

Adikku nabbinamu ... 

tj«S SJ5S.>5 . . , 

ir w 

We live that side 

Adimodikellc 

cfi 

Fell down to the 
ground 

Maripilatadlu 


He sells 

Netlasiraga ayyindi ... 

(8U . . . 

She has attained 
puberty (she has 

become big child) 

Tobbirikam siyistadi 

^j*85,Ot^o Jij'acaoJ^o a. . . 

w -* 

Marriage consumation 
takes place 

Di'inui pimmukonua^ii 


He has kept her 

Pillaggaviri 

:js^roao 

He was (arrested and) 
taken away 

Pacbohega 

w 

Let us go 

Ejam nabbadu 

a»o?j2i^dj 

There is not anything 

Adimdiju sadenabbaiju 


He did not come 

Rettauiki sayistanu . . . 

tJa® . . . 

mtS 

1 shall come this night 

Adimdnidaggira givu 

easSjisJjSf^d r»i® 

Go to him & he will give 

maggara gdnelu 

sioT^(Oir\Mt^vi 

you four rupees 

pimmutk^^. 

UdAyfWti 
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Elem da(Japutddu 
Patemulo daiputAdu ... 

Van^la karuvulo nora- 
pam outandi uiesapu- 
taru sonchu. 

Iddaru sayistaru 
oganni karipiluko 
oganni soiidayipu 

Nerupaui pettiitadi ... 


Appenoix A—coucId 
Clauses — coucld. 

s»o!^=s'dasgsJij» iStit 

'acLtJj ?j»c2ijxfs 

O ^ j 

^ =5*eSie;o =tf Jit Sort 
SjBonscfioa® 


He writes 
He kicks 

Mai riage takes place in 
their house, go they 
will give you food 

Two persons are com- 
ing, receive one (inU) 
the hut) and send 
away the other 
Sunshine comes 
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APPENDIX B. 

liist of 8ub-di visions of Dombars which are neither 
eudogamons nor exogamous. 

1 Aisarapojln 

2 Bhiipatival]ii 

3 Gandhapnrajuvallii 

4 GopudasuvaUu 

5 Jatffcivallii 

G Kagga<Jivj»llu 

7 Kalabaridivallu 

8 Kanakai'addivaljii 

!) K:isernpiivajlii (‘5='>7?8o3g)n»jfj). 

10 Kasturivallu 

11 Kiitaravalln (=tf^^8s3a^j). 

12 Mallepuvvaluv}illii 

13 Mannepulavalju 

14 Matlivajlu 

15 Mtirarivalju (58ooc»©s»^o). 

](> Nadiiinulcnivaljii 

17 Natakaruyanivallii (c35>W^rOSi«3Jci^*^o). 

18 Pallokondalavallu 

19 SonialarajuvaUu (rt^^je»o»w»!3!>^o) , 

20 SotM^hruvaUu (?4»o:<jiidoa®^o). 

21 TolangivalJu 

22 Uppuvallu 
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KADO-aOLLAS 


Aocoi*ding to the Census of 1891,* there were 21,820 Population, 
individuals of this class, scattered in the districts of 
Bangalore, Tumkur and Chitaldurg. They differ very 
widely iti habits and customs from the Uru-Gollas, though 
bearing a common name, and merit a separate treatment. 

(lolla means a cowherd, and KA^n-Golla Name, 

means a wild cowherd. They are so called as their dwel- 
lings are always erected outside a village, so as to com- 
mand the view of waste or jungle land, capable of afford- 
ing pasture for their cattle. They are also known as Kajji- 
Gollas ), as their hamlets are usually surround- 

ed by a hedge of the milkbush C^, Etojeni thnkalli)^ 

The names which they themselves use are Yadava- 
kuladavaru or Krishna kuladavaru 

as they believe that Krishna who was of the 
Yadava race was brought up among the women of 
tlieir caste, known as Gdpis. They also style themselves 
as people of G6-kula (cow-tribe) either because they trace 
their origin to a cow, or they tend cows in imrsnit of their 
professional occupation. 

The caste titles which they affix to their names are 
Golla (’^), Golla Gau^a or Gauda (^^). 

They invariably speak Kannada in this State, and are Language, 
said to have adopted the language prevailing wherever 
they settled, having no distinct language for the caste. 

Tradition states that their original place was Delhi Origin, 
and its neighbourhood, and that unable to suffer the perse- 
cution of the Mussalman rulers, their chief men migrated 
to the south. Two of them, Ariraere Gauda and M6re 
Rdm4 Gauda remained together for a long while at a 
, place called Ramanahalli, after which the former sepa- 
rated and went to a place called Uttaragutti. He had 
seven strong-limbed sons and seven handsome daughters, 
and amassed considerable wealth. The damsels attracted 
the attention of the chief of the place, R6masiilivaraha,t 
who failing to obtain them by fair means, seizpd them by 

* They are not shown separately in the Census of 1901, being appa- 
rently included under Gollas. 

tit is Haiti that the gold coin known as Kama — ^nke — vareba 
(worth about Rs, 25) was struck in his reign, 
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force when they had gone to sell milk and butter. Six of 
these damsels however escaped to their relatives, who then 
emigrated further south ; but their cousins, the descendants 
of M4re Edme Gan^a who had settled near Monadihalli, 
would not associate with them, as they had been separated 
for more than two hundred years. They had to move still 
further south, and after a weary time of wandering, settled 
in Magadi in the Bangalore District. 

They brought an idol of their deity called Chitra- 
ddvaru from Delhi and consecrated it after holding an ela- 
borate feast in its honour in this place. They spread to 
Ratnagiri, when one of their girls”, was married to a Rdja 
of the place. The descencKints of this union are called 
Kambera Gollaru and -are looked upon as inferior to other 
Gollas. All this is stated to have occurred before 1271 of the 
Sdlivdhana era. There were further migrations, and they 
. mingled with various local tribes ih the course of their 
wanderings and gave rise to many subdivisions. 

Two of the subdivisions (Arinavaru and Merenavaru) 
of this caste are said to be the descendants of GoIIa girls 
who married two brothers of the Bdda caste, Ard-iAya and 
Mere-rAya. Their father who was a freebooter was taken 
prisoner by a Beda chieftain and the gii ls who were seen 
to carry food to him by stealth, were prevailed upon to 
marry these lieutenants of the chief in consideration of 
their father’s release. 

Endoga- KAcJu-Gollas do not mix in any respect , with others 

moiiR divi- bear the same name such as TJrugolljii*o, Ket^a Ha^ti 

sions. Gollaru and Maddina Gollaru. Each of these divisions vir- 
tually forms a separate caste. The KA(j[u-6ollas do not 
even allow people of tne other Golla tribes into their 
hamlets as they drink freely and are supposed to be inferior 
in blood. Their hospitality can only go so far as to dt op food 
into the hands of a guest of these tribes, from the other side 
of a hedge. The metallic vessels touched by the guest are 
clemed with tamarind and cowdung before they can be used 
by them. Uru-Gollas, that is the Gollas living in towns are 
considered inferior on account of their indulging in intoxicant 
drinks. Kette Hatti Gollas are so called as 

they are considered to have lost caste by mixing with those of 
a lower caste status. I'he Ka^u^Gollas carry their aversion 
to these so far as to avoid their very sighd . as inauspicious. 
Maddina Gollas are those thafi sell drags of 

forest produce. 4 ' 
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The Ka^u-Golla caste is made up of the three pi^mary Exogamous 
exogamous septs known Ohitta Muttoru Septs, 

also styled Kara^i tTollaru (Bear tribe, 

Chandinoru (Moon tribe and Bame Gau^ana- 

kuladavaru (Raine Gaudb,’8 descendants, bfsSotn’MW^owiisjdj). 

Each of these is divided into subdivisions but all those 
belonging to one primary division are prohibited from 
marrying within that division. 

Kara^i Gollas C^dart^j^o) are s#t}alled as their an- 
cestor is believed to have been nourished by a bear. 

These are^ in some places identified with Karabdra 
Gollarn There is a story that a petty 

raja of Ratnagiri felt his dignity wounded when a goat 
reared by a golla had the audacity to graze on his ram- 
parts. For this grave offence he levied the penalty of the 
owner supplying a potful of milk ever after that to his 
palace. The gollas of this family are since known as 
Kambdra Gollani and they all form a single exogamous 
sept which can contract relationship only with Ardnonz. 

Regarding Chandinavaru, (e^oBrfsido moon tribe) a 
confused story is given of a princess conceiving by associ- 
ation with the moon, and that the Gollas owe their origin 
to hei*. The girl being suspected of commonplace nn- 
chastity, her father placed her in confinement, biii ho was 
convinced of her innocence in this respeot by seeing that a 
cow carefully kept away from contact with bulls still 
l>rought forth a calf by the iriez-e sound of a bull i caching 
her ears from outside. It is even stated that the princess 
and the bull-calf wei e sent to a jungle and together pro- 
duced two persons Ohandamutti and .'^'andalkatamuia who 
survived the deluge by hiding under the Govardhana moun- 
tain. By the grace of Iswara, they became husband and 
wife and gave rise to two tribes of Gollas known after them 
as Chandamutti and Chittamutii 

' Huruli-yavaru (Gram tribe, are those Gollas 

who do not eat nor touch gram. The priest or yajman 
belonging to this sept does not even pass through the field 
in which gram is grown ; if compelled by necessity, he 
is to be carried over by those who do not belong to this 
sept. 

A list of the exogamous septs is given in the Appendix, 

Names of their septs are derived from the names of 
articles of common izse or from the names of patron deities. 
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Birth caa- 
toma. 


Personal 

names. 


These family names are generally known only to the 
headman of each village, which often consists of families 
belonging to a single e^cogaraous division. 

Childbirth is looked npon by Kadu-gollas with great 
fear as of some impending evil and extremely detested owing 
to anxious days the woman in childbed has to spend. 
When labour pains l»ocome apparent, she goes out furlongs 
off the hamlet to a part of the jungle where a shed of leaves 
and grass will be newdy erected for the purpose. A woman 
of tlio Bedar caste attemls upon her as midwife. The mother 
is considered impure t'oi- three months after accouchement, 
the impurity decreasing in degree day by day. If any 
))erson touches her during this interval, he will catch the 
contagion and will liave to remain outside for a similar 
y)eriod ; ami on the happening of such a contingency, the 
mother and her child will not bo .allowed to enter the 
bouse until they obtain the special ])crmission of their 
deity. The yajm.an of the caste being supposed to be the 
trusted sei'A'jint of the deity aimounees its deci’ees, leaniing 
them in his di-eams or interpreting them by signs observed 
during worship. If the yaiman is not trusted with God’s 
judsements, a Brahman or a Sudi'a soothsayer is consulted 
when the Jiiother ami the child m.ay be taken to the hamlet. 
On the fourth day after having a b.ath, the woman removes 
herself to a new hut towards the village. On the ninth, 
fifteenth and thirtieth days, she similarly moves to new 
huts ; and again oiiee in c,ach of the two following months. 
At the close of the period of three months, the mother with 
the child bathes and dressing herself in new washed clothes, 
goes to the village temple where the pi'ijari touches their 
mouth with drops of milk of the dedicated sheep (jennige- 
knri, Tlien the mother washes her hands 

.seven times with cow’s urine contained in a pit newly 
scooped out for the purpose. 

They observe no coi’emonies for the giving of names to 
children. The yajman of the caste cotning in communi- 
cation with the patron deity, directs that the child may be 
named after the name of the grandmother or by any other 
name. Personal names that are general among them are, 

*Ji‘miigel-nri is marked out l»v tlii'ee longitudinal eats in its ears. It is 
supposed to be sacred and ■\vheu a»iy person touches it, he will have to 
wash Ilia hands with cow’s iniiio in front of the village temple dedicated 
to .Inn jappa, their deity. If a person wantonly to’nches it, he loses his 
eyes and if after sweating on it to tell the truth he utters falsehood, his 
familj’ is ruined- All hamlets do not possess such sheep and when requir- 
ed they boiTow it from others. On the death of this sheep, one of its 
female lambs is installed in its place. 
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Yarra — Red 

Kenda Red 

Karima — Dark 

Katayya Forest 

Karadi — Bear 

Hnliya (?&€>!s5o) — Tiger 

Manga — Monkey 

(iii'iya (t'OcsJo) — Yfovintain 

Mincha (&>o 2 ^) — Lightning 

Junjappa — Name of jideity 

Kenjadiya('<fo®**^'^) One Iiaving red locks 

of hair 

Chittayya — Name f>f an exogii- 

mous division. 

They give opprobrious names if the first born are dead. 

The practice of giving one name for everyday pur[)ose and 
another for purposes of ceremonies does not exist among 
them. 

Marriage among them is gimevally adult Imt infant Murriage. 
marriage may take ])lace. A woman shoidd not die on- 
married. It is not imperative tliat the liusband should be 
older than the wife. It an unmarried woman becomes 
pregnant by a man within the caste, she will be given to him 
in marriage. Botli the woman’s father and tin! man have 
to pay a tine which is utili/ied lor feeding tlu' castemen. 

They have no traces of the practice of capiuring wives of 
t he other tribes. 

Polygamy is recognised, but polyandry is unknown. 

It is said that a woman may be married to one younger in 
yeai’s, but her husband’s father or other relatives cannot 
supply his place till he grows up. 

A man can marry the daughters of his maternal uncle Marriage 
or of his older sister, but cannot marry either his mother’s relations, 
sister or her daughter, {i.o., the danghtcr of his mother’s 
sister). Thus all relations as mother, sister or daughter 
are not taken in marriagi!. Exchange of daughters is per- 
mitted, but not encouraged from the belief that one of them 
fails to prosper. From a similar belief, two sisters are not 
taken in marriage simultaneously, but may be taken at 
different times. Being of the same social status they have 
no prohibition on intermarriage based (indifferences of local 
position, occupation or religious belief. 

Boys are generally married when they are between Marriage 
twenty and twenty-Bve years of age. Marriages are 
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settled by their parents or elders. On a good day the 
boy’s father accompanied withfsome married women goes 
to the house of the intended bride, whore a new decorated pot 
filled with rice flour is presented by the women to the 
mother of the bride. A portion of the tera money is paid 
over to the bride’s father who hands it over to her maternal 
uncle. Tamhulas are exchanged between the parties and 
also distributed to the casteraen assembled in honour of 
the occasion. These are very punctilious in observing signs 
and omens. They tie a thre^ dipped in turmeric to the 
end of a shrubby creeper(«'»^^^^)and if on the next morn- 
ing any further growth is noticed in the plant, the match is 
considered lucky. Sometimes a lamp is lighted and kept 
burning during the night. If it happens to go out before 
morning, or if the chief parties have any unpleasant dream, it 
IS a bad sign. Similarly they observe what meets them on 
their return from the bride’s house. If their path is crossed 
by married women or by a Alahomedan or any one carrying 
betel leaves, it is a good sign. It is unlucky to meet a 
serpent, - a deer, a rabbit or a Brahmin. The match is 
broken if the signs are unpropitious, and the tvra will be 
returned. But those who break an otherwise valid agree- 
ment will be put out of caste. 

I'ho marriage takes place in the house of the bride- 
groom and continues for five days. In some places mar- 
riage booths are erected with twelve posts and ariveni : or 
sacred pots are worshipped therein. The ceremony of 
mai'inage being simple, it can take place on any convenient 
day. The bride and tlie bridegroom are seated on a plank 
in front of the village temple wnd the pujari sprinkles the 
milk of the sacred sheep (Jennige Kuri, on them 

and ties a string of black beads known as nuxngnlya round 
the bride’s neck and puts on a chaplet of flowers 

to the bridegroom’s head. The father of the bridegroom 
pays the balance of tera amount. The bride then puts on 
a brass* and a silver bangle on her arms and toe rings oh 
her feet, presented by her husband. 

They never invite a Brahmin during the marriage, 
and the reason given is that on one occasion he pronounced 
the hour fixed for the marriage to be inauspicious and put 
them to the inconvenience of delaying the ceremony. 

Curiously they seem to attach more importance to the 
first agreement ter marriag e tha n to the 'actual ceremony. 

• The brass bangle is kuowp as GoUakadaga and 

worn on the left wi*ist, is a distinctive badge of the ■women of this caste* 
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For the latter any day will do, while for entering into the con- 
tract, they are scrupulous in snlecting an auspicious time. 

The marriage ceremony is looked upon as impure and 
has to take place only outside the hamlet, lest the huts 
there should.be polluted. Those who attend the marriage 
cannot enter their house without bathing ic a tank. The 
married couple have to batheand put on newly-washed clothes 
supplied by a washerman ; and indeed a marriage has to be 
putoff if no washerman is available tosupply washed clothes. 

The amount paid as (era is Rs. 14 for a first marriage. 
A man who marries a second time has to pay Rs. 20 and to 
give the bride one of the jewels that had been worn by his 
previous wife. 

A girl attains her age at about the sixteenth year. 
In her first menses, she has to remain in pollution for a 
period of twenty -one days in a hut of green leaves erected 
far off from the living huts. Every day she has to bathe, 
change her clothes and move to a new hut, the old one being 
burnt down. The period being long and erecting sheds daily 
with fresh materials lather expensive, it is sometimes 
reduced to seven or ten days, or each hut is occupied for a 
longer period. Some female relatives keep company with 
her at a distance in the night. She is given specially 
sweet and nourishing food. Her bed consists of margosa 
leaves and straw thinly spread over them. At the end of 
the period all the materials used by her are burnt, except- 
ing the clothes and vessels which are W'asbed before being 
taken into the bouse. After returning from the bath she 
drinks a spoonful of the five products of the cow, (known 
as Panchagavya*) dung, urine, butter, curds and milk, and 
chews a few margosa leaves. During the subsequent periods 
of monthly sickness, she remains outside for three or five 
days., A man becomes impure if the shadow of such a 
Avoman falls on him or he touches anything that comes in 
contact with her without purification. 

Three months after the first menstruation, a woman 
can take bed with her husband. On the occasion of her 
first going to her husband’s house, her mother pi*esent8 her 
with a new cloth, some quantity of rice and turmeric roots. 

Widows are not permitted to remarry. They indeed 
believe that a woman on losing her husband becomes the 
bride of their tutelary deity and so she keeps on her 
bangles and iali just like other married women.' 

* See pa^ 23, accoaut of the Komate caste. 


Puberty. 


Widow re 
marriage. 
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Divorce. 


Adultery. 


Death and 
funeral 
ceremonies. 


A v^oman is divorced for her adultery proved before a 
caste council at which her parents should be present. 
Such women are not allowed to remarry, and are in fact 
put out of caste. Their very sight is avoided as inauspici- 
ous by men and women of tbe caste - 

Adultery is looked upon with abhorrence though when 
it is carried on within the caste, it might be secretly con- 
doned. 

As houses in which persons die become un6t for 
habitation from pollution, the signs of death of a person 
are watched, and he is brought out to breathe his last. 
The dead body is washed after the head is anointed, and it 
is seated and wrapped u]) with a new unbleached cloth. 

A copper or silver coin is placed in tbe luoutb, and the 
corpse is laid on a bamboo frame and carried to the burial 
ground. The principal mourner goes roimd the corpse 
three times with a vessel filled with water and throws it 
down in front ot the corpse. Then the corpse is buried 
with the head tui-ned towards the south. Persons who 
die of accidents and lepers are cremated. The ashes and 
the unburnt portions of the body are thrown in the jungle 
or in water on the third day. 

Those who toucli or carry the corpse remain impure 
for three days. As they return from the burial gi*oimd 
they wash their shoulders w'itb cow’s urine, bathe and live 
outside the hamlet. Even the closest relative if he has 
had no contact' wdth the dead body need not observe 
siitaha. After three days they bathe in a tank and drink 
the milk of the sacred sheep given by the jmHiri before re- 
entering their dwelling. 

On the first day they offer to the spirit of the dead in 
front of the house a quantity of rice mixed with curds. If 
crows do not eat them, the offerings are given to cows. 
OiJ the fourth day a sum of 6 hams is paid to the temple 
pujaii, who once in ten or twelve years uses all the money 
so collect ed for feeding the caste in order to propitiate tbe 
deceased ancestors. 

In the name of the deceased a stone abou*^ a cubit in 
height is set up in a spot close to the hamlet. During the 
Manalaya the relatives of the deceased place over a plan- 
tain leaf a yede of rice, ghee and jaggory and a new cloth 
befoi’e it. For three days after death in the family they 
eschew milk, sugar and ghee. 
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If a pregoant woman dies in a bouse when her husband 
is away from home, the corpse is cremated and the house 
is pulled down and re-erected in a separate place. The hus- 
band should not enter the village for three months. 

If a woman dies within the period of birth-impurity, the 
man who carries the body for burial remains impure for 
thi*ee months and re-enters the village after drinking the 
milk of jeuniffe kuri (sacred sheep) and washing himself 
with cows urine. 

'I'heir original occupation seems to have been confined Occupation, 
to sheep and cattle breeding and it continues to be their 
chief occupation even now. They are backward in agri- 
culture and grow only such crops as are needed for their 
own use and can be easily raised. They do not shear sheep 
like the Kurubas. A Golla without cuttle would be a mis- 
n 3 mer and this association is so well recognised that he is 
chosen by all Vokkaligas by preference to officiate as the 
pujari of the cattle Goddess, Katamina at the 

Sankranthi festival. 

They do not hunt big game or catch fish. 

Their staple food is ragi and they >re allowed to eat Dietary, 
flesh. Fish, fowl, hares, sheep and rabbits may be eaten. 

It is however considered pious to eschew all animal food, 
and when they do partake of it, they never cook it in their 
houses, but resort to a tank or water course outside, and 
caivfully cleanse and purify all the ujlionsils used in the 
process. 

They avoid smoking and drinking. 

It is even stated that they cannot eat food given by 8v)cial 
Brahmins ou account of the latter being less strict in status, 
avoiding contact with women during menses. Uppars seem 
to be the lowest caste with whom they associate in eating 

Brahmins do not of course touch them while in AfaJi, 
but they use the buttermilk given by Gollas. These may 
also enter all but the innermost parts of temples. The 
village barbers and washermen serve them freely; and Hole- 
yaa and Madigas stand at a distance and may not enter 
their houses. They consider the common well contaminated 
by promiscuous use and generally have one of their own. 

They seem to stand in the relation of patrons to Bedas, 
who are said to be their Hakmakkalu. In parts of Chital- 
durg, there is a curious custom which prevents the wife of 
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the. eldest eion in a family from washing herself iafter 
answering calls of nature, as it is believed that their flocks 
would suffer if she took this sanitary precaution. 

In each hntti or hamlet they have a yajman who wields 
extensive powers. He settles all their secular disputes and 
they rarely resort to courts. He is the I’ujari and conducts 
worship in their temples on Tuesdays and Thursdays ; and 
the oracles of the deity are manifested through him;^ He 
cures snake-bites and cattle diseases by medicines, and 
charms ; and whenever there is an epidemic or other serious 
calamity, he exhibits his practical good sense by ordering 
the removal of the settlement eu block to a new site. 

In liis caste functions, he is assisted by a Kolkar of 
bis own caste and a Halemaga of the Beda caste. 

Their tribal councils are held in places known as katte-. 
mane * where (jncstions affecting the whole tribe, such as 
breaches of caste rules are enquired into apd settled. Such 
councils consist of Yajmaiis of various hattis and the 
friends erf tlie culprits. Sometimes the council exercise 
appellate jurisdiction over th (3 decision of smaller councils. 

Parties testifying before their tribal council swear by 
.Imijappa or I by .the Sacred Sheep; and they believe that 
if they .jjorjure themselves after the last invocation, they 
w'ould be ^afflipted with b]indues.s. Persons accused of 
sidnltery were sometimes subjected to ordeal by fire, be- 
ing required to hold a red hot tar- of iit)n in the. band, 
their innocence being ^estahlislied if they wpre not scalded. 
But with increasing infidehty, this ’has become obsolete. 

If a person eats forbidden food,, he will be required to 
pay a tine of 24 hanas and Will have to purify himself by 
shaving his face clean pnd tiaving his tongue slightly 
branded. If a woman does thii^ act, she will be put out of 
caste. For a general tissault a fine of tliirteen annas is 
imposed. 

.'Their villages are hedged with prickly pears or thorns 
of (“*®) or with milk bushes. They were probably 
once nomadic but are now settled in villages of their 
own, though they change to new spots once in every four 
or five years or whenever cattle die in large numbers or 
some pollution is suspected to have affected the village. 
Their houses are thatched and ftre only supported by pillars. 

* Kattemanes are held at Kari-Ol)eiihalli in Hiriyitt* Talnk, Kam« 
eiihalli in Chitaldrag Taluk, Kalyanadurg and Hagalwadiin Gubbs 
Taluk, and Magadi. . 
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Mud walls can sometimes be employed to support the tbatch 
but the use of pillars ensures prosperity. They do not use 
doors for their houses but close the passage with thorns. 

On no account should they live in mud-roofed houses. The 
shape of the roof may be gabled or rounded but that of 
the temple house is always rounded. The roof may consist 
of a thatch of hay or leaves but a temple is always construct- 
ed with plantain leaves. Each village is generally compos-' 
ed of a number of families of the same exogamous group. 

Their chief place in this State is Hagalwadi in Gubbi 
Taluk, where their Hero God is believed to bo still present. 

The Dress of males consists of a waist cloth a 

turban and an upper cloth which may be either a l>lanket 
or of thick cotton stuff. Their women dress themselves 
generally with a white cloth bordered with red fringe either 
of lines or flowers or with a coloured sire. They do not 
use petty coats {radke, and ascribe the omission to 

Krishna’s act of tearing off this part of their dress in his 
sports with Gopi Maidens. 

The cloths used in marriage by the bride aiid bride- 
groom must be made by weavers of the Holeya caste, 
but they have no such smdesi scruples with respect to articles 
of ordinary wear. 

The male members wear gold earrings shaped as a Ornaments, 
cobra and tise silver wristbands. Women before marriage 
put on silver wristlets but after they are married they sub- 
stitute a yollakadaija on the left wrist. They dress their hair 
into a knot and adorn it with a silver crest or flowers. 

Tliey do not wear kmnkuma but widows sometimes put on 
vibhutL 

They still resort to flint stone for making fire. They Imple 
have flutes of bamboo generally about tvro feet in length, meats, 
and are expert in playing on them. 

After the harvest season, they organise parties from Amuoe- 
a number of villages and hunt hares and rabbits. They ments. 
carry the game suspended on sticks and come back with 
music in great glee. Boys and girls play with short sticks 
koldta (^.aWJsW). Elderly people especially in jdtro (tribal 
festivities) take part in kbldta accompanied with vocal music. 

The flute is their characteristic musical instrument and 
every Golla plays upon it especially while tending cattle. 

They worship Vishnu under the names of Kris- Beliirion 
hua, Venkatramana, Bama, Rauga and Vishnu. Theif 
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tribal deities are Junjappa who is iniich respected and Chik- 
kannaswami, Kyate devarn, Chitra-dtwaru and Butappa. 

Junjappa thcii- chief deity is a glorified cow- 

herd, and is taken by tlieiii to be a later incarnation of 
Sri Krishna. Just like the hero of Bhagavata, he had 
also to fight against the jealousy and the wicked machina- 
tions of his maternal uncles. Ho is said to have been born 
by breaking tln-ough the back of his mother, a method 
which is popularly believed U» be still seen in scorpions. 
Ouoe his uncles planned to ijifoct his cattle by burying a 
live bull calf iufecte 1 with rinderpest in a tank to which 
Junjappa’s cattle were going to drink. The cattle apjtro- 
ached the tank sniffing tlie air and wouhl not drink. He 
suspected some fold play and calling out his favoui’ite 
bright eyed cow which answered to the name of Chikka- 
Rambha, directed her to find out wliat the matter was with 
the water. She dived under the water and succeeded in 
lifting on its horns the calf still alive fl*biu the mire. It was 
tended with carts and cured of its- disease, and it repaid its 
new berieftictor with docile submission and unswerving 
faithfulness. It. was named Uettanmi, and became 

strong and spirited when it grcAV up. It once killed seven 
hulls out of a herd owuecl by the uncles, and came back 
bringing seven of the best cows. When in revenge they 
harried the Hocks of Junjappi’s brothers and carried away 
thi.s Bettann i and bttuml it with chains to a. houltler, he 
had only to mount to a iiill top and call his favourite by 
name, when with a shake of his body he snap|>ed the chains 
as if they were tirade of straw and ran to his side. 

Once he mot an amazon by tiame J4.ruikal Doddi watch- 
ing her field and amusing herself on a seesaw. He asked 
her to allow him to collect some beans for his food in her 
field. She treatetl him with scorn saying, “ neither Jan- 
gaina nor Hasari has yot sucocedetl in getting a handful 
from me ; would L give a cowherd beggar like you a gruiu 
of it?” His anger was so great that tlte field blazed into 
a flame till round him when he opened his eyes wide. But 
she was more than a ?natch to him; and even serpents 
whose aid he sought to destroy her, were afraid, till a poor 
louely serpent Avas coaxed to give Iris assistance by pro- 
mises of being worshipped in stone after her death. This 
found its way into her clothes and bit and killed her. Her 
husband w'as poAverless against Junjappa, and at last his 
enemies tried to kill iiiin by poison which they treacher- 
ously administered at a feast to Avhich he wms invited by a 



stratagem. He discovered it bj giving it first to' a dog to 
oat, but ato the food notwithstanding lost liis enemies should 
accuse him of cowardice. Iminediatelj flames of fire darted 
out of his body, and he was in a few minutes reduced to 
ashes, along with a liuge hay stack by his side. When his 
soul was transported to the presence of Siva, the God 
asked him to show what he could do to deserve a boon. 
He dived into the bowels of the earth and brought out all 
the snakes and scorjiions in huge inasses out of their hiding 
])Jaces. Siva offered 1h)ous whicli the unrepentant man 
only utilised for taking his revenge against his uncles, 
whom ho assailed with famine and pestilence, and whose 
place he reduced to a desert. It is' still to be seen near 
Hagalvadi, and is known by the name of tho ruins of the 
Kambi family. 

In liis name a Ja'tre or tribal festival is held in 
Hagalvadi once in two or three years, nr if they can afford 
the expense, annually, at which all their casteinen gather in- 
cluding some of the higher castes who only show reverence 
by ]>resenting coooanuts to tin; deity. Siieep and goats are 
not killed at this feast thougli its devolees may prepare 
flesh food for themselves. Junjappa is now represented by 
a box of split bamboo containing his relics rig., a weapon he 
was using, nu umbrella and clothes, and some silver or 
golden serpents, snakes, crabs and other vermin. 

The festival is held outside tho village site in a jungle 
known as Junjappa’s waste under a pandal 

temporal ily built there with cocoanut, ai ecanut or plantain 
leaves. In one portion of the area under the pandal the 
box representing Junja{)pa is installed and round it other 
boxes made of similar materials are arranged in the form 
of a square. The pnjari conducts the puja with turmeric 
powder and flowers, br(?aks coeoaimts in front of tlie deity 
and burns camphor and incense. 

The Jatre continues for three days and there are many 
diversions provided for the assembly. Boys and elders 
play Jeoldta with short sticks. After the Jatre the pandal 
is burnt to ashes. 

They take advantage of these gatherings to hold their 
caste councils for the settlement of disputes and the imposi- 
tion of penalties against breaches of caste rules and customs. 

There is a temple near Bangalore at which Junjappa 
is worshipped under the name of Cliikka^inaswdmi l***^®!. 
It is constructed with leaves or straw. The temple 
has a property of abo\it fifteen thousand rupees consisting 
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of gold or silver snakes, scorpions and jewels presented 
by devotees. A sacred bull known as Pattadabasava 
*0^) is dedicated to the temple and is privileged to graze 
in a field undisturbed by any man of the Golla caste. 
During the Jatre the biill is decorated with some jewels 
belonging to tlio temple. The box representing the deity 
is carried by the bull to the tank or any watercourse where 
it is washed and purified by a Brahmin. 

It is said that even some Brahmins have become de- 
votees of this deity, having been cured of devil possession 
in the shrine. Such families do not allow women in 
monthly sickness to .enter their house, and if accidently 
they do so, a penalty is paid to this shrine. Unless they do 
this, they bedieve they will be afflicted with boils or bitten 
by snakes or stung by scorpions. 

In some parts of the Chitaldmg District, Kyatedevarn 
if, worshipped and an annual Jatrd on a small 
scale is hold in its honour. The deity is installed in a car 
made entirely with thorns and mounted on four wheels and is 
drawn in procession i-pund the temple, and at the close of 
one circuit, the flag at the top is brought down. 

In the month of Ohaitra which generally comes 

off in May, a Jatre in honour of Butappa is held, at 

which only the people of the Golla caste attend to show their 
reverence. This deity has no special temple, and his figure 
engraved in a stone is set up underneath a shady tree. The 
worship is conducted by a pujari of their oa&te. Ten or 
twelve sheep and goats are killed and aftervyards used 
for the fee lin.r of the caste people. 
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APPENDIX 


I. Chittaxnnttoru. 

1. Karadiyavaru — 

2. Kam beru — ) 

IT. Chandinavaru (e^oarfsitf.j) 

Somanavarn 

4. Ajjoru — 

5 . Konan avarii — { o ) 

6 . Y a-go din a va r u — ( j ) 

7. Polanavam — 

A rsi hi lliyava ru — jyj j I k.Jxedge 

III. Itamegow^anakuladavaru — (D»s5jtn‘^!i?S=s*jt»zJsStfo) 

8. Areraya — (etf^osaJj) Name of a person. 


Arenavaru A plant, 

9. M&renovaru — Flail. 

10. Onaheyavaru — (e^jSS^ccJos^cfj) A pestle. 

1 1 . Gldranavaru — (e^t^sSs^tfo) 

12. Masinavaru — Name of a deity, 

1.9. Buruliyav(iru—{^^:>^<xiisixi^) dram. 

14. Belluiv,- — A hoe. 

15. lielluravm u — Name of a place. 

IG, Nnndihalliyavaru — (cioZi^^aiiSirio) Do. 


Bear. 

Pot. 

Moon. 

Moon, 

Ife-bnffaloe. 
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MORASU OKKALU. 


Okkaliga is a generic term applied to a unin- Caste and 

her of castes, whose main occupation is agriculture. They Population 
are distinguished by different names in different parts of 
the State. 'I'he Baddis or tlic Tclugu (Jkkaligas are found 
in parts of the Kolar, Turnkur and Chitaldrug Districts, 
the A/erusM Okkaligas, in parts of tlie Kolar and Banga- 
lore Districts, the (.jougadilcdr.s in the Mysore and Hassan 
and parts of Bangalore Districts, the Nonabas in the Tum- 
kur and (Jliitaldrug Uistricts and the Ndvidillidri Okkalvi 
in the Shimoga and Kadur Districts, Interspersed with 
t,hes(i are other Okkaligas called KnncJiigaH or K imekniigns, 
Halliharaf!, Sddan, Jldlu Okkaln and other sub-divisions. 

There is reason to believe that all or most of these divisions 
formerly formed one hotnogenious caste which from various 
causes separated themselves into different groups. Many 
of these divisions have become Liugayats and their affi- 
nity with the main division is still recognised by the prac- 
tice of their intermarrying with non-Lingayat families of 
their division, which however is now becoming rare. 

The population of the Okkaligas of all divisions accord- 
ing to the last Census (1901) was 1,283,947, of whom 
642,245 were males, and 641,702 females, thus forming 
nearly a fourth of the entire population of the State. 

Morasu Okkalus, though they form a division of the 
main caste, are among themselves a homogeneous commu- 
nity, not only limiting marital relations within itself but 
also containing a few divisions which are endogamous. 

They are most commonly called Morasu Okkalu 
and less frequently Hosadevara Okkalti 
ipjjQ (jojumon honorific suffixes to their names are 
Gatida in Kannada, and Baddi ("«|) in Teiugu. 
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Language* 


Origin. 


The meaning of the term Morasu is not clear. Some 
say that it is the name of the language which they speak, 
that is, Kannada ; but this name is not traceable in usage 
for the Kannada language. The term Moram is said to 
mean weavers of mats and baskets. This meaning cannot 
be a correct one, as Aforasiis are nowhere known as having 
been basket or mat makers. The third and the most pro- 
bable moaning is that they are so called because they for- 
merly inlialnted a country known by the name of Morasu- 
nad . Similar divisions are found in other 

castes as well.* There is said to be a division of Srivaishuava 
Brahmins called Moi’asunad. 

'Pile term Okkalii meaning ‘ a family ’ is derived 

from the Kannada root 0/d-u which means to thresh. 

It means especially a family residing on a cultivating farm ; 
and Okkaliga means “ a man of such a family ” and 

the term is applied te all those who.so profession is agricul- 
ture. 

Some of the ]ieo})le of the Okkalu caste say that the 
term is tlu' shortened from Okhiluilti M'lkkalu 

that is, the children of the spilt milk and that they 
Avoro born out of milk spilt by Parvati ; but this fanciful 
derivation owes its origin to the n.siial motive of finding a 
divine pedigree for the caste. 

Ilomdi’V'Ora Okkatn. are so called because of the custom 
of Avorshipping Hosadevaru i, the new deity, 

Ganda also spelt Gavuda. is derived from Gnva 

(jndj or (iramn and denotes the chii.d officer of a 

village. This term with its Tamil ocpii valent Kamidan is 
used as a title of honour among the peasants. Some 
derive the term from Gndikdra, that is, the head of a 
country within a defined boundary, or the protector of a 
boundary. 

Iladdi is said to be do.'rived from Raltas, a ruling 
race of the olden times. The term is properly applicable 
to the Telugu cultivating caste. 

They speak both Kannada and Telugu, the sections 
knoAvn as Rad^i and I’alyadasime speaking Telugu and the 
rest Kannada. 

The Morasu Okkalu are indigenous and arc practically 
confined to the Eastern part of the State and the adjoining 
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British Territory. They admit that, they belong to the fourth 
caste, agricaUiire being their original as well as their pre- 
sent oconpation. They are said to have eniigratod from the 
country, near Kanchi or (Coivjeveratn) which is apparently 
the tract known as Morasunad, and the cause of the exodus 
is given in the following story. 

The Pidydgar or petty ruler of the country, who 
happened to be a man of the Yakila caste, wished to marry 
a girl from a highei- caste, and sent his man to select a 
bride among the Morasu Okkaligas. Going to the chief 
place of these snen, the Palyegar’s agent was struck with 
the extraordinary beauty of a girl wlioso locks of hair 
were so luxuriant that she used them as a rope to lead a 
calf with which she was playing. The parents and the 
chiefs of the caste were unwilling to enter into the degrad- 
ing alliance, but were at the same time reluctant to incur 
the displeasure of a strong chief. They dismissed the 
emissary with a temporising message. All preparations 
were made as if for marriagC; and the day was even fixed 
and a marriage pavillion erected. But they had secretly 
packed all tlunr valuables, and had made themselves I’oady 
to flee from Ids district during the night. Professing to act 
according to an old custom, they jmt all the bride’s presents 
sent by the Palycgar on a dog, which they tied up to the 
imlk post of the pavillion, and deserted their ancestral 
homes in a body" (‘-arryiiig with them the image of their god 
Bhairava in a cart. Unfortunately the river that sepa- 
rated them from another territory was tlien in full flood, 
rile rivei* god howi'ver heartl their piaj^ers and allowed 
them a dry passage in the middle as .'.t the Exodus of the 
Israilites, and af.erwards swallowed up the Ihilycgar and 
his followers, wlio, having learnt of the trick that had boon 
practised against tlicin, rushed someAvhat too late in pursuit. 
Thus seven clans under their seven Gandas or leaders first 
came to Kolar and settled there and gradually'" spread 
■themselves all round. 

One of these clans under their headman Bhairc Gauda 
settled in Avati about the close of the luth century. Near 
Ais village was a small hamlet calle 1 Devana-Doddi 

i. c., the cattle pen of Deva). Malla Bhaire Ganda per- 
suaded this man to cede the place to him promising to im- 
mortalise his memory by constructing a fort to be named 
after him. The fort of Devanahalli thus built together with 
the surrounding country remained in the family of the 

B 2 
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founder till 1749, when after a gallent struggle it passed to the 
possession of Nanjaraja, the Mysore Commander, an occasion 
rendered memorable as bringing Hyder Ali first into notice. 

After building the fort of Devanhalli and entnisting 
its affairs to his younger brother Hanna Bhaire Gau^a, the 
ambitions Malla Bhaire Gauda undertook further concjuests. 
^J’he first of them was the subjugation of the country to 
the North of Devanhalli and founding the fort of Chik- 
ballapur. While hunting in the jungle near Xddi-Man- 
chenahalli village, this Gauda observed a hare turning back 
to oppose the pursuing hound, and taking the place to 
be (jandu hhumi (virile soil), he proposed to the two bro- 
thers who were joint Patels of the village to build a fort 
and a peta there. The permission of the sovereign in 
Vijayanagar was duly obtained. An auspicious time was 
fixed, and it was agrce<l that the foundation shoidd 
be laid as soon as the sound of a (ionch shoidd 
indicate the exact moment. Unfortunately a pass- 
ing Dasari beggar blew Ids conch, and mistaking it 
as the signal, Malla Bhaire Gauda commenced the 
work half an hour too soon. 'I’he result of this contre- 
temps was declared to be that the dynasty wouhl wield 
power there only for 800 years. The J'dlyajxif which con- 
tinued with varying fortune for three centuries exactly, fell 
into the hands of I'ippn Sultan in 1779. 

A similar origin is attributed to the fort of Doilballa- 
pur. This time a cow was observed to ])our its milk over 
an anthill in the jungle ; and when Malla Bliaire Gauda 
who had observed this unusual phenomenon went to bed 
revolving it in his mind, he was commanded in his dream 
to build a tcm])le on that spot to Vishnu wlio had liis abode 
tliere. He carried out the injunction; and after obtaining a 
warrant of the Viceroy of Vijayanagar stationed at Penu- 
konda, he reduced the chiefs of the snrrounding territory to 
submission, and secured a tract of eouutry with a revenue of 
a lakh of Bagodas for liimself. He established his brother 
Havali Bhaire Gauda there ; and this petty kingdom re- 
mained in the family till the IGth eentuiy when it passed 
into the hands of lianadulla Khan, the general of Bijapur. 

Bhaire Gau^a, the last Palyegar of Dodballapur went 
to Gudibanda after tins defeat and taking possession of it 
reduced the country around to some order by subjugating 
the freebooters, and built a fort there. As he died child- 
less, his wife’s brother took possession of the place, but 
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Baiche Gauda of Chikballapur who had a better title to 
succeed to the childless Palydgar, put him to death and 
added Gudibanda to his territory. 

Kemp4 Gauda who was descended from a Nadu Gauda 
of Yelahanka was another Morasu chief who rose to dis- 
tinction in Magadi early in the 17th century. He was the 
founder of the City of Bangalore, and seized the strong 
fort of Savandurg from a follower of the last Viceroy of 
Vijayanagar who had usurped power after his master's 
death. His territory extended as far as Kortagere. The last 
of the family was Mummadi Kempc Gauda who was defeated 
by Dalavfiyi Devaraja of Mysore and imprisoned in Sri- 
rangapatna. 

There were other chiefs of this caste in Hoskote, 

Kolar, Anekal and Kortagere, but they gradually fell before 
the growing Mohammedan power in Srirangapatna. Some 
of their descendants were granted pensions after the resto- 
ration of Mysore to the rightful ruler in 1799. 

The obsolete practice of cutting off two of the fingers Divisions: 
of a woman is a peculiar characteristic of this caste; and Endoga- 
those who followed the custom originally were an endoga- 
moiis group distinct from those who did not follow it. 

'I'hero are other divisions which are not based upon this 
practice, which indeed seems to have prevailed to some ex- 
tent in all tlie divisions. 

The eudogamous divisions are Musaku Baddi 

Pjilyadaslme and Morasu properly 

so called, the last being sub-divided into three Salus for , 

lines) styled Kanu Salu Nerlegattada Salu 

and Kutera Salu . 

Musahw means a veil and the division is so called be- 
cause during marriages, the bride covers herself all over with 
a veil. This is the division to which the several Paly%ar 
.chiefs of the caste belonged. 

h'addis are the Telugu speaking section of the caste. 

Pdli/ada Slme men also speak Telugu. The name is 
a])plied to the section of the Telugu Morasus living in the 
Bangalore District, especially round about Bangalore. They 
are immigrants into these parts from the country of Giim- 
manayakana Piilya in the Bagepalli Taluk. The name is 
common only in and near Bangalore and their relations in 
Gummanayakana Paiya are only called Morasus, 
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Exogiamous The caste contains a large number of exogamous divi- 
divieions. gjojjg^ each being called after an animal, plant or other 
material, with the usual prohibitions against the members 
of the divisions cutting or in some cases, even touching the 
thing representing their division or hedaqn, (iSdrii) or ffotra 
Some of these divisions witli the name of the thing 
represented by each are given in Appendix B. 

They have no hypergainous divisions. 

Birth cere- There is little that is peculiar to the caste in the 
monies. ceremonies observed when the woman is carrying or 
after confinement. The mother is kept apart for 7 or 9 
days and those who attend on her should bathe before 
touching anything in the house. On the day of purifica- 
tion, the rchitivos of the family in the village each bring 
a potful of hot water and a hall of so;ipnut paste, which 
is mixed with what lias been prepared in the house 
and used for hatliing the confined < woman and her 
child. One of the elderly matrons while carrying the 
baby ciiallenges the evil spirits to harm it, if so disposed, 
before entering the house, as their God will protect the child 
effectually after the child is taken inside. * 

If the danghter-in-law is delivoroil of a child in her 
mother’s lioust;, her mother-in-law visits her on the third 
day, carrying as a present a basket filled with 

rice, pep])er, dry cocoannts, garlic, palm jaggory, old ai-eca 
nnts and betel leaves. On the day when the woman and 
the child are bathed, the child’s ]>at('rnal aunt presents it 
with a /laiia for a ring. 

The name-giving ceremony fakes place generally one 
or two days bofoi-e the end of tlio first month. A Koracha 
woman (sootlisayer) is soiiietiines consulted, but this prac- 
tice is gradually going out of iise. The name selected is 
either that of a god or a deceased ancestor. The following 
may be taken as typical names for both sexest Irlappa 
(■eHwr3i^)Jvempanna Bayyauna Banda ppa 

Bairappa Bar lidi anna and Son- 

nappa 

* 'J'lu! Ksiiitiiuia formula runs as (olluws 

I Many names are employed, and almost all names maybe so em- 
ployed for botli sexes with the addition of the coiTesponding sex endings. 
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Names of inferior objects are sometimes given to child- 
ren, though the practice is not common. Names of endear- 
ment, such as Appayya Magu — child), Sami 

(;^»Sn-Godb Tayi (s^cOj — mother), Ammaimi (^^■^^)» 
Pnttatayi arc common ; so also are the shortened 

forms of such names as Kitta (^^) for Krishna, Lachohi 
(e«|j) for Lakshrai. 

The young mother with her child returns to the hus-. 
band’s house in the fifth or the seventh month. Her 
mother-in-lrtw goes to fetch her, carrying a silver neck-chain 
as a present to hei . The child is presented with some 
coins before leaving for the father’s hoiise. The cradle is 
carried hy the mother of the confined woman. Before 
entering the husband’s house, the woman and the child are 
taken to a temple where they receive iv. tha and pramda 
(holy water and victuals). The woman’s mother is kept 
there three or foui- days and then dismissed with the pre- 
sent of some clothes. 

Before the child is a year old, a feast of Munisvara is 
held in a gi*ovo outside the village on a Monday. This 
sylvan deity is represented by a row of stones under a 
largo tree, and sometimes a tiny shed with a low 
enclosure is provided for them. The family repair thither 
with friends and enjoy an out-door picnic till the evening. 
The pt'ijit is p<'rrormed bj the p/ijdri who generally is a 
low caste man, or in his absence, by tlie head of the family 
himself. A goat is generally sacrificed and consumed at the 
feast ; and the party return in the evening with music, and 
an dniti is waved before tlie child enters the house, to w*ard 
off the evil eye. 

Tlie first tonsure for a male child is performed in the 
first or tlie third year, before the temple of the family god 
or before a shrine of Munisvara in a grove. The barber 
is generally presented with a new cloth besides other per- 
quisites, and a dinner is given to the caste people. 

Another important ceremony is the worship of Mak- 
kaladcvaru zS^sicio-the god of children), observed 

before the lobes of the child’s ears are pierced for holding 
earrings. For this festival, all the families who are related 
as agnates club together, and they should select a time when 
none of the female members are pregnant, and no death has 
occurred in any of the families between the last new-year 
and the day of the puja. As all these families have to 
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observe common sutalca (eso^-X'Sj’ s6a^s3^ §ej'i)&), it may be 
easily guessed that where they have a large congregation, 
it is extremely difficidt to find a suitable day, and sometimes 
they have to wait for years together. The worship is a 
matter of considerable expense ; and so it is usual for all 
castemen in a particular locality to join together and raise 
a common fund by subscription. Each group worships 
the family god in its own way, but they join together 
at a common dinner. If any members of the same group 
have for any reason neglected to join the common perfor- 
mance of tlie Piija of Ifosadevaru or, in their 

lauguage, divided the Hosa-devaru, they cannot join that 
group in the worsliip of JVlakkala-devaru. It is said that if 
a girl attains her age of puberty without this festival on her 
behalf, she has to be put out of caste. Hut this rule is pro- 
bably relaxetl in many cases. 

The family deity that is worshipped in this manner by 
the finger cutting division is known as Bandi-devaru 
god), so styled as at their flight from 
Kanchi to escape persecution from a local tyrant, they 
carried thsi')' household upB^in a cart. The other name 
is Bhaire-devaru which is a name for Siva in 

one of his flercc moods The section of the caste that do 
not offer their fingers have, in some cases, given np this 
cidt and taken other names t’or their fainily deity. 

It is to this Bandi-devai'\u that the women of the caste 
are said to offer two of their fnngers, a custom which how- 
ever has altogether fallen into ^iesue^lide. The origin of 
this barbarous practice is trac^d ss usual to a Purauio 
source, tlio real origin being in the idea of a 

propitiatory sacrificed 

When the demon Bhasmiisura had obtained the power 
of reducing everything he touched to ashes by severe tapas, 
he wished to test his power first on god Siva, the donor 
himself, ^’he deity fled from the demon and hid himself 
in the fruit of a creeper, which to this day resembles 
a linga * in appearance. The demon who was pursuing the 
god, suddenly losing sight of the latter, asked a Morasu 
man who was ploughing in the fields there, in which direc- 
tion the fugitive had escaped. The man of the plough 
wished to evade the wrath of both the mighty parties and 

* This is known as Tonde and sometimes as Linga-tonde Or 

the red gourd mamoi'diea manodulfa. 
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while saying he had not observed, pointed with his fingers 
to the creeper on the hedge which had sheltered the flee^ 
ing god. Just in the nick of time Vishnu carno to the 
help of his brother in the shape of a lovely maiden, Mohini. 
The Rakshasa became enamoured of her, and like a fool, 
forgetting the tatal virtue that his bare touch had been 
endowed with, he was liired ))y the damsel to place his 
hand on his own head, and was immediately reduced to 
a heap of ashes. Siva now triumphant was about to punish 
the treacherous rustic with the loss of his erring finger, 
but his wife who had carried his food begged hard that 
the deprivation would render him unfit to do his field work 
and offered two fingers of hers for one of her husband. 
The custom of a Morasu married woman cutting off 
the upper joints of the last two fingers of the right hand 
had been observed ever since, till it was stopped recently 
b}? an order of tlio unbelieving Sarkar. 

The worship of Patalamma and Puje Devaru 

takes place as an introduction to the more im- 
portant festival of Baiidi-devaru, The mothers of the 
children whose ears are to be bored fast during the day, 
and it) the evening repair to the temple of Patiilamma 
carrying lights on their beads. These lights are made to 
burn on wicks soaked in ghee placed in receptacles of rice 
flour sweetened with jaggory. After making puja to them 
at home with the sacrifice of a sheep, the women carry 
them on their heads, and repair to the temple in state, 
walking on washed cloths spread for them in the street. 
In front of the shrine, they walk over cinders of fire, made 
in a pit, after making puja to it and offering a sheep or a 
goat. The piijari then waves these lights before the idol 
and retiuns them to the women to carry back to their 
homes. For each new lamp, as the one carried by the 
woman who has to offer her fingers is styled, the pujiiri gets 
a fee of a Uana. 

On a subsequent day all the families who perform 
the ceremony of Bandi-dt'varu join together and put up 
two new huts of fig leaves, in a cetitral place, one for 
Maramma and the other for Gangamma and set up idols of 
earth therein, the latter deity specially styled Puje-devaru 
being represented by a featureless cone. The 
ceremony is performed in the same manner as for Pata- 
lamma, the fire-walking being omitted. 
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The chief ceremony in connection with Bandi-devaru 
should fall on a Sunday in the mouth of Chaitra or Vaisakha 
soon after the opening of the new year. The whole festival 
extends over a week, but to save expense they generally 
reduce it to three or five days. 

A Koracha woman is invited to read t]ie fortune by 
KtJiii and she washes the feet* of the mothers who have to 
sacrifice their fingers at the time of boring their children’s 
ears. Then a kalasa is set up and offerings of new clothes 
etc , are placed before it. On a subsequent day, a new house 
which has not been inhabited is whitewashed and cleaned 
and a kalasa is worshipped in it. All the members of the 
families who perform this ceremony occupy the house, and 
the women draw cei'tain drawings on the wall with rice 
flour and turmeric t to which puja Avith an offering of 
sheep is offered. They have to cook and eat in that house 
s is styled the worship of “ new house god” 

A man of the Beda caste worships Peddanna-devadu 
represented b}'- three stones and a ti’ident and 
a sword, set up in a hut outside the village and gives them 
Prasada. 

They next worship Ganga represented by drawiiigs of 
rice flour in a hut built of uetAdy bcniten straw, placing lamps 
burning in receptacles of sweetened rice flour ]; and offering 
a goal Borootimes with kid. The meat of the sacrificed animal, 
it is said, should not be given to any sti'aTigers to the family 
and the bones should bo buried so as not to be touched by dogs. 

The next two days the woinon fast till the evening, 
and cook rice or rice flour in new pots. No animals are 
killed and after offering food in an edr to thei»‘ gods, they 
oat it without salt. 

When the mother has to boro the ears of her first 
child or of two or more children together for the first time, 
she has to offer her fingers. This is styled the worship of 
“New Ramji-devaru.” For .subsequent ear-boring, she has 
no fingers to spare, and the ceremony is styled “ Enjalu 
Bandi-devaini” that is, stale worship). 

•This is styled the eei-eniouy of KaleJ.i ‘»s«5tV in Kannada. 

t This is called d^exi 5 ?r*'^a in Telugu. 

+ Rice flour and jaggoiy beaten in a mortar into pa.ste and con- 
sumed after offering to the idols. This is known hs in Kannada 

and in Telugn. 


that day. j hi 
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The ceremony takes place in che temple of tlie deity 
where it exists. In other places separate sheds of 
green leaves are pnt up outside the village at the north- 
eastern corner, one for the first child’s Bandi-devaru 
and ajiother for the other, with another shed of Lakki 
leaves in front of the village gate. A number of 
carts, one for e.ach child, washed and decorated with 
wdiite and red stripes of colour are brought to this last shed. 
The parents of the children wash early in the morning, and 
going to a potter’s house, select two pots known as karaga 
and after offering pfija, bring them in state, to their 
houses. A silver coin is placed in each pot and the eldest 
female member does puja, offering an animal sacrifice. The 
parents of the children then carry these pots on their heads, 
placed on a cloth wliich is thrown over both of them. They 
go to the sheds where the carts are ranged and again 
sacrifice a kid which they place in the cart, and thence repair 
carrying the kav'iga pots on their heads to the other sheds 
outside the village. 

The procession is composed of all the members of the 
families concerned in the ceremonies and their relations and 
the principal characters walk on cloths spread along 
the road. They are accompanied by the band of village 
musicians, and drummers of the Madiga caste, and 
the carts form an essential part of the slmw. On arrival 
at the sheds, the paities go to the shed set apart for the 
kind of ceremony (first or second) tliat they have to per- 
form, after going round the sheds thrice. 

Three stones are ]daced to represent the god of the cere- 
mony, and puja with the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat and 
fruits and flowers, is offered. 'J'hen each woman who has to 
undergo the operation goes to a wooden block driven into 
the ground, places on it her two fingers to which some 
flower or a betel loaf or a gold wire has been tied round 
and the smith chops off the last joints with his chisel. This 
w^as in vogue till about forty years ago, and the elderly 
women whose fingers are so mutilated may now be seen. 
The severed bits used to be thrown into an anthill and the 
ends used to be dipped in boiling oil to stanch the bleeding. 
It was believed that if any nails w'ete allowed to grow on 
these fing rs, some dire misfortune would overtake the 
family. At present, however, they are satisfied with the 
fiction of cutting the flower or leaf wound round these 
fingers. 
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Adoption. 


After this they wave mangaldrti before the idols and 
go back, to their houses in procession, and indulge in 
feasting. The carts are driven away, handfuls of jaggory 
being thi’own among the spectators, and the drivers race 
among themselves and exhibit their skill in driving over 
difficult places. 

On the following day, the children are bathed and seated 
in a pandal put up in front of the house. The maternal 
uncle cuts a lock of hair and with a flower dipped in 
sandal paste make a mark on each ear for boring. The 
children are presented with eatables and other more valu- 
able things by the near relations. The achial boring may 
be done either then or on any subsequent day. 

For three months after this ceremony, the members of 
the family should not eat food cooked in the houses of 
others, not evfui relatives, who have not been purified by 
the performance of similar ceremony for themselves. The 
women should guard themselves from contamination of ap- 
proach of Holeyas and Madigas. Any woman who gets her 
monthly sickness during this peT*iod, has to remain in a 
separate shed nine days cooking her own food. 

In the case of orphans and othei's who are too poor to 
perform all this elaborate ceremony, the boring of the oar is 
done before the shrine of Bhaii'ava in Siti Bett i,a hill in the 
Kolar Taluk. The piijari who is the chief otficiator gets a 
hand and provisions for a meal and the party have a 
general picnic at the close of the event. 

It is only one section of the Morasn people that have 
to cut off their fingers. The others also celebrate the ear- 
boring ceremony, but in a less elaborate manner, after pu ja 
in some temple, such as, of Patalamma, Chaudcsvari, Mad- 
damma, or Venkataraiuana or Narasimha. An animal 
sacrifice is offered if they resort to the shrine of a female 
deity. The worshippers of Vishnu in vite anumber of Dasaris 
who perform their religious dance and give jjvasdda. The 
maternal uncle of the children mai ks the ears with sandal 
paste for boring the holes. 

Adoption of boys may be effected as in other castes of 
Hindus. A bi'other’s sou may be adopted even after his 
marriage and without any public ceremony. There is no 
objection to the adopting of u daughter’s or sister’s son. 
The boy’s waist thread is cut and a new thread is put on, 
when he is handed over by the natural parents to the 
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adopter and the latter and the boy are made to drink a 
little saffron water. The natural mother is given a present 
of clothes and there is a feast held that day. 

The practice of bringing up a son-in-law as heir (illa- 
tatn) is common, especially among the 'Pelugn speaking 
families. No particular ceremony is observed, and an 
undei’standiug between the })arties is all that is required. 

Stich a son-in-law succeeds to the whole property of the 
father-in-law who has no sons, or sliares tlie patrimony 
equally with the sous. 

Polygamy is rare and a second wife is taken in default Marriage, 
of issue, generally with the consent of the fir,«t wife. But 
polyandry is unknown. Mari iagos are generally between 
adults. A woman may remain Avithout marriage without 
any social stigma attaching to her. But slu! cannot take 
part in a few cei cmoiiies required to be performed by 
married women alone and tvlien slie dies, the full funeral 
rites are not performed, the body being cai ried like that of a 
dead child in a kambly. No <S’«t«/of-is observed for her death. 

Tliey have what is styled knbi or bedngu to denote exo- 
ganions limits for rnarj'iage. Marriage with the daughter 
of a maternal uncle or paternal aunt or elder sister is 
specially favoured. Except in extreme cases (such as 
marriages of Avidowei's), a younger sister’s daughter is not 
taken in marriage. Two sisters may be married by two 
brothers ; and one man may marry two si.sters simnltane- 
ously, the hands of all the three being joined together at the 
time of pouring dhdre water. The rule of varase 
which prohibits marriage betAveen persons Avho stand 
analogously as parent and child or brother and sister, has 
to be observed also. This is sometimes carried so far as to 
prohibit marriages betAveen two families who have marriage 
relation Avith a common third family. Exchange of 
daughters in marriage between two families may take place 
but some believe this to be unlucky. 

The village astrologer is consulted for Sdldoali 
to see if the stars reiJresenting the first letters of the 
names of the bride and the bridegroom agree, and omens 
are observed, and prognostication by Kani sometimes 
resorted to. The father of the boy goes to the bride’s 
father to propose marriage, by the formula to eat rice 
and ghee in the latter’s house. ” He receives Vilya 

e. tdmbula in token of consent, and returns 
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■without eating in the bricio’s house. On a subsequent day, 
the VUyada Sdstra, takes place in an assemblage 

of castemen and friends with a Bi’alirniu Purohit. The 
boy’s father and members of his family go with a new cloth 
and a jewel to be presented to the girl along with the 
anspicious articles ^ Sinihdftana is made 

on {I katnbly and a kalasa is placed on a low tripod before 
it, in a flat eating dish of bell metal. Tlie chief 

man of the caste makes ])iija to this, and the girl to be 
married is smeared with saffron and presented with fruits, 
flowers, etc, wrapped in her garment. In some places, the 
young- man to be married is also seated by her side at the time. 

The lAiffuapalvikan (marriage letters) prepared by the 
Purohit are exchanged between the parents and each rises 
up and declares to the assembly in a set formula that he of 
such a hula has taken a girl of such other kuln in exchange 
for a boy, and vice versa. After distribution of tdmhuLn, 
there is a diiuicr given to the male’s party. If after this 
formal compact, the match is broken off, the defaulting 
party has to pay the c'xpenses of the other and sometimes 
a small fine to the caste is exacted. Such breaches, how- 
ever, rarely occur. 

The marriage is generally celebrated in the bride- 
groom’s house. On the first day, takes place what is styled 
Afodti/d rasina when the family deity is w^or- 

shi]iped and the In’idc and the bridegroom are smeared with 
turmeric in their s(iparate places. A kalasa is set up in a 
flat dish half husked rice. They generally 

keep in each family a sepai'ate narrow necked metal vessel 
which thej'' use only for kalasa. It is painted over with red 
and white lines, and half filled with water and a small sil- 
ver coin is thrown in. Around it are placed in the dish, some 
plantain fiaiit, betel leaves av»d areca nuts, lumps of vibhiHi, 
two turmeric and knnhurna powder boxes and a looking 
glass. This has to be carried about with the marriage party 
whenever they go about as a procession during the marri- 
age ; and an elderly woman Avho does this duty is presented 
with a cloth and the silver coin in the vessel. They have 
the devaruta (gods’ feast) that evening. 

, The paudal is raised the next day, with 12 pillars of 
which the “ milk post ” is of Atti (Indian fig^ or Neraje 
(Jambolana) unless either happens to denote the name of 
the party’s Icuta w'hen it is not used. The maternal uncle 
has to bring the milk post, and the ceremony is done pretty 
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Tuuoli in the same manner as among other raijat classes*. 
After the milk post is fixed, a twig of a Nerale tree is 
again brought by a party going wdth music and tical up. to 
it. They style this Elevara 

The bride’s party aridvein the evening and are receiv- 
ed at the village gate and taken to their lodgings. Some 
married women of both parties go in state to a ])otter’s 
house and bring the sacred pot which in this (iaste 

is only one.t They ])lace Ibis on a bed of earth and manure 
in which nine kinds of grain are sown, and offer piija 
to it and keep a lamp of castor oil always burning before 
it. This is Ariveni or karaga piija 

i.c. pot worship). In some families, the bi’idegroom and 
his party go at midnight to a. place where th ee paths meet 
and after offering cooked food to a drawing of a Ininian 
figure, return home without making any noise, and without 
looking back. This is known as Biragudi and is 

apparently meant to propitiate malignant spirits. 

The next morning after nail paring and bathing in 
Malf'virii, the bridegroom is taken to a temple or an Asvattha 
tree and seated there. His maternal uncle ties the hlui- 
shinga on his forehead, and five tnarried women pour rice 
oil his head, shoulders and knees (Sase, The head- 

man present worships Himhasana. The bridegroom's party 
go in procession to the bride’s house thrice each time 
carrying some article of present to the bride. A Morasu- 
lloleya (who is rtgardod as a halonixga of this caste) or a 
sister of the bridegioom carry the marriage cimplet in a 
basket. On the third occasion, the bridegroom himself 
goes holding a dagger in his hand. The maternal uncle is 
fantastically dressed and subjected to bantering fun by 
every one during this firooossion. 

The bride and the bridegroom are seated J on the 
marriage dias facing each other, with a screen between 
tliora. The Purdhit after chanting some mantras removes 
the screen when the couple place handfuls of jaggory and 
gingelly on each other’s heads. Four vessels are placed on 
the corners of a square with a cotton thread passing round 

* See Kuruba account (Monograph No. I) page 10. 

t Sometimes they do not go to the potter at all but use one of the 
puts in the house used as gram receptacles. 

+ Among some families of this caste, Kun<ltimga}a 

»• e., hollow -wooden rings kept on the mortar while pounding paddy to 
prevent its scattering, are used as seats for the couple. 



their necks seven times. This thread is cut into two 
halves and two kankaiias are made by attaching to each a 
turmeric root and an iron ring ; and each party ties a 
kanlcana round tlie wrist of the other. The bridegroom 
then ties the Ulli, round the girl’s neck, while some 
mantras are again recited by the Purohit. Tlie couple join 
hands and the parents and all the mernbei s of the assem- 
bly pour milk (dhare 9®^), over them. This is caught in 
a vessel and thrown over an anthill. 

The fringes of the clothes of the married couple are 
tied .together by the maternal uncle and they are made to 
exchange handfuls of rice and salt, perhaps a method of 
swearing mutual fidility. The minor events of the day 
take place in somewhat the same manner as among other 
castes of similar status * 

That evening the star Arundhati is shown to the 
bride. They go in procession and Avorship an anthill 
and carry aAvay some eartli dug out of it. Then a pai’ty of 
married Avonieii go Avith three pots to a Avell or river and 
after Ganga-puja , bi'ing back Avater, which is used for 
mixing anthill earth to make balls. TAvelve balls are 
made and the bride deposits oiio at the foot of each pillar. 
The barber is then called upon to pare the nails Avhich he 
does nominally by passing his razor oAmr the nails of the 
bride and the bridegroom. The latter bathe after this 
and proceed to a temple. On their return, the pillars are 
worshippei! along with a kalam installed to represent the 
Elase-dcvaru and offerings of cooked rice in balls 

and SAveet cakes are placed before each, Avhich goes to the 
washerman as his perquisite. Finally they have a proces- 
sion of the marriage party in the streets. 

At the NagaAmli ceremony taking place the next day, 
the couple newly bathed and dressed are seated before the 
milk post, withtAVO brass vessels 61ied Avith red coloured wa- 
ter before them. A lime is thrown into one and some 

jeAvel in another without their being allowed to be seen by 
them, and eac;h is asked to pick up one of the articles, and 
it is pretended that the party who picks up the jewel will 
have ascendancy over the other in their future domestic 
life. Then the kanhaiuis or wrist threads of the couple are 
taken off by each other and tied to the milk post. 


• Vide Kuruba Accoant, 
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In the aftertipon after dinner takes place the final 
ceremony pf Siinhdsana puja. This is done on three oc- 
casions (luring the marriages of Morasn people, whereas other 
castes perform it only once. The last is the most import- 
ant one and is performed to close the marriage ceremony. 

They spread a kanibly fourfold and draw on it a figure of 
four tridents (trisula) *radiating from a center 
^ with the sun and the moon at the top, and 
® place a quantity of arecanuts and betel leaves 
in the middle, and pieces of vibMti (ashes) at 
the extremities. The Yajaman of the caste 
makes piiju to this and distributes tdmhulas out 
of it in the following order: — God, Guru, 
Brahmins, King, represented by the village officials ganda 
and shanbhog, sdlu and mule (f. e.,the 18 phana and 9 
phaiia communities) Bluirai Ra(i(Ii, that is, the head of the 
whole caste, Kattcimane, i. e., sectional heads, the lla(l(lis 
and Yajamans of the sections to which the parties belong, 
the bride’s party including all her relatives and lastly to 
the rest of the assembly. This order of precedence is scru- 
pulously observed and any tran.sgre8sion is sure to (jause 
much annoyance and sometimes quarrel. 

They repair to the bride’s house the next day and 
return after a sojurn of two or thre(^ days. A dinner is 
then given in honoiir of the occasion to all the guests. 

Tliis i*? called Hntvali and mamvali (SdosSV siodrf?). Before 
tl)o close of the month on a certain day, some milk is 
poured on the milk post and after the usual puja, it is re- 
moved and thrown into a well. 

The bride price or tera varies between Rs. G and Tiride price 
Hs. 12. This amount goes to the girl’s father but he gen- 
erally uses it for some jewel to be given to the girl. A 
widower has to pay Rs. more as Sauti Ilonnii 
that is, the other wife’s money) and has invariably to give 
more jewels to the girl. It is not easy to estimate the 
average marriage expenses which vary very largely ac- 
cording to the means of the parents and their desire not 
to be outdone by their neighbours. It is however kept 
within moderate limits especially in rural parts where the 
most considerable item is the feeding of relatives and 
friends. There is no attempt made towards securing any 
reduction of these expenses. 

When a girl is married as an infant, she remains in 
her father’s house till she attains womanhood, after which 
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coiisumuiation of marriage takes place and she is sent to 
her husband’s house to live with him. During the interval 
she visits the husband’s house only occasionally and goes 
back with her partmts. 

I'ul)ei»ty. When a girl attains ptiberty, she is considered impun* 

for nine days and is not ])ormitted to (mter the main hons(‘. 
Sli(i is kept in a shed in the out('r yard made of green 
leaves which arc brought, by her maternal uncle. Tn the 
evening.'^, she is dresscsl in washed clothes sup])lied every 
day by the washerman, and is seated on a jdank in the 
])resence of married women who thus Celebrate what is 
known as (hoje to mark the ev(‘nr. They give h(*r 
|)resents of fruits and flowers jiaeked in her garment 

sweet things Ic) ('at. To ward off the 
evil s])irits, an old broom .stick and a Avinnow and a shoe 
are ])laced at the entrance of the shed. 

The gii‘l pulls down the shed before her bath on the 
tenth day, ami the materials ai'o iemov(*d by lun- matei-nal 
unel(! and burnt !it a distance from the house. 

The o.\pens(‘.s of tlm ceromoiiies for one day are 
borne by tin' maternal nnch' if she liappens to be nnmarri- 
ed ; if married, tb<^ infoimalion of tlie event is send, to the 
hnsband’s house through the washerman, and one of the 
memberLS of tha,t family comes over and performs tin* 
for the gii’l for one (lay. OtlKU' i-cdatives may similarly 
t reat, her for any number of nights 

Wlii're marriag<i takes place aft('r |)ul)erty, the eonjih’ 
are brought together on the hist day without any furthm* 
ecM'emouy. Ibit in somti [daces the eousuminatiou is [uit 
olT sonu' tiiiK', oil account of ihe bcliid' that a child should 
not lie born within a yc'ar of the marriage. Wlu'i e tiie girl 
has already Ixmmi married, tiiey fix a. dav for the consnm- 
mat ion of the marriage soon afti'r h<>r attaining [ud.erty. 

When the girl is first sent to Ikm' hiishnmi’s house', she 
is |n‘('seut.ed with clothes or jewels liy ]um fatlu'i* and llie 
hn.sbnnd giv('S a dinner to her mother and otlu'rs thatac- 
eompany her. 

Widow It is con.sidorod that even child widows should not 

Mun iugo. remiarry. But a widow may live in conculiinage wdt h a 
man of her own caste*, and though lie • issue are restricte^d 
to marriage only with others of the same'elas.s, she and her 
eiiildren are not demie-d the privil(''ge of e'ating together, 
and she may cook food for the etaslemeii on all occasions. 



The husband may give up his wife for her uiichastity, DiVorce. 
and the wife her husband for habitual ill-treatment and 
loss of caste. A divorced woman may not marry 
again, but is allowed to live in concubinage with a man of 
her caste. Adultery on the jiart of a woman with a man 
of the same caste is condoned by subjecting her to pay a 
fine to the caste and levying a similar fine from her parn- 
tnour. The husband may then take her back into his 
house if he is so disposed. Otherwise she may live with 
her paramour. It is said that a man eloping with another’s 
wife has to pay t he marriage expenses of the latter, though 
of lat(', the rule is not being enforced. If an unmarried 
girl becomes pregnant or is found to have been in the keep- 
ing of a man of the same caste, either her union will be 
formally recognised by the caste council or she will live as 
a concubine of the man. In either case, iier children will 
(h-ift into a separate styled Herikh-sdl.ii or 

mixed section. 

* 

The practice of marrying girls to trees or swords or 
tlie dedicating of them in the temples docs not obtain in 
t/liis caste. 

The common mode of disposing of the dead is burial, De-itli cere- 
t liougb cremation is resorted to by some persons of late. As naaiies. 
soon as death takes place, a halcma<]a who should be present 
eai-ries t-he information round. Two earthen pots, a new 
cloth and materials for the bier ai’c procured from the 
hi/.aar. A baud of musicians are engaged and Diisayyas 
also go with the body with tlieir shells and other sounding 
instruments. Some build a mantaiMi (cage) at considerable 
expense to carry the l)ody. The body is dressed in a new 
cloth with a turban on the head. Crushed betel leaves 
and nuts are put into its mouth. If the deceased be a 
woman dying when her husband is alive, the body is 
profusely decorated with flowers, turmeric, Icuvhuma, etc. 

'rhe bier is caiTied by four men, the son or the chief 
•nourner going with water in a new earthen pot on the 
left shoulder and fire in the right hand. It was the cus- 
tom formerly that one of four bearers, must be a Holeya 
hiilrinagd, but this practice has almost gone out of use, 
the halemaga now attending to the digging of the grave 
and walking in front of the funeral procession. As they 
pa.s8 along, betel leaves and fried rice are thrown on the 
corpsi! and guns are fired. While midway to the grave- 
yard, the corpse is kept on the ground, and the son going 

02 
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round it three times throws some cooked rice at tlie head 
of the bod}’. After laying down the corpse at the burial 
place, tilt! sons and other near relations put some rice into 
the mouth and eyes. The sons get shaved. After being 
carried round the grave three times, tlie body is lowered into 
the {tit and deposited on a plantain leaf, with the head to the 
south. In a corner of tlm winding sheet some rice is tied 
and a piece of this cloth is torn and (lirown out, and the 
pit is Hill'd up, some twigs of a thorny plant known as 
* chifyniitHia plninbage zolanica) being placed 

neai- the top to prevent dogs and jackals digging n|> the 
grave. Four quarter anna pieces are ke{>t at, the four 
corn(!VS and a stone slab is inserte<i at the side of the head. 
Some doles of money and grain are given to ])oor persons 
who may he found at the place. The son goes round th(' 
grave three times with aii earthen pot tilled with wafcu' 
oji his sho\dder and a fire-brand in tlu! hand. At the end 
of (!vevy turn a< hole is made in the j)ot by some one ivith 
a stone. 'Phe hniciiuuid. goes with a cowdnng (!ak»‘ in his 
hand and holds it at the head and the four eorners of the 
grave, while the son ajiplies his firebraJid to it in each 

1 
t 
t 
f 

t he eowdung'cake tlu'i e on which a three-pie piece is thrown 
as his fee. 'I'he whole party tho?i i'e{)air to a rivei* or 
tank without looking Itackwards. Tlu* c*or|)se bean'rs and 
t ho son ])lnnge themselves in water and go home without 
(*vei» t wringing their wet clothes, and tin* others only wash 
hands and feet. The friends and i'e]ativ(*s have* to sec a 
light kept hnrning on the spot where the <ieceas(*d ox{>ired 
before they veinrn to tlH*ir housi'.s. 

A small slied is |mt up on the grave, and some times 
a figure to represent tlie deceased is drawn on tlui groninl 
th(*re. 'Phe chief mourners and the hearers of the liearse 
with the ]itil(’in<ui 1 go there on the third day, enri*ying 
Avith them some rice ami vegetables cooked together in 

* Tlie eominoii iihiise that ii=, may . 

the plant cltif ra mn'tt ho tlirown nu yt^nr fnee. tlerivt'.s its 
tiiis pi“acti(*e. 

t On luvonni et this nssdfifition, it is ronsithned inniispieions to 
ronii; (>ut of tlu* hnlli room nftei* hathin;^ wifliout \vi|)ins^ the watei' on 
the body with n ejoth. 


)1mH\ At (Mid ol’ tlu^ tlnrd turn, tli(‘ sou throws away / 
h(! tqipor half of the pot, and keeps tin* low(n- half with/ 
.he water in it n(*ar the head and ]mts out the fiu! in tip/ 
aggot hy ]>lnnging it in the water. The linlrvidijn kei:'ps 
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One vessel. Piija is ottei'ed to the (loceuscd, incense burnt 
and food placed »jn a plantain l(<af. I’art of tin's is ^iven 
to the kalcuHUja who must eat it, and the I'tJSt thrown to 
the crows. On their i-eturn home, tlie shoulders of the 
bearers are touched with glieo ami milk, and all of them 
bathe before taking food. On the eleventh day, all bathe 
in the moi'ning. A Brahmin purohit is invited to purify 
the house (by f‘nini(tli.<f). 1’he old earthen pots in the 
house u.sod for cooking are thrown out and new ones 
are substitubnl for them. A kala.ja is set uf) in the middle 
of the house and is wor shipi >ed with offerings of new 
cloths and raw rice {hklc The Brahmin purohit re- 

peats mantras and makes tho chief najurner offer libations 
of water {tar/mna. Some' ju-esents are made to 

Brahmins according to the means of the f;i.mily, of such 
art icles as an umbrella, a pail' of shoes, a cow, raw ])rovi- 
sions and money. I he object of some of these gifts is t(j 
ensure that similai' con .'cnionces may be provitled for the 
ghosl of the departed on its journey. It is believed that a 
cow enables him to cross the river of hro by holding on to 
its tail. 

Jn the evening the mourners go to a temple ami get 
]n'i |a performetl to get the gate of heaven opemal for the 
departed soul ; and there is a gcmeral dinner given tt) their 
castemen on their return. 'I’he next day, some near rela- 
tion (jf the chief mournei-, such as a maternal uncle or fath(!r- 
iii-law, present him with a new turban, to mark the close, 
of the funeral ceremonies. 

The jieriod of Sidaka (death pollution) is ten days for 
the nearer a.ud throe days for the more <listant agnate.s. 
-It is only three days for the death of a child or an unmai*- 
ried person. Only a bath is sufficient for a daughter’s son. 

Morasu Okkaligas do not jicrform yearly Sraddhas, 
except some of them who liaving risen in the world have 
adopted the custom of observing the anniversaries of the 
deaths of their parents. On such oeca.sions, a kalasa is set 
np and piija offered with the lielp of a Brahmin [uirbliit. 
The •sou offers libations of water in tho n iino of tho 
deceased, and jiresents Brahmins with raw provisions and 
nioney. After this, the people at home cook their food and 
partake of it in the company of some invited guests of 
their own caste. 

The Mahidaya cei'omony is however very generally 
observed in honour of the general body of deceased 



ancestors. They also inako [»uja to ancestors on the nevr 
year’s day and tlie (lauri feast. On such days, some 
resort to the burial ground and burn incense before the 
tombs of their ancestors and apply sandal paste and offer 
cocoaimts befoix! the stones. They have only one meal that 
day in the evening. 

They worship Hiva, generally und'U' the a})pellation of 
Bliairedevaru also known as Baudideva)‘u, that is the cart 
god. The (diicf j)lace of this deity is Siti Betta, a hill in 
tlie Vemagal hobli of the Kolar Taluk, and there is also a 
temple in Gudainarlahalli in the Chintamani Taluk. Jn 
the latter place, the image of Bhairava is a rouinl shapeless 
stone partly buried in the ground and a rude country cart is 
preserved as the one in wliich the god was originally brought 
away. 'I’he princi[)al Uunple is surrounded by a number 
of small temple.s. In front of the main temple is smaller 
one in which a stone is worshipped under the name of 
Chi|)i<ilu(-i^^f«*= ). When the Bandi-devaru is woi shipp(fd,the 
goats and sheep sacriiioed t,o it are all deposited near this 
god. (dose to this is a temple dedicated to the spirit of ati 
unmarried girl of the caste called E'ru-bayyaniraapj^’ 2 .'' 3 <-'§^) 
who was shut uj) in a granary by her bi-other in a fit of 
anger and was starved to death, 'I’hei'e are also temples 
dedicated to the spirits of males dying immaiTied, under 
the name.s r)f Iragarlu 

The eelehrat ioii of the feast of Ho.sadevaru 
new god) by women is a uniipie institution of this caste. 
801119 observe this only once a year at Dipavali, while 
others also celebi'ate it at the Yngadi. No married woman 
is allowed to eat of the fruit of any harvest till she 
has performed this puja for the year; and after performing 
it, she is precluded from eating or drinking at the hands of 
those who haves not similarly sanctified tliemselves. For 
this it is essential that all the agnate families must join in 
the common worship, and those ivho do not for any reason 
join it are said to divide their llosadevaru 

and cannot afterwards join together in the per- 
formance of this or any other common worship, such as 
Bandidevaru. As such siiparation is considered rather to 
be avoided, they generally manage to congregate together 
on these occasions often at considerable inconvenience. In 
such celebrations, the elder woman should alway’s have 
priority over younger members. 



As i'egai-i1s tliu orij^iii of fJiu custom, one account sa_ys 
tliat this ccfcmouy was orJ<>iuHllj ubscrvc.l bv tlic IJc(Jas 
and tluit tiiov sold the riy'ht of cijlehratiiiif it. to the Morasus 
in oxehanj>o foe some grain. Anothei' account is t hat a 
Komati after fiipiisin Benares got as a l)oon a philo.sopher’s 
stone wliic.h converted evevythiivg in contact with it iid-o 
gold. While on hi.s way to his place, he halted in a Morasn 
(Jkkaln’s house and hanging the bundle of his things from 
th(! roof of the house wont near a Avell to cook his food. 
rh(! rod with which the women Avere ]jounAling rice hap- 
pened to touch the stom; and became gold. 1 he dis- 
covery roused tin; cupidity of the master of the house, Avho 
purloined the miraculous stone and set fii'o l.o the house to 
deceive its oAvner. The latter could not survive his loss 
;md (?a«t himself int«» tlie Haines. As his ghost which of 
course became aware of the fiamd, began to molest the 
family of tin; thief, tlu'y A'OAved to make puja to the 
s[)irit thenceforth as a neAV god. 

The feast is celebrated in connection with the harvest 
I'ilher of the Hrst cro[) in the year, (at ncAV year time) or 
also of the second cri.'p in Kartika (I)i})ava|i). H’hat was 
probalily its origin and the other st.ories were invented to 
account for it after its meaning became obscurcid. 

T'he ceremony takes place on two days beginning either 
oil a fc’riday or Saturday. The Avomeii fast till the eveii-iiig 
am! then Avorship a set up in a room ofTeriiig 

balls of meal called iambiitu This should be 

iiiaile of the Hour of rice of the new crop mixed with 
jaggory. A sweet di.sh is prepared by cooking rice, milk 
ami jaggory together and kept in the holy A'ossel ('B'oWciSpSrtj 
and offereil before the Iralasa and eaten by all the women 
together. '1 hey have to keep a vigil on that night. 

Early in the next morning, the male members in the 
bimily go to the fields and sacrifice sheep there, making 
it stand on a bed rtf margosa leaves which are scattereil 
over the field and the stamling crops, the men shouting out 
1‘opeatodly Ko-baH that is, take the sacrifice. 'Phe 

women placing the Icalam. in the sacred dish carry 

it iu state, walking on cloth spread along ihe way, to a 
shed erected outside the village uudor a 'I'liwjiicfi [ilant 
(cassia auricLilata). TJiree small stones sot up therein repre- 
sent the deity before Avhich the kabina is placed and lights 
burnt iu burners of tambitta flour. They cook rice and some 



pulse toj^ether iu a pot called MlamadUce (milk -pot) and 
make a paste (calling this pallya out of some grains of 

rice, ragi and other cereals taken out of fresh oars. These 
articles are worshipped by the women with flowers, incense 
etc. Tlieu the eldest of them keeps the kalana, the Hglit, 
and the paste in the dish {Jamtada lanige) and carrying it 
on to her head tiirns towards the sun and *bows saying 
“ c5j»tr\ | 

(The Old has gone ; the Now is iu. Whatever 
our faults, condone them, condone them, O new god !) Tlien 
she passes the dish on to other w'oinen in order of ago and 
they repeat the proceeding. On their return liome, they place 
the sweet flour of the lamps in the milk-pot with plantains 
mixed ajnl deposit it on a loft, 'then all the women sit in a 
row on a kambli spread in tin*, yard of the lionse and l.he 
eldest of them applies a little of tlie paste to her fore- 

head and eats a little us prasada and similarly marks the fore- 
head of other women in oi-der. Tlie confection preserved 
in the milk [)Ot is then distributed to all partici patoi s 
in the ceremony. 

For some days after this, these women consider them- 
selves too holy to have any dealings which may expose them 
to contact with lower castes, like Miidigas and Holcyas, 

They worship in all the Hindu temples, including those 
of village deities .and tree spirits. Some are Vuislinavas 
wIjo got marked with Saukha and Chakra having cither 
Srivaishnava .Brahmin or Satiini priests. 

There is a shrine at Vananisi noai‘ Kolar largely 
resorted to as a phice of pilgrimage by this caste. 
A man of the Vadda caste wdio resided in a Morasu Okka- 
liga village as an ascetic once did great service to them in 
routing their enemies but he was treacherously attacked 
and mortally wounded while returning from the fray. 
His two married sisters who had been living with him also 
died along with him. According to his deathbed request, the 
grateful Okkaligas built a temple in his name and deified 
him. An annual fair is hold here for fifteen days at 
which many cattle are brought for sale. 

They have lieliefs in omens and other similar supersti- 
tions common to such classes. Whenever necessary, they 


[t is fepoi'ted tliafc in some pliices wiiea the women make these 
iiowsj styled Hosadcvava tnokhugal u rt^o) they clothe 

themselves solely iu kamblies (coarse woollen blankets). 



fiwoar on their family gods to attfest totlieir speaking truth 
in their caste assemblies. 


Morasu Okfcaligas are a caste rather liigh in the social 
scale. 


Social 

StutUhi. 


They generally employ Brahmins as //M/h/ii7.s‘ and some 
also res[)ect Lingayot priests or Jangamas to whom they 
often make presents of rice and other provisions. Those of 
the Morasiis who are TiriniHmii<Jli<iiis oaM Siitkuis to conduct 
funeral ceremonies, the Brahmin.s being re(jnired only 
to purify the liouse by {'uuiiuIkl They also invite Dasay- 
yas for Mane Sevo *<?*). 

Except in extreme cases, such as, joining other lower 
castes, [)orsons who have lost their caste, may be readmitted 
after proper pniii'ischiflo, wdiich consists of paying a fine 
imposed by the caste panchayet, giving a dinner, and 
getting the tongue slightly branded with a piece of gold. 

They eat moat, sheep, goats, fish, rabbits and fowls Iwcl. 
being allowed. Some of them have no objection to pork but 
t he more orthodox })ractice is to eschew- it. They rarely 
indulge in <lrink though the practice is not absolutely 
l)rohibited. Kurubas and other classes mix wdtb this caste 
in eating. The women as noticed already, are stricter in 
(ibsurviug restrictions against dining with otiiors who have 
not und(U‘goue the ceromouios of offering up the fingers 
an<l wurshipiniig the Uomiihcuni. Such exclusive rules, it 
may be observed, are now greatly relaxed especially in 
larger towns. 

They follow the Hindu law of inheritance. Theliilwritance 
youngest sou has, it is said, tlie privilege of selecting his 
share first at a. partition; and in some cases, the eldest son 
is given a specially extra share as a matter of customary 
concession. 'I'lio illdtoni son-in-law is entitled to a share 
equal to that of his hrother-in-law. An unmarried brother 
gets his marriage expenses in addition to his share of the 
property. And if there be sisters to be married, some 
amount is set apart for their marriages and is given to the 
charge of the person who undertakes to be the guardian of 
the girls. Female children are not entitled, as a matter of 
right, to any sliaro, but a destitute and a widowed sister is 
generally giyen some share in the ancestral property. Jn 
fact, on account of the extreme utility of the working hands, a 
childless and widowed sister or daughter is brought to her 
parent’s house and very often she becomes the mistress of the 
family, much to the annoyance of the daughter-in-law. 







Occupation. Aj/rictiltni'o is t.Iic [Kii'siiit of the gi'oat hulk of this 
iui|»oft!iiit caste, though a few have taken to other walks of 
life sucli as huihJiiig contracts, luoiiey leiuliug an 1 <jloveni- 
liieut service. They have liouses built to suit their iiei'ds 
as agriculturists, having accoiumodation for cattle generally 
in the main huiidiug and with granaries and backyards ai- 
t ichetl. The seed grain is preserved in packages known as 
iin'tr/e neatly made of twisted straw, llagi is generally 

preserved in dry pits known as liugeou in Kannada 

anil fnitra ,) in 'rdugn which are excavated either in 
their own yards or in a common village site. The gr.iin 
keeps well for years in such pits.* 

The Morasu Okkaligas have a wcdl defined caste orga- 
nisation. The whole caste is divided into sc'pai-ate gi-onps 
known as KaiU’iaaHih each of them l)eing 

presided over by a headman called Yajaman or flmuld. 
Several kattenuines form a .Wr/a, n. caning a division of the 
country, and at the head of each iSadu is (xauda called 
Sddu Isa-wfa. Several such Nadus form a Drm or country 
presided over by a (lixudn ov l{kthiti (UukUx. There 

are two such Desayi or IMiumi Gaud as, one at the head of 
the Telugu Section and the other at tlie head »of the Kan- 
nada Section, the head-cpiai’ters of the lat ter being Mndu- 
vade in the Kolar Taluk. 


The tribal disputes are, in the first iustance, empiired 
into and settled by the Kattemane Yajaman, but when the 
latter finds them to bo of a stwious nature, he refers them 
to the Nadu Gauda. The Desayi Gauda or the Bhumi 
Gauda has the final appellate authority. Sometimes the re- 
presentatives of the latter who are eitlier their agnates or 
agcdits decide the imjiortant questions submitted to their 
decision. These offico.s are hereditary and descend in the 
male line. 


On all the important, occasions, such as, marriage, 
funerals, the presence of either headman of tho caste or his 
rei)rescntativo is necessary. During marriages, lie acts as 
tho master of the ceremonies and conducts them according 
to jiresoribed form. They have not a separate man to act 
as the beadle or servant of the caste. Whenever there is 
necessity for such a person they appoint one from among 
them to do tho functions. They have Halemagas (Morasu 
lloleyas) who cany information regarding the caste moet- 


* i'or a more detailed iweouut of agricultural matters, see notes appended. 



inffs, ete. rcumncriition for tlieii' trouble tlio caste heads 
are always given extra fdmhiiluN niul some prescmts. '^I’he 
Halemaga also gets his reward, eitner iu money or in kind 
and some cloth. 

The Morasu Okkaligas are a thrifty, sober caste and Miscellane- 
form an i*m{>ortant and rising class. There is nothing 
pecidiar in their dress, nor are there any games peculiar to 
the caste. Theij’ women are hardy and hoi]) men in 
the ont-door work. They get tatb oed Irom the ages of te)i 
to t wi'utv-five and blacken their teeth after the birth of a 
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Al'PHJNDlX A. 


Note 1. 

Aa lUCUL'IUUAL J M I’Ll'IM lONTS- 

Thc jtloi:ii»bs l»avo imii sharos in Kaiiiiiula, in 

'PclugiO fixed on Jogs of Jali oi- Hafiool \vof)d, tliroiigJi a ring 
imbedded in tlio oml. TIjoso used for dry lauds are about 2 
of ‘2y feet in lengtli and for wet lands about a foot and a lialf. 
Tlie pole is inserted tlirougU a Ixdo in tlie tli inker end of tlie 
log, and the yoke is tied to it with a rope made of oitlier raw 
hide or coooanutor aloe fibre called Ji mini (*>^*4). Tlie knot 
is sometimes tightened with a wooden tourn if piet called Inm- 
(iiiiti (■tf^onspS.. To steady the jilongh and to piess it in its 
jr.issage, an upright stick with a handle is fixed to the end of 
tlie long pole after it passes through the head of the jilougli. 
'J’liis is called nn'di 

To remove the weeds and grass uprooted in ploughing, 
a harrow is drawn over the fields tied to the 

yoke with a pair of bamboo poles brought together at its 
centi'c. The harrow is a log about five feet in length 
furnished with twelve teeth of sti'ong wood or iron ami is 
tif course drawn crosswise over the ground. The heaps of 
refu.^e collected together are burnt in the field. The same 
log with the teeth tiuaied upwards is drawn over the field 
to level it, a man standing on the log to add weight to it. 

When ragi or other small grain is to be sown, they 
use a seed drill called Itlrbje in Kannada and 

ijon-H ) in Tehign. This is similar to the harrow in 
appearance, but twelve hollow reeds, each about three feet 
in length, are fixed to it and they ai’e all inserted into a 
cu[) at the top in which the seed grain is placed. As the 
log is drawn over the ground, the seed cup is replenished 
by a man who walks behind it. To sow lines of pulses 
such as avare or togari (ballar or pigeon-pea) another 
seed drill with a single reed is tacked on to the larger seed 
drill. The work of putting in the seed with these instru- 
ments requii'es considerable skill. 

AVhen the crop is si.x or seven inches higli an instru- 
ment called Jeanie a hoe with three or four teeth, is 

passed over it once or twice to thin out the crop and to 
stir the soil near the roots of the seedlings. 
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When a wet field is plo\igh|ed in puddle a log of f^ood 
^kau. m.(ira Tel. tviinii. sSr».*) is drawn crosswise ove*“ it 
to level the miry soil. 

Among the other implements of husbandary in com- 
mon use niay be named the mn or the 

pick-axe and the sic.kle In addition, 

they have a special hoe, with four teeth to stir up the 
manure in the manure pits. Most of the raiyata owui all these 
implenumts, wliioh are not expensive. They are crude in 
appearance, but seem to be effective for the simple methods 
of hnsbandary yjraetised. Generally there is a smith and 
a carpetjter in most villages who can make and mend them 
wlnmevor needed. '^I’he .s(H*d drill (kilrige) is the only 
complicated instrument l»eyond the reach of the poorer 
raiyats, bnl it is usually borrowed from some kindly dis- 
jjosed neighbour. 


Note 2. 

PlCIMOOS op UAINS, 

The whole j’-ear is, according to the raiyat’s calendar, 
divided into twenty-seven ])arts named after as mapy Nak- 
shairas or heavenly bodies. 'I’hese division.s are knf»wn 
liopnlarly as mnl.i' in Kannada and /idrti ('jr’Sr-) or 

I'Him in 'I'eliigu, each meaning rain, filacb rain is 

again divided into four v]narters styled pitthia 
or feet. 'I'liose 27 kdrtifi or rains are again parcelled 
Old into two groups called WKiKjdrv (siwonatJj or early 
rains and /iin>inrii (Soorratfj) or later rains. The fprrpor 
iH'gin Avith the Kevati rain (April) and end with Mrigasira 
rain (about -luno). If the rains fall regularly, 

the agricultural j)rospects are very good, as piost f>f 
th(‘ chief crops are then sown. Froip Purvasha^hp to 
L'ttarabhadra (December to February), the rains are said 
to be in iuonbation and it should be cloudy then but 

!^honld not rain. If it does, it is believed to be an abortion, 
'vhich is sure to bring on a failui’e of the later rains. 

Kach Nakshatra period of the rains lasts, roughly 
•speaking, two weeks and nearly corresponds to the periods 
'•ained against them according to the English calendar, 
llcvati and Asvini cover the whole month of April ; Php- 
1‘inii and Krittika last up to about tlic end of May’^ ; Rbhini 
^‘nd Margasira till the tliird Aveek of June, when 4>'hlra 
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begins. 1'lie latter and tlie following two rains, viz., 
Punarvasu and Pushyami, extend up to about the first week 
of August. Aslfeha and the succeeding three rains Magha, 
Pubba and Uttara, cover the rain ])eriod till about the end 
of September. Hasta, Chitta and Svati fall in the follow- 
ing five weeks ending with the first w'eek<if Nov^einber, the 
other thre(‘ weeks of November and the whole of December 
being take!) up by the rains Visakha, Aniiriulha, Jyeshtha 
and Mttla. The incubation period commences about tiie 
beginning of January and lasts till t he e)id of March. 

The knowledge and the beliefs of raiyats about the 
relations of those periods to agricultural operations are em- 
bodied in' various short sayings and proverbs. Tt will be 
convenient to begin with llevati, which is the last of the 
Nakshati’as, as rains generally commence then. The rain 
falling under this Nakshatra is not of any use, and is rather 
prejudicial to the threshing of ragi, as the gram will not 
get clean. 

Asvini is said to be harmful to the fruit of arecaiiuts 
and cocoanuts, and if paddy is irrigated fi’om tanks filling 
in this rain, the crop, it is believed, will be diseased an‘l will 
yield a poor return. Asviui destroys everything (>JsJro 

During Bharani, f>h(Ughing operations are begun, and 
in some phu^es, minor crops such as navane, ha: aka (millet) 
or gingelly are sown in the fields so that another crop may 
bo taken alter Lhes<! .are harvested.* It is believed that seeds 
put in this rain are immune from attacks of disease, and 
yield a good crop. Earth prospers if Hharaiii rains 

It rains do not fall till Krittike, people will suffer 
want s3J^? aidoc! d esdd 

During libhini fields are ploughed and kept ready, 
but (he seed should by no means i)e ]»iit in, foi* the viehl 
will bo scanty, 

II sow'ti in liohiui, there will not be even one mortarfnl of 
l)addy). 

In Mrigasira, popidarly known as tninchini (ssjo-es©) in 
I elngu, ground is [irepared and minor crops raised. 

Aridra is said to be good for sowing all kinds of 
gram. If the rain logins in the night time, it is a good 

Tlie best liiinis iiri' never sown with any grain in this rain. Such 
lauds are prejmied and reserved for iinport.aiiV crO[)8, such as mgi. 
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sign, hut crops do not thrive if if begins during the day. If 
there is thunder in the first three quarters (padas) and none 
in the fourth, the rains during the following six nakshatra 
periods will suffer. If the reverse is the case, it is a £>ood sign 
for the following rains. Thunder, breaking in the fourth 
(pijirter, will nullify the evil effect of thunder in the first 
three (|ua I'tei's. If the 

Aridra rain thunders, .si.v following rains will not full). On 
1h<’ whole the rains under this sign are greatly appreciated, 
as (<outril)ui ing to a plentiful harvest 

Ihiuarvasu and Pushyiimi, styled popularly ('hinna Pusi 
and Pedda Pusi in Telngn and Chik- 

kaviisi and Ooddavusi in Kannada, arti 

also regarded as timely for sowing ragi and other < fry crops. 

In Aslesha, popnlarly known as Asale s(»eds may 

be .sown, but the crop is uncertain owing to latone.ss of the 
season, (h ops then .sown are said to be liable to insect pests, 

Magha is considcu'ed a fitful rain, raining either very 
liard, or failing altogether (^czi6 mA Magha 

if it couii'S, an emuny if it fails). 

During Ihdrlra or Unbbe if winds are high, it is said 
that |)addy ci-op turns i e<l and deteriorat(*s. If there should 
b(' excessive rain, the standing crops suffer. 'I'he skio.s are 
olteu overcast, but the i aiu is generally scanty. Even a s})ar- 
row’s wings, it is said, will not get moist from showers of 
I his p('i-iod. rfjSowctjj. They 

do not sow anything in tl'is pcmiod as it will not yield any 

It. is bettei" to sow a .seer in llasta than a hundred so> I'S in 
hiibba. 

'I'he rains in Uttara and llasta I’arely fail, and tlie rai- 
3 ’a.fs have great faith in tladr i*egidarity. They are rogai’ded 
as having given a sohmiu promise to the raiyat to sa.V(' his 
crop. If Ijttara rain fails, a raiyat. should be ready to fi«*e 
with his goods in a basket. ^.ol^). If Jla.sf .’i 

fails even a mother will be unable (unw'illiug) to give food 

aS^ sbcOoocJjjb <5;^ ]f there arc 

winds in Hasta, it is said to boa bad sign, for if the leaves 
•d>ak(^iu llasta, not a drop will fall in (Ihitta 

(’hitta is considered to be fitful, and the rain falls \vith- 
oiit any method in distril)ution. ft is cliaractorised as 
heiug blind, and it is even .said that it rains chiefly dux’ingthe 



day, as at night it is afraid of breaking its neck by falling 
in a pit. If this rain follows that of Ilasta without a break, 
it is believed that the rains will be copious. If both these 
rains fail, it spoils ruin for the raiyats, who then become as 
destitute as non-cultivators. -02^!?r«'§ in 

'rolngu and (^^*6 in Kannada. 

In Hvati, the <loAvnpour is generally continnous. drass 
grows phuitifully and this is bidieved to be the rain which 
conduces to the ears of eorii filling pi’operly with juice 
Tf this rain falls properly, you may look for ears of corn 
(wen xtnder a washerman’s slab ( 

It rains devilsin iSwati £)> t’-'id <»no 

will not be allowed respite even to unsau^r calls of nature 
oSoadjs Lightning is a sign of heavy 

rain in Svsiti and even the sea trembles to see lightning with 
Svati rain, 

The water afforded by Visdkha (corrupted into Imki 
rain is believed to bring health; and tins is the last 
of the e.o[)ions i*ains, as clouds are scanty thereafter; — 

1^0990 

Ji r^jo^o II 

Anuradha (corrupted into Avorar/i — tSfS'AttcafS^ rijoens 
the crops before hai’vest, and if it falls tlu^ raiyat’s anxiety 
is a.t an end ;^H(l (1(55 I’Cgi 

(crojj) lioconies his own aJozSiJ saji^a)o9jj. 

The rains of .leshtha and Mnla conn* in low drizzle and 
create a dirty murky weather &)acSi5 *35A^t 

It is harmful to the {uilses, ar<tn- atul toffari, as 
insects multiply after this rain and flowers ai'e destroyc'd. 

With them the rainy season practically closes, about 
the time of Dipavali feast, for you cannot discover any rain 
after Dipavali even searching witli a light 6^sSC> 
6s5aM'S'|3'Sisi-;7r. •sr»s;^tSj), and it is as vain to cry for rain after 
Dipavali is gone, as to hope for good troatment as son-indaw 
in a deceased wife’s parent’s house (sswo fcs w©8-5-»S'i^ 

(S'^a-Aan’jSCst^ ;^S)S3bfci tJoiST’ 

m ^ / 

They have so much faith in the appropriateness of 
particular seasons for particular crops, that it is rare to see 
any raiyat trying o>;])eriiuents with solving after the proper 
season for particular crop is past. Some later crop or 
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some minor crop may be put in as an alteruativo to lotting 
the field lie fallow altogether. 

The agrioultiiral seasons are roughly divided into two 
parts styled locally as Vaisakha and Kartika 

'**). As the ploughing opei’ations are begun, witli the 
first rains, the agricultural year begins practically with the 
Telugn New year, (Yugiidi — cdwraa), (jn a certain day in 
the first week after Yngadi all the raiyats in the village 
congregate in the ( 'h'lmdi ov n temple, wlien the Astrologer 
after offering [n'ljii to a copy of the now calendar, expounds 
to them the prospects of tin; new yeaj*. Margosa loaves 
with jaggery powder, to convey the idea of the sweet and 
the bitter being linked togethei- in life, are presented as 
prasada to the audience to swallow. 

He tells them which of tlie rains may be expected tcj 
fall 1‘egularly, the state of the winds and the sunshine, 
the names of grains likely to thrive well, and which epidemic 
and other diseases are tlii’eatening to break out. Then 
each man consults the astrologer as to his individual pros- 
{)ects, wliicli are determined eithey by the star imlicateil by 
the first letter of his name or, if ho keeps a horoscope, thi* 
star under which he was born. When all this is over, th(! 
head of the village, generally the pate!, consults hitn about 
the auspicious day for beginuiug the agricultural operations, 
the name of the person who may lead the first plough, and 
the colour of the bullock to bo yoked to it-, the direc- 
tion Avith i-efereiice to the village in which ])loughing has to 
bo begun, and such other important particulars. The as- 
trologer finds appropriate answers for all these queries 
from calculation, and is rewarded with presents ot grain 
and sometimes money and new cloths. 

On the day fi.'ced, the person who has to begin the 
ploughing operations in the village, goes to the temple with 
the village elders. The pujari worships the god and sprink- 
les holy water on the man and his bulls and plough, a sheep 
being sometimes sacrificed. The man begins to plough and 
is followed by others witli other ploughs. They pass the 
ploughs over all the lands in the village, and then enjoy a 
common feast styled that of Honneru or the golden 

plough. 

Each family also begins ploughing with a piija, and at 
the time of first sowing they hold a piija of the sowing im- 
plements called Kiirige-puje. 



When crops are Sidi-devaru is 

worshipped to avert insect ] tests. Wlion they are two or 
three inches high, each i aiyat in one of his fields bnilds a 
small shed out of green leaves and sets up seven small stones 
in it in a row with another small stone in front fo represent 
Mnnisvara. All the important members of the family, with 
the young boys, go there and offer on two plantain leaves 
cooked rice and curds with some condiments. A fowl is then 
killeil and it.s hlood is mixed with the food in one of the leaves, 
and is scattered over all the fields belonging to the family. 
The rice on the other leaf is eaten nj) by the boys and the 
remains of the fowl are taken homo to be cooked and eaten 
by all the inmates. 

All tlie raiyats in a village join together and enjoy the 
picnic of Haste Pongahi during the Hasta rains. Sn»all 
branches of AnkoU plant (Alanginm hexapetalum — 
are brought in large quantities and stuck in the fields in 
different |)laoes. Figures of the several agricultural im- 
plements are drawn with the ashes of the potter’s kiln, on 
the boundaries of the fields, in the paths and at the en- 
trance of the village. A goat or sheep is sacrificed near the 
figure drawn at the village entrance and offerings of rice 
ami milk cooked togetljer called Fvnr/ili are made to 

it. ’rh<5 hlood of the sacrificed animal is mixed with mar- 
gosa leaves and is scattered over all the fields in the village. 
'I'ho head of the sacriHced animal is given away to the vil- 
lage foti and the body is divided among all the 

raiyats. 

No other ceremony isobsex'ved till the time of reaping, if 
the crop grows well in the normal condition. At the time 
of mowing the crop Kui^ugolu Devaru the 

Sickle God’s puja) is done. A handful of crop is out and 
placed in the central part of the field, near five small stones 
set up there. The sickles of all the reapers are collected 
and deposited in a row in front of these stones. They are 
then worshipped in the usual way, with burning incense and 
breaking a cocoanut. Then ears of this handful of crop are 
theji cut and safely preserved at home and the grain out of 
them is mixed with the seed grain of next year. 

Before the crop is removed in carts, or in head loads, 
from the field to the threshing floor, a cocoanut is broken. 

* This practice of making puja (u the instruments of one’s calling 
iR almost universal. Even a j^rass cutter woman is often seen to bow 
before ber scythe or hoe before beginning to cut or dig grass. 
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The crop thus transported is siaeiced into a heap and allow- 
ed to remaiu in tluit state for three or four months. 

Tlie threshing of the crop begins generally in the 
month of Mdglto and continues till the close of the next 
month. When the threshing is done and tlie grain is heaped 
together, a Pillari* that is, a cone made of cow-dung, 

is installed witli an ear of corn stuck into it at the top. 
Water is sprinkled on the grain heap and the threshing floor 
and the grain lieap with the Pillai-i is worshipped, incense 
being bui'nt ajid a eocuanut otfei'ed. 1’hc winnowing of the 
grain is done after this by a man standing on a stool about 
four foet high and pouring down the grain from a bam- 
boo winnow, slowly so as to let the chaff be carried away 
by the wind, the heavy grain falling in a heap below. It 
is considered essential that when this process is going on, 
they should preserve silence all round. t 

It is the universal custom that before measuring the 
grain, a small (puintity, if only a handful even, is set 
apart For charity. This is styled hhciira Kol(f(/a (cStsStf =#j»v’r{ 
i. t'., God’s measure) and is dislribidcil to a I’ujari ora Jirah- 
miu or to a Dasayya or dangarnayya or to b(,\ggars geiiei aily. 


Note 3. 

Ouor Diskasijs. 

There are certain crop diseases for which the raiyats 
Hjiply different nostrums, some savouring of su[jerstition, 
while others have more or less a remedial value. 

The recognised diseases of the paddy are 'Surnt/v .7 fklya 
JBusara Vyddhi and Keinhalti Hbijn 

The Kartika nr the earlier crop of paddy is 
liable to attacks of the first disease in which the leaves turn 
reddish and wither away after tlie fall of the Pnbba i-ain. 
The exci'eta of bats found in caves and ruined temples is 
mixed with the ashes of the potter’s kiln and lime, and dust- 
ed over the whole field affected, and a sheep or goat is 

* PiJJari means a small image, and is a cone made of cow-dung 
rice paste or earth, with blades of green grass stuck on llie top. It 
generally taken as representing GaJ^sa, 

t Perhaps a relic of troublesome times vvhe.u the raiyet wished lo 
gather in his grains as quitely as possible, witiiuut dai'wing the atteir 
tion of robbers or others who habitually preyed on In in. Or was it 
meant to keep off evil spirits ? 



sacrificed and its blood sprinkled over the standing crop. 
When the heads of the stalks become knotted together, urine 
of cattle is sprinkled over them. Jiusara Vyadhi is caused 
by the attacks of insects about the time ears shoot forth, by 
which the sap is drained and the leaves turn white and drop 
away, leaving the stalk bare. There is no remedy known 
for this pest. Kembatti Itoga known in Telugu as PawH- 
ftw/cf /mt( is nicknamed in 'I’elugu as lidiriiui liogainii 
or the Urahmin disease, on account of the leaves 
all tiii'ning rod vvlien it attacks the crop. A pig is killed 
near the Hold and its blood is mixed with luargosa leaves 
and thrown on the standing cro[). ISometiines a crow 
|)heasant ) is substituted for the pig. 

Liagi crop is also subject to various diseases. The 
plant suddenly begins to dry up when the crop is about an 
inch high. The disease is styled Eru Dadara ^ and 

the farmer makes puja to a deity called Ihidara deity 
( Small branches of a/tfcdi'' plant (Alangiuin hexa* 
petalum) arc stuck in the several parts of the field aiad a 
fowl or sheep is sacrificed. 

A similar but loss injurious disease attacks the crop 
^vheJl about three inches high and is called Ndntpdkn Dik/a- 
rn The leaves wither and fall off, but the 

stems are unaffected. The farmer performs Dihfara iJcmdn. 
as in the case of the other disease and also sprinkles the 
ashes of the potter’s kiln on the field. 

Ai)(ji-i>udara («R j in Telugu and Beid-idildare 
djacStS) in kannada. is a more serious disease and injures crop 
considerably. The plants attacked wither away and do not 
survive. To prevent the spread of the disease, incense is 
burnt and a cocoannt is broken and its water sprinkled on 
the crop. W^hon this dise<ise is observed to occur aftei’ a 
drought, the raiyats take it as a sign of impending rain. 
Caterpillars (=8«os^a{otf) multiply very ftmt in fields attacked 
with this disease and eat up the pulses A nave and Togari, 
sown in the ragi fields. It is supposed to be a remedy 
to render puja to these insects to ward off their attack. 
Two or three of them are caught, turmeric and kunhmia 
powders are put on them, and a cotton thread coloured 
with saffron is tied to each and after prayers to them 4 iot 
to molest the crop, they are taken to the village boundary 
and let off, probably with a benevolent wish that they may 
bestow their favours elsewhere. 
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Kuluvi/adhi attacks the crop when it is ripe 

for being cut. Insects oat away the stocks just at the 
ear heads which consequently fall off. There is no known 
remedy for this pest. 

If there is too much rain when the ears are coming out, 
they all rot and turn jet and no grain is formed in them. 
No remedy is known for this either. 

Am, re and Toqari pulses which are sown in lines in a 
ragi field are allowed to stand after the ragi is harvested 
as they ripen about two months later. They are liable to 
bc' attacked by insects called which eat up the 

seeds in the j)ods. The remedy is to burn a quantity of bones 
In^aped up in-a place when wind is l)lowing so that the 
smoko may envelope the plants and poison the insects. 


Note 4. 

Oattf.b diseases. 

The importance of cattle to the agricultural people of 
the country cannot be overestimated. Cattle diseases cause 
enormoiis loss to the raiyats ; and their Avant of know- 
ledge and inability to atlministev timely remedies when 
epidemics occui- cri|)ple their resources year by year. There 
are, however, certain empirics in most places, who in addi- 
tion to siiperstitious practices, know some remedies which 
are often verj'^ cflicacious. Sometimes the cures effected by 
the employment of simple herbs available at their very 
doors are said to be little short of miraculous. But it is 
difficult to make these 3nen impart their knowledge to others, 
as thev believe that if their secret is shared with others 
its efficacy would disappear. 

The most serious of the recognised cattle diseases is 
known asDodda R6<ja or Doddonima (great disease) i. «., 
Rinderpest. It corresponds to cholera for men and carries 
off a large number of cattle. Ragi gruel is given to sustain 
the strength of the animal and the mouth and the nostrils 
from which there is a large flow of mucus are often 
Avashed. They also segregate affected animals from the 
healthy ones more or less completely. Pills made* of the 
roots of the Jambu weed (paincum interruptAim) and jaggery 
are administered. 

The juice of the tender shoots of the creepers known 
as Ugani-balji ju Kannada, and Tindra-balH 
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in TcUip^n, a shTnl)hy cre^'per (cocciilns cordifoHns), is given. 
Plantains ol tlie variety known as msa-bdle, campkor and 
gliee mixed together are sometimes given as a medicine. 

When the village is visited witlj this epidemic, the 
God of the village is worship]>ed. An image of Maramma 
is made and \v^oj‘shi])ped by tlie washerman in the village 
square, ^’hcn it is taken in state to the boundary and left 
thei’o with its faeci (owards the next village. 

The disfN'ise of tli«‘ eye is also contagions 

and the infeeted animals are segregated. There is water 
flowing from the eyes and the animal becomes listless and 
gives lip feetiing and chewing tlie cud. It is not a common 
diseasi', but when it occin s it is not easy to get rid of it. 
d’he trnat noiit resorted to is branding on the back aliout 
eightei'u inches icross in two places. The animal is also 
branded often under the tail, the neck and on the chest. 
'I'he jnieo of tlui gi ecMi leaves of the lemon (citrus limonium 
— ginuclly oil, country arrack asafoetida, pepper, 

ga,rlic and mnslard aie all ground together, and about a 
horuFnI of tfie mixture is g'iv'en to the animal. 

liiHamniatory feviir or lilack ipiarters, known as 
^diappe .ladya is a eontagions disease generally 

proving fatal from a few hours to two or three days. The 
animal ceases to feed and to ruminate ; swellings niay 
appear on any jiart of the body and the parts so affected 
are hot to the touch. 'Phere is ])ractically no reined^’' 
known to the imiyat, except lirauding on the affected parts. 
Sometimes a, mixture of plantain flownn’S 
enminiii sei'd (c3<0rt] onions and butter-milk 

ground together is given. The worship of a Goddess styled 
( Iliappalamma Goddess of (Hiaiqie disease, is 

observed, sheep and goats being killed to pro])itiate the 
deity. 

There are certain jn’evontive measures ado])ted to 
protect the healthy cattle Avhen an epidemic of this 
disease is threateiif'd . 'Phoy are branded with a red hot 
iron rod on tlie right shouiilev and on the left thigh. 
Milk or juice of calatropis gigaiitea Geiu 

semi earpi'u.s n iiacardiutn ), kernel of the castor seed 
), kai^ekara a drug), a drug Chitramula 

(fcSc^ji3j^).,nd plumbago zeylanica are well ground 

together in the curds of a buffalo and mixed with castor oil. 
The ]>astc is put ou the thighs and the shoulders of the 
healthy animals. Slight blisters ajipear ou these spots ; and 
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it is believed that the aniraals suffer frorn a slight, attack 
of the disease and then recover. This inoculation is said 
to render tliem imraiino frotn this particular disease. 

The foot and mouth disease is known as t.3ac&'^ 

TO? 75«5, or Jt is a contagious disease but 

is not generally fatal. It spreads over large areas in the 
hot season and hampers agricultural operations seriously. 
Saliva flows from the mouth and ulcers are formed 
betwc'en the hoofs. The animal lifts and shakes the legs 
frequently ; if the sores are neglected, they bieed ma^>gots. 
'the animal is fed on nutritious food such as conjee made 
of ragi flour. The feet and the moutli are washed twice 
every day, morning and evening, and sometimes the animat 
is made to stand in mire. Tf there are maggots, tar or eam- 
plior mixeii with the oil of l^ongamia glabra or mar- 

gosa seeds is applied to the ulcers. Sometimes the 

feet and the montli of lieilthy cattle are washed Avith watei' 
in which fish have been Avashed and the same Avater is 
sprinkled oA’^er the snfaco of the cattle yard. 

Tile worship of the stone marking the boundaj'y of 
the village site, known as Oaddx rni/i a barren- 

stoAie in Telugu, or /Cdni kulhi Kannada, is 

considered to be efficacious in warding off the disease. 
They first make vows to this deity, and all the iidmhitants 
of the village join in the worship. One hundred and one 
pots of water are poured on it and saffron and Icuvlcmnn 
)>oAA^ders are applied and small branches of margosa leaA'^es 
tied to it. Sheep and goats are killed near the stone and all 
the cattle in the village are made to Avalk through the mire 
and are brought near this stone, where the piijari sprinkles 
water over them and applies turmeric and hmihuma to their 
foreheads. This is believed not only to cure the disease al- 
ready broken out but to prevent an impending outbreak. It 
is supposed to])revent the spread of the disease to the unin- 
fected houses, if the inmates of the latter make an offering of 
food consisting of cooked rice, curds and milk mixed togeth- 
er Avith an onion (styled in Telugu), at the spot where 

the cattle ai’e tethered, and saci’ifice a fowl and sprinkle the 
blood on the cattle. 

Nara^i or SiAkhanaradi rtoaJrftfa Splenic Apoplexy) 
attacks cattle apparently in good health. If proper care is 
not taken soon, they succumb to the disease. The animal 

D 2 
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ceases to feed oi’ chow' tlie end. Labonred resj)iration, sta^ 
geriiig gait, flow of saliva and imicus Irorn the month are 
among the symptoms of the disease. The toeces and urine 
are coloured red with blood. 'J'he most popular remedy is 
bi*anding on or about tlic region of the spleen. The internal 
medicines are dry chillies ground to fine powder and mixed 
with butter milk or the leaves of v'nfjlitia tinctonn or ivory 
wood pe])por and garlic ground together and 

mixed with biitter-niilk. 

The symj)toms of the disease known as Mnsara-jadya 
ill Telngu) are dullness, going oil feed and twit- 
chings of the muscles. The most (ifbeacious remedies are 
said to be the following. A ((uantity o1 the bark of the 
Muttaga tree (Ijntea t'rondosa) is beaten into pulp and im- 
mersed in water, and about six sec'rs of the infusion are 
given as a drink. Tb<' leaves ol the plants Adusogc, 
'A(lh'ai(i)l<t Ih.N/rvf iu Tolugu}, tender 

leaves of SiillaiuirHi X rhif/urioiid and 

/oviae/// and somegarlic! are gi’onnd int») a])asteand 
a ])o\vder of mustard, p(Jp))cr. cloves, pip('r longnin 

(mvater galangal) and the loaves of A'dma tf'- 

traeautba, is mixed with that jiaste. Pills of the 

size of a goosehei ry are made of this and one or tAVO admi- 
nistered IVu- two or three days. Idiis remedy is applied for 
many dis(ia.ses, e.s|)ecially those Avljieh cannot be |)roperl_y 
diagnosed. Sometimes as soon as this disease attacks the 
animal, f(X'Ces of human Ijeings are mixc>d in water and two 
or three lionifuls given to it. 

(ibbasa-jadya is bronglitnn by (rvposni-e or 

by eatin<>; cooling substances. I ho disease proves fatiil il it 
is not discovercMl in early stages and treated. The second 
remedy noted for the previous disease is also used for this 
disease. As an alternatiAm the Avater iii which washerman 
boils clothes with fuller’s earth is given to the animal. 

Domme Jadya *59!^ Pleuro pneumonia) is als<^ 

knoAvn as Sogadoinniii or Snkhadfimniu 

in Telugn. It is a clangerous malady unless attended to in 
the early stages, but it is said not to l)e contagious. It is 
believed to arise from the abnormal swelling of something 
near the spleen (which tiiey call which finally 

chokesnpthe ])assage in the throat. The lungs get affected 
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and the animal coughs, and ceases to feed and ruminate. 
The remedies used are the oil or the juice of the bark of 
Honge Pongamia glabra), or the jiaice of the loaves 

of Addasarapdku and Miiranelli crushed 

together, and mixed with the oil of Pongamia, one or two 
hornfuls given internallj, and branding on the body. 

Dysentery;, variously known as Rakta kattu, Rakta bhMi 
or Kattu rdga i>? generally preced- 

ed by simple diarrhoea which is l»roiight on by the cattle graz- 
ing on iinrnatai’e green fodder after the rains. The medicines 
use<i are pumpkin and rmo boih'd together; or the cellular 
sponge-like substances found in the ant hills 
mixed and ground together in water; or the juice of the 
leave.s of a creeper caliod ni-londc one hornful, followed by 
another hornful of milk with fine powder of haematite known 

tis Mvi stone 

Simple catarrh is known as Kundn, Sela, Padisemu or 
Noga4i(S3o^, co<S'^s6>^ fSrta) and the <«ymptoms are cough 
and thirst. Its cure is generally loft to nature. The reme- 
dies sometimes used are unboiled milk, assafoetida, the ear 
heads of the grass out of which broom sticks ai'o made, and 
mustard ground together ; or the juice of the loaves of a 
small herl) styled in Tcdngn, mixed with goat’s milk 

and assafootidii and given three days ; or branding. Two 
women of the same name throw ashes on the back of the 
affected animal by means of a winnow. This is popularly 
known as Kinidii Icenivniin (’U'ooiJo ^ 

AVhen this disease occurs in an aggravated form it is 
said to turn into Sale (^*5). The animal is branded in a<ldi- 
tion to being given the above medicines. 

Choking in Kannada and in 

Telngn) may sometimes happen by the sticking of a foreign 
sidjstance in the throat, which the animal makes a constant 
effort to bring out by coughing. The obstructing sub- 
stance can, often, be felt by passing the hand gently on 
the animal’s neck. It is removed mechanically either with 
the hand by a dexterous person or by inserting a cap of the 
citron fruit with a cord attached beyond the obstructing 
substance and dragging it out. Ragi conjee is then given 
and the part fomented with tamarind leaves and heated 
Suit to soothe the irritation. If there is any wound, the 
blood of a cock is first given to the animal and a hornful 
of the mixture made of the juice of radish .md 

lard is given as a drink. 
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When the glands in the throat or the epiglottis swell, 
the air-passage may be choked and the animal die of suffo- 
cation. This disease is known ns Gn^lupenjari 
in Telugu. There are experts who break the swelling 
mechanically ; and the animal is fed on ragi conjee and 
other soothing and nourishing food till the sore is healed. 

The disease known as Namu is caused by the 

animal eating the tender shoots of ,Iola (great millet, sorg- 
hum vulgarfi) grass grown on the stubble left aftei* a hai- 
vest. Tt is said to be due to an insect known po])ularly as 
Namu liida ; it is perhaps due to some poisonous 

acid (Hydrocyanic P) which is found in this grass. The 
animal shivers, does not eat or ruminate? and falls on the 
ground beating the legs violently. 'L’he juice of the leaves 
of the wild -castor plant Jatropha cureas) one or 

two hornfula, are given mixed with water. I'his medicine 
is coratnouly knowtj and is very effective. 

Urla .Jddya («fv>».rwsj^) attacks calves, A\'heii all the 
hair on the skin fulls of. As a i-emedy one of the tt'eth of 
the calf known as (iajjihalhi or Itchy tooth, is pulled out 
and the calf gets all right. Jtis believed that Ihis occurs 
when any salt is mixed with hutter-rnilk of tlie calf’s dame 
before the calf heuins to chew the urass. 
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APPENDIX B. 


List of Exogamous divisions. 


Aohyutn. — People of this division do not cultivate 

saft'pon. 

Alada —Banyan tree. 

Ane - Eloplinnt. 

Ardharane («5?Srcs*«). 

5 Bdchi (mw 3) — A kind of tree. 

Badalu — A kind of grass. 

B41e (MStf) — Plnnlain. 

Bangi — Ganja, 

l^^lada — \\^)odapple tree. 

10 Belli Silver. 

Billandla -A kind of tree. 

Bollikodi — A bird, found in hedges, of black 

colour with wliiteface. 

Busi — 

Glialindala (v^OozJv) — A cistern for water erected in the mails 
for Mic use of (ravellers. 

Ghanchali ._A kitchen herb. 

Chikkauilii — A vegetable plant. 

Dalitnbe (o^VoeS) — Pomegranate. 

Ddvagann6rn A kind of flower bearing tree. 

Gejje -Small bells. 

20 Gen^ara (Aoisstf) — A kind of fish. 

Ginnu *^**,^) — Milk of a buffalo or a cow which has lately 
calvoil. 

Gdkerla (^■*<'^'^'1 — 

Gdknla — 

Gongadi (T^-.eorta)— A blanket turned into a cloak, 

25 Gdranti — Barlaria. 
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Gnliganji (rtjttrtotf) — The wild liquorice. 

Hahi — A herb. 

Heggana (®*^^**) — A bandicoot. 

Hipp(5 A tree Basia latifolia. 

30 Hutta — Anthill. 

Ichaln — 'Date tree. 

Irisedln — A wooden spoon. 

Kabbadi — 

Kaclaba — A sp<)cies of deer, 

yo Kaggali — A tree. 

Kalindala (^oSw) -They do not ent milk hedge phinl. 
Kalivi — A kind of tree. 

Kanne — A kitchen herb. 

Kiinaga -Pongemia Glabra. 

40 Kappu -Flesh of animals. 

Karo (’^^)-'A thorny jungle plant. 

Khachdra (sO'iSjstd) — A kiiidof shnil) bearing sweet scented 
fruits used with sandal pastes. 

Kode — Umbrella. 

Kolaga — An Indian measure. 

45 Kotnme — A herb. 

Kon^ada — 

ICunchi — A hooded cloak. 

Kurandara (^orioiStJj — 

Kuratege — A milky thorn) plant. 

50 Kixrige — A seed drill. 

Malligo — A Jasmin flower. 

Mandi — 

Mandndra 

Mandalige — They do not use mats. 

55 Masi (**'^^) — 

Mavn 1 ^'*^) — Alango. 

M 6kala ( —Goat . 

Mudre — A seal. 

Muddardni — Kitchen herb. 

CO Mungili (sJoioftO) — Mungoose. 
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Muttaga — Bastard toak. 

Makkahi — Jackal. 

^elli — The emblic myroba jaiu. 

Nerale Jambalana, 

05 Xili — Indigo — They do not keep black bullocks and 

their women do not wear black bangles or black sadis. 
Nittiiva — They do not use stone posts for houses. 

Nuggi («^^) — Horse radish. 

Nuuabia^agi — A vegetable drug. 

Ottu — They do not eat on plates of dry leaves. 

70 Pachehako^i — 

Punagu — (jivet. 

Samantige — Chrysauthimum. 

Bampige (rtoijrt) — Champaka tree. 

8ankha (itofcJ) — Conch shell. 

.75 Hasvive — Mustard. 

Hdnthi — Ginger. 

Tatarlu — 

Tengina — Cocoanut. 

Tyabali — Tortoise'. 

SO Tiimmala — A kind of tree. 

Turubu — They do not tie their hair in a knot. 

Udarlu (eAan9«;.)r) — Seeds of weed, a kind of grass largely 
grown in paddy fields, 

Udama (wrfsSol — Big lizard. 

Uttareni — A common weed (Achyranthis aspira). 
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SAN YA81S. 


Sauyasis fofUi a oasto of itiiieniiit inomlioants of the 
Saiva order known generally as Sanyasis and are found thu caste, 
thinly spread in the districts of Kolar, Hassan and Mysore. 

The only resemhlance they have to llrahinan Sanyasis 
is wearing orange coloured clothes, and living hy begging 
to which they are initiated by a liingayet priest. They are 
known as Jangaina Kapnlii. Sometimes they are identified 
with Sndugadn Siddas in Hassan and Mysore as being like 
them the devotees of Siva, the lord of the burial ground. 

They are hereditary claimants of Ndahdijii, the fees of the 
bui'ial ground, though a Kulavadi generally receives the 
amount, a portion of the collections being given over lo 
them whenever a claim is made. In contradistinction from 
liingayet Jangams they call them, selves as (lhant;i .laugams 
as they carry a bell with them to announce their ari-ival a,t 
a new place for alms. 

Their home language is 'Pelugu though they have 
picked up Kannada, tlie language of their adopted country. 

They believe they are the desceiidanls ol the dangams Origin, f 
(the Lingayet priests) who bad taken a vow of celibacy the caste 
and mendicancy, but unable to observe them, livtal with 
Telngii Kapn or Ganga^ikar women. In accordance with 
tills reputed origin, their status is luiicb lower than that of 
the Lingayet Jangams. 

Tcliigu and Kannada Sanyasis, Sudugadu Siddas, lindcfru- 
Honimru Babaiya Jangams and Piisalu or Saiichalu Jan- mons 
gams form their chief endogamous divisions. They D*'isions 
generally do not go out of their division for brides but 
Tolugii Sanyasis seem to have no objection to intermarry 
with Kannada Sanyiisis. Houiiur Babaiya Jangamalu 
remain entirely separate either for marriage alliances or 
pailaking of food, as their religious beliefs are tinged with 
traces of Mohamraadanism. 

Bxogamous Divisions arc found in the appendix ai'- Kx^ffaniou 
ranged according as they are related as consauguinous l3i^sions* 
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bi’otbers or marriageable relations with each other. The 
names of these divisions are traced to their original terri- 
tory situated in tlie Telugu country. 

Persoual Personal names are selected from those of their tute- 
naines Names as Potla, (bufiFalo or a male animal) 

and Ti|)j)a (manure! heap) are sometimes used ; but such 
names are only rarely given. 

Genoral A girl may be mai'ried before she attains puberty but 
rulos of it is more coiiimoii to celebrate the marriage later. Very 
often, the son-in-law remains in his father-in-law’s house 
until he becomes a father of two or thine cliildren before he 
settles elsewhere. There is no harm if a woman remains 
ummirried, Imt generally all women arc married within five 
or six yeai s of their attaining the age of wotnaiiliood. 
Males arc generally married after they are twenty years 
of age. 

Sexual license l»efore marriage is not tolerated except 
to (he extent that a woman who is seduced by a man of the 
same caste may become his Kiltiijr wife. He has to pay a 
fine of seven rupees to the enste. If he is alroady married 
and do(!K not wish to enenmliei' himself further, he will 
have to recompense her by paying some money und a few 
pnlhis of ragi that she may maintain herself till she can 
find some one, io give her the status of a Ktduje wife. 
Children of such unions arc married lo such as stand in a 
similar position. 

Mari'iaup An elder sistei-’s daughter is preferred to any other 
relations |,g taken ill marriage, and a paternal aunt’s anil mater- 
nal uncle’s daughter comes next There is no objection to 
marrying two sisters at the same time or successively ; or 
in two families oxcliaugiug daughters. The recognised 
profession of the caste being mendicancy, some who live 
by selling beads such as Baiichalu Jangamalu or Piisalu 
Jangamalu are considered inferior, and others do not as a 
rule intermarry with them. 

Cei-einonies Oil the day a girl attains her age, she is kept outside 
observoJ at the houso in a shed of green loaves of Tangaiji (^o^^) which 
is put up by her father or husband and if she is not married, 

J ijy intended husband. Two or three girls keep her 
company and amuse her with Nalmju, which is to smear her 
body and face with turmei’ic powder and adorn her head 
with wreaths of flowers, f luring this period she is given rich 
food consisting of sesaniuiu, jaggory, dhall and plantains. 
After her meal she is anointed with ghee and bathed. On 
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the morning, of the third day, the shed or some portions of its 
matei’ials are burnt at a distance, and ihe girl bathes before 
getting into the liouse. On the fifth and seventh day she 
again bathes and sprinkles over her head the urine of a cow 
to purify lierself from pollution, She might henceforth 
touch the utensils in the house and enter the kitchen. 

In tlie two succeeding periods of monthly sickness, she 
similarly lives outside and drinks cow’s urine after bathing 
blit afterwards she has only to bathe after the occurrence of 
sickness. 

Some months before the marriage, the bridegroom in Marnage 
the company of his parents or other eJdc s visits the in- ceremonies 
tended bride’s house and ])resents hotel -leaves, nuts and 
fruits. The match is foi-mally settled and the period for 
wliich the intended son-in-law has to remain in his fa- 
ther-in-law’s house is fixed. (.)n the settlement of these 
matters, betel-leaves a.nd nuts .are distributed among the 
persons assembled and sometimes they are invited to dine 
at the bride’s house. 

For performing the marriage, a Monday is deemed 
lucky. The services of an astrologer for tinding the proper 
day arc rarely sought for. The initial ct remony takes place 
on a Sunday and is styled the applying of saffron to the 
bridal pair 'I'he girl afttu' ladbirig dresses 

herself in a new suit v)f clothes and jints on new bangles 
and flowers. The bridegroom shaves his face, pares his 
nails, bathes and ])uts on toe-rings. 

On Monday, a round pandal of twelve pillars is put 
up before tlie house of rhe bride and anotbei’ befoio that 
of the bridegroom. Underneath the panda] in front of 
the bride’s liouse, a milk post of Kalii wood is pitched and 
its top is decorated with the leaves of Honrje or Afti tree. 

In the interior of each liouse they instal three stones or a 
Kalasa to represent their tutelary deity which is either, 
Gurnmurti or Chokkainina Devarn over a bed of rice spread 
on a plank. In front of the deity tliey barn a light fed 
with ghee, and S[)read an Ede consisting of boiled rice and 
curds O'^er a plantain leaf. For the pniposes of other 
marriage ceremonies they consecrate unodier Kalasa to be 
portable. The bride’s father or her brother and in the 
absence of both, the bridegroom, offi'rs /tiijn to the deity Viy 
placing over it flowers and sandal [laste and burning in- 
cense. A he-goat ’s sacrificed in the bridegroom’s house 
and a she-goat in that of the bride. If the diety 
worshipped happens to be Chokkamma, the slaughtered 
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animal is concealed behind a screen. ^I'he flesh of both the 
victims is mixed and served to the bridal party. At the end 
of the feast, the bride and the bridegroom are treated with 
Nalagn. 

On the fallowing day in the morning, fanibulas are 
distributed to tlio marriage guests, in order of precedence. 
In the afternoon, a potter is made to sit exhibiting his pots 
under a tree and two men are employed in decorating them 
with lines of chunam. 'I'wo Nbrah'’ twigs are planted in 
two pits near the place. A party of married women and 
men going in procession, buy his pots after presenting 
him with a favihi'ila and provisions including oil and soap- 
nut for a bath. They also bear the washermen's char‘>e for 
washing his clothes that day. The NcioJr twigs are pnlled 
out by the women and carried with them to tie up to the 
milk post bv way of decoration. In the meanwhile the 
hridegro' m has paid twelve rn])ees as fi-ro (bride price) to 
the bride’s father and given presents to the bride of a white 
S'li'f- and some quantity of pepper, garlic end spices. 

In front of the Milk I’ost, live plantain leaves are 
s{)read in (‘ach of two rows, and some sweet cakes are 
placed on them. '^Phesc) oflV*i-ings are meant b^r Riidra 
and Virabhadra. Oiu‘ of the (dderly men of the caste ties 
a liiuija on th<? arm of the hrideyi’oom and one on that of 
the bride, lie answers for Rudra and another acting for 
the deity Virabhadra, both blow on eoiich shells ami ring 
bells and then eat iq) the cakes on the leaves. 

In the course of the night, Arioeiii or the sacred pots 
brought from the place where the potter had exhibited 
his wares in the afternoon arc installed over a bed of 
manure spiead opposite to the tutelary deity (lurumurti 
or the Milk Post. Lanqis fetl with castor f>il are lit in 
saucers placed over these pots. 

On Wed' esday moj-ning, the nails of tljo V)ridal pair 
are pared by a barber and after their bath .\alagu is per- 
formed. The bride and the bridegroom diess themselves 
at their best and after tying chaplets to the head of each 
other, enter the marriage booth. Then the parties go in 
separate- processions to an appointed spot, wdiere a washer- 
man spread.s a cloth for the whole party to sit on. 
As they mdet, a screen separates the bride and bride- 
j>room, but they tie the htvnknua to each other putting 
forth their hands over the sereen. The bride pushes 
her foot below the screen, and stepping over it, the 
bridegroom ties the fdli round her neck, after obtaining 
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the forma] consent of the assembly. The couple, then 
pour rice oyer each other’s head. Then the elders of the 
caste knot together their fingers and tie the ends of their 
clothes and the married couple prostrate themselves before 
the assembly and receive their blessings. This part consti- 
tutes the dhhre or the essential part of the marriage. 

Dinner is served to the whole party assembled for the 
dhhre, when the new bridal pair do puja to the arivhti. 

After this tlie Simhasnna puja is performed, for which a 
quantity of betel-loaves and nuts are heaped ovei- a blanket 
and incense burnt before it, conch shell and bell .being 
sounded. Tlie bridegroom I'epeats the various names of 
Siva and presents the first to the priest. Then 

the Knlara-Pedda (the bead of the caste) Grudigadu 
(pujar-i) and Buddhivanta (wise man) each in order receive 
their share. Then the various functionaries of the village 
and the other persons present are given thudmla iu order. 

In the evening, the bridegroom with his l)ride worship 
an anthill and carrying some of its earth, raise an altar 
with it round the milk post and place a quantity of cooked 
rice over it, and before each of the pillars of the pandal. 

Nalugu is again performed at this alter. With a toy 
plough, the bridegroom ploughs the soil round the milk 
post while the bride throws seeds into the furrows, as her 
brother goads his now brother-in-law with a stick. 

Music and dances arc eschewed in their marriages. 

The e.xi^enses of marriage generally amount to abont 
thirty-five rupees of which twelve is tne leva, or bride price, 
four or five rupees t^.e price of small ornaments, and a simi- 
lar amount, of cloths, the remainder being used for food 
and drink. 

Polygamy is rare and polyandry unknown. 

Marriage of widows in Kutike form is permitted. A Widow 
widow may not marry any of her husband’s gnhMs and has Marriage, 
also to avoid those of her father’s sept. The essential 
portio!! of the ceremony is for the husband to tie a string 
of ruJrdkshi beads round her neck in the presence of the 
elders of the caste. Such a woman cannot take part in cere- 
monial functions, and she loses all claim over the property 
and the children left by her deceased husband. 

Either party may obtain a divorce after paying some Divorce, 
fine to the caste, and a divorced woman may apparently 
marry another man in hiltilce form. If the wife is guilty 
of adultery, her paramour has to pay the husband all his 
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Death 

Cere- 
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marria.e expenses anti the cost of her jewels, together 
with a fine of seven rupees to the caste and half the 
amonnt of leva to lier father. If a wife is divorced with- 
out her fault, she does not lose her right to maintenance, 
as she would for adulter3'. Adultery involves loss of caste. 
If the husband c()udones the offence, he has to pay a fine 
of seven rii])ees, in addition to two rupees for keeping the 
woman in caste. Sometimes, the seducer is also made to 
pay a fine of seven rupees. 

At the approach of death, the patient is generally 
removed to a verandah or other sheltered spot outside the 
house Some water in which gold or the leaves of the 
sacred Tulasi plant are washed is poured into his month. 
The legs are crossed before rigor nioriis sets in. The 
bo<ly is wash('d with waian watiu- and smeared over with 
ashes, and wrapped in new cloth. A siring of beads is 
jiliiccd round the neck, and pounded betel-leaves and 
nut St Tith'd in thi' mouth, the boil_y placed in an up- 
right ])osition on a bier of Kalli wood. The corpse of an 
unmarried per, son is carried to the graverard slung on a 
single bamboo stick. Flowers are placi'd over the body, 
incense is burnt before it and some cooked rice kept at the 
corners of the bier before it is carried to the last resting 
place. I'he chief mourner goes in front of the body with 
a pot in which cooked rice is taken, and the procession 
goes along with conches blowing and hells ringing. Four 
persons carry the body and rest it half way on the ground, 
when rice is again served at the four corners of the bier. 
The bodv is stripped of all clothing and buried with its 
head towards the sontli. Some balls of vihhCiti are placed 
along with it, and the son and the wife of the deci'ased throw 
in tlu' first clods of earth to fill the grave. A stone abo*nt 
two feet h.igli is ])lant.ed over the grave, and rice and water 
are placed over it for the use of the departed spirit. The 
mourners all return to the house, in which at the place 
where the deceased breathed his last, a lamp is kept burning 
and some food and water placed. They pi ostrate themselves 
before the lamp, and repair to the nearest tavern to have 
a caroiTso for the peace of the departed soul, which they 
euphemistically style “touching the Gangamrna.” 

On the third day the house is cleaned and white- 
washed. Some rice boiled with the fli'sh of a fowl, and 
pmlsos and greens is placed over the grave', to be eaten up 
b}' crowds, in which the spirit of the deceased is supposed 
to have taken its temporary abode. The carriers 
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get rid of their taint of contamination bj bathipg on 
the third day and drinking some cow’s urine. The 
relatives of the principal mourner have to visit him before 
the twelfth day ; otherwise they should meet only after ex- 
changing cups and betel-leaves in a tavern. 

The siUakii is got rid of on the twelfth day, when the old 
cooking p ts are thrown uAvay and i-eplaced by new ones. 
They prepare their food that day under a new pandal with 
new earthen pots, and they are allowed to eat flesh of a goat or 
sheep for the hrst time after mourning. The deceased man’s 
son iroe.s with the pujari and drowns an eai-tlien image of a 
bull in water. This ceremony, calledyaZm/? is said to 

enable the spirit to live in water in the form of a bull till in its 
good time, it is called up to heaven. The widow removes her 
bangles and u'lli ; and if a man has become a widowei-, he 
removes his toe-rings on the twelfth day. The pdjaji is then 
presented with flowers and a dok.'i/iina of 4 pies by each of the 
part}' who prostrate themselves at his feet, and have their 
foreheads tomdied with nhhiUi by him. i'hoy all I’ettirn 
alter bathing in water, and the chief mourner is given some 
gruel to drink. This is styled milk drinking 
They have a look at the lamp at the place of death once 
again, and repair to the tavern to finish the mourning with 
drink. 

1'hc last part of the funend rites consists of enrolling 
the (leparteil soul among the ancestors . 

An image of a bull (cow), and a recejitaclc for oil are made 
of rice flour by the I’ujari, The latter is lighted with a 
wick and the lamp and the hull arc placed on a sieve made 
of a few twigs. After offering puja those things are lifted 
towards the sky, and the Pujari anti the mom ners all repeat 
the formula “Go to Kailasa holding on to the tail of the 
cow 

They perform no yearly Sraddhas, but sometimes 
place offerings of new cloths, fruits and flowers on the 
grave on some festive days. 

No special ceremonies are prescribed for those who 
die a violent death. 

Ragi is their staple food, and rice is used occasionally 
as'a luxury. They eschew the meat of uncloven footed ani- 
mals, and of crocodiles, lizards and other vermin. The 
flesh of sheep, goat, wild cat, mmigoose, rabbit, S(]uirrels, 
fish and deer may be eaten. Of course they do not touch 
what remains after use by other people. They do not 
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believe they would become socially higher if they abstain 
from fiesli or any other kind of food. 

They eat food cooked with water from the hands of 
Okkaligas, Kurubas, Gollas, Bedlas, Banjigas and Moda- 
liars; but they consider Vaddas, Boyees, Mondaru, Hajatns, 
Agasas and Korachas as beneath them. Dasaris eat the 
food given by Sanynsis. Modaliyars are said to regard this 
caste with special regard and to feed them in their houses 
often. 

In respect of going to temples, touching wells and get- 
ting .services of barbers and washermen, they are not dif- 
ferent from the higher classes of non-chija^t. 

'Phey follow the ordinary law of inhei'itance, Illdtamis 
not in vogue among them. A widow wishing to remarry 
has to return all tlie jewels and other ymoperty received 
from h(.'r deceased husband to his family It is said that 
in dofnidt of heirs, the property of a Sanyasi goes to his 
castemeu or to Paiwata Sirahasana Matha. 

'I'liey liave a caste constitution consisting of a Guru, a 
Kularapedda (sSoo^g-caste head), a Giidigadu or I’njari and 
Buddhivauta or a wise man. These form a Panchayat and 
decide all caste disputes. The Kulauipedda who is the head of 
the caste weilds e.xt eiisive executive pow'ers and regulates the 
period of bi^gging tours, and levio.s fines on any per, sons who 
di.sobey his injunctions. For thefts and other misdemean- 
ours these are [mulshed severely by their own caste headman 
and Sanyasis, as a class, are free from any criminal tenden- 
cies. 

Though they worship the idolw of Venkataramana, Ak- 
kainraa D6varu and Gangainma and others of this class, they 
are by preference devotees of Siva in his various forms of 
Veevabhadra, Rudra and Bhairava. To tliem Siva’s Nandi 
or Bull is sacred and like Ifingayat priests they wear ashes 
on their body, tie a wreath of nidrakshi (the berry of the 
tree Elaescarpns ganitrus) beads to their neck, dress them- 
selves in kavi or ochre coloured cloth and carry a cane and 
a bell in the hand and with a begging pouch slung under 
their arms. They are not however Lingayats and do not 
wear the linga, but are only disciples of Lingdyat mat-has, 
of which it is said that there are seventy-two.* 

• The principal of them are : — 

Srisaila or Sivagiri Ghiiaiddappa Ma^ha Kaveekantappa Math* 

Simhasana Matha NirvkpaKwami Matha Karike Basappa Math<i’ 

'Ni^Dmamn^i Matha of Mullayyanavara Matha Bahabudangire Matha 

Gulur Sitappa Matha Knnive Kallaijayya 

I'alarHKwkmi Matha Sivagangappa Matha and Manappa Matha 
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Before the Sanyasi enters on his begging profossiou, 
be undergoes an initiation ceremony under bis Ling4yat 
Guru who invests him with the insignia of a mendicant, 
oiz.,joligp (bag) beads, ochre coloured cloth, ashes, a conch, a 
bell, a gourd, a cane and twisted hair. The disciple in 
return has to pay some contribution of money annually to 
liis (rurn. 

Once a year, they worship AkkammaaGoddess of topes. 

The pdjari is generally a Koracha, and the devotees take 
offerings of fried Bengal gram, fried rice, pulses and cocoa- 
nuts. The pujari burns camphor and incense and returns 
the eatables as piamda. Sometimes a sheep or a goat is 
Killed, R'ld women carry an offering of ttimlnftii, sweet rice 
Hour. They call thispuja, 

Gangamma is a common village goddess to which all 
the castes including the Sanydsis show their reverence by 
attending its annual jatra. 

The yearly festival of Sivardtri is observed with 
peculiar reverence. The house is cleaned, all the members 
bathe, and besmear themselves with ashes In the evening, 
they keep an image of a bull and their conch and hell on 
a plank and worshi[) them with Howers, inc(m.s(! and 
offerings of fiaiit and unboiled cow gram. Jn their ec.'<tacy 
they cry aloud and repeat the name of Siva turning to- 
wards the skies and blowing conch and ringing hells. 

During the night they keej) a vigil sitting round a bla/.ing 
fire and narrating stories of their wanderings The next 
morning they liavo a rich hreakhist to make up hn- the 
previous day’s abstinence. 

They consider all rivers as sacred and bathe in them 
whenever they get a chance. 

When they pui-chase a now cloth they first dedicate it to 
an anthill, the supposed abmle of serpents, before using it. 

I’hey believe in omens, oracles, and magic and .sorcery. 

They often wear charms (Yantra) against attacks of evil 
spirits. 

These believe that they have been living all along byocenpation 
mendicancy and that they are not permitted to practise 
any manual occupation. Kven carrying earth or fuel for 
hire is considered an offence against the caste, and is pun- 
ished with the fine of a hanu, (i As. 8p.j. P'ew possess any 
lands and they never cultivate them personally. They are 
mostly illiterate, and .such as know anything spend their 
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time in singing praises of Vira-bliikslia or of Naranappa 
Swdmi, the latter a jogi who had gathered a number of 
followers and built an asylum for them at Kaivara in the 
Chintamani Taluk, 

They seem to have had some connection with the watch 
and ward of cremation grounds, and it is said by them 
that one Virabahu the ancestor of Knlavais, succeeded in 
ousting them and usurping the office. The latter however 
n^Gognise their more ancient right by giving them a share of 
the fees collected. 

In their begging rounds, they sometimes perform 
feats of magic and jugglery, and they ])ractice divination 
by professing to read the incidents of Ramayana and 
Bharata from a palm le<af book. They occasionally sell 
drugs of some medicinal virtue for stomach-ache, head- 
ache, jaundice, and scorpion bite. 

As a class they are indolent and intemperate. They 
somkei giinja and drink liquor. Begging being their 
j.rofession, they lead a wandering life and make their rounds 
princijially in the mniihin tracts. Their chief seats in 
the 8tate are (chintamani, Srinivaspur, Mnlbagal, Kolar, 
Malur, ('hikl)!illapur and (loribidnur and paits of Hassan. 
'I'hey do not move with bag and baggage and building 
materials as tlie Voc^as and Korachas. They leave 
their women at home and before starting, consult among 
lliemselves as to the direction and probable period of each 
man’s wanderings so that his whereabouts may be easily 
learnt. Each one is at liberty to change the direction of 
his tour or the <H>unt.ry of his peregrinations but oannot 
prolong the period of his return unless detained by sickness 
or other good grounds. If he fails to appear within the 
period otherwise, he is tried by his Kulapedda and the 
Pamdiayat and is mulcted in a fine payable to the caste. 

WliOTi pressed by necessity, their women may also go 
out for begging, but if t.hev should stay away from home 
in the night without the company of another woman, they 
are liable to be outcasted. 

Their houses resemble the temporary sheds ordinarily 
built by the raiyat class when they camp out during 
plague time. The sheds are s/enerally built on waste lands, 
thatched either with straw or sugar-cane grass. 

'I’he men dress themselves in ochre coloured long coat 
and tie a waist cloth. They should not shave off their 
TOustachios or the hair of the head. They do not dress 
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their hair but twist it into, a rope by applying the milk of 
Ooni or other fig tree or some gum. They wear a silver 
armlet and a brass ear-ring. Their women wear silver 
and glass bangles, nose ring and a coil of palm leaf 

in their ear-lobes. They have a string of glass beads 
round their neck. There is no noticeable difference in 
appearance between their w^omen and those of the other 
beggar classes. 
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MADJGAS. 


The MadigavS (sJatirtdo), i^ho are known as the left Geneial. 
hand caste ai’e regarded as lower than the 

Holeyas or the right liand oaste * in the social scale. 

Their quarters are separate from those allotted to the 
Holeyas, and are geiiei'ally further removed from the main 
village. Again during the celebration of the festival of 
the village goddess Maramma, the share of the sacrificed 
animal which the Madiga gets is the last, while that of 
the Holeya is the last but one. 

The Madigas are the nearer the primitive stage than 
the Holeyas and they differ mtich more appreciably in out- 
ward appearance from the higher castes. They are gene- 
r-ally strong and tnnsctdar, and somewhat short in stature, 
and dark in colour with some what flattened noses. It is 
generally said that one cannot be certain of the origin of 
a fair Madiga and a dark Brahman, f 

The Madigas numbered according to ttie Census of 
1901, 29G,82l of whom 139, ’386 were males. They are 
dislributed (iver all the districts, though the four districts 
of Mysore, Bangalore, Kular and 'rumkur contain 88 per 
cent of this caste. 

The caste is commonly known as Madiga JJamo, 

They are also styled Hc^agaiyavaru or of the 

left hand faction. Among themselves they apply the 
terms Janibavas Padmajatiyavaru 

and Mdtangas as lacing more euphemistic. Paji- 

chamas is a word which has been recently invented to apply 
to this and the Holeya caste, as a term not possessing the 

* 111 tins coniitiy, tlio right hand is considered superior to the left, 
forjiun* only being (niipli)yed for eating or baudlhig sacred things, 

'v'hile clie left hand is exclusively used for cleaning the lower parts of 
fhe body. The designation “right hand ” denotes some superiority over 
fhe left. 

t The Telugu proverb to this effect is, 
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association, suggested by the more familiar names, with 
the low social status. CliambAra and Begdra 

are also the names which others apply to this 
caste, Chanijala and Antyaja are the 

nicknames, when special stress is meant to be laid on the 
inferiority of this caste. 

In addressing them, the naked names without hono- 
rific additions are employed generally by all the other castes ; 
and someiimes the suffix gmv (TT»ifo in 'relugu) and gd 
in Kannada) are added to emphacise the comparative in- 
feriority of the person addressed. Among themselves 
iip/ia ayya and arnma are the honorific 

suffixes employed to elderly persons. The term “ Matiegdr ” 
(sSjjl^nsC.headman) is sometimes applied to the headman 
or an elderly respectable member of the caste. 

'I'he Madigas and the Holeyas are sometimes known 
as the “ black people,” Nallctjananm in Telugu and 

Kofipiijam in Kannada and the term Nalla kuld- 

chdraim is said to be the usage of these 

castes. But these terms are not well known and their ap- 
plication not quite established. * 

The meaning of the term Madiga is not clear. It is 
supposed to be a corruption of Matanga. The caste known 
as Mhangs in the Mahi ashtra country correspond to Madigas 
and the names may perhaps be connected with each other. 
The termination “ iga seems to indicate that it may 
denote their profession, but the first part cannot be traced to 
any root in the Kannada language. Matanga in Sanskrit is 
applied to a Kirdta or a mountaineer or a barbarian. Matan- 
ga was applied to a Dynasty (as it was believed) of hill 
tiibos, but whether they had any connection with these 
Madigas, it is impossible to say. 'Ihey have no such tradi- 
tion, and say that the name is derived from Matanga t 
Rishi. 

Mddigas belong to the left hand group of castes, as 
the Holeyas to the right hand and somehow each of these 
castes which is the lowest in its group, has appropriated 
the name of the group for itself, Madigas being generally 
known as E<Jagai (•l*^^-left hand) men and Holeyas, Balagai 
(a)t»;^.right hand) men. 

• See Myeore Census Report of 1901, p. 254. Some of the unedu- 
cated use the term “ black men ” for natives or Indians as 

distinguished from “ red men ” (^o^tSid) for Europeans. 

t To the term Matanga, a meaning is given as ‘ one that oannot feO 
into the middle of a village.’ o . ■ 
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Jambara * is the name given to a subdivision, but it is 
also popularly used to denote the whole caste. The name oc- 
curs in Ramayana as that of the oldest member of the hetero- 
genous army of Rama’s allies. These Madig.is say they are 
descended from him, and believe that he was born six months 
before the creation of the Earth. Herhaps that is their 
way of laying claim to be the oldest inhabitants of the coun- 
try, a claim which has some probability in its favour. 

The reason for the appellation of Padmajati 
lotus caste) to Madigas cannot be traced. 

Chambar, corresponding to Chafckili in Tamil, 

is a corrupted form apparently of Charmakara 
a worker in leather. 

The name Begar cannot be said to be a proper name 
for this caste, though it is sometimes applied as such on 
account t>f their being commonly employed as servants for 
communal village work. The term Begar (dtraB or 
means either a watchman or one who does petty services for 
revenue and other officials for which he cannot ask for 
payment, as it is considered to be part of his customary 
duties for the village known collectively as bitti and hegdri 
estnso). 

1’he term l\mchaina is one of recent coinage 
the fifth), and is applied to the.se and Holeyas as they are 
outside the four castes mentioned in the Bastras. 

('■haiiddla (sSoa»eJ) literally a cruel man, is rarely ap- 
plied to any caste, except when it is meant to exhibit con- 
tempt, and then it apjjlies indifferently to any low caste. 
Antyaja («9oa^S3 literally ‘ born at the end ’) can also be 
hardly regarded as a speciid name for this caste. 

Tliere is little doubt that this caste represents the Origin, 
earliest stratum among the inhabitants of this country who 
have settled in towns and villages. In colour and features 
they differ more widely than the Holeyas from the higher 
classes of the people. It is impossible to trace their origin 
with any certainty, but they have also some current stories 
bearing on the subject which as usual are meant to make 
’ out that they had originally a higher status than they now 
possess. It is said that Jambava Rishi was created by A'di 
Sakti, },riipeval force, six months before the Earth and when 

* Jambava of the Ramayana is said to have been a bear as Haiiu- 
a monkey. He is stated to have lived ’down to the time of 
Krishna, with whom he wrestled for the possession of a gem styled 
S^inantaka Msop. 

b2 
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the latter was still in a fluid state, he was floating on its 
surface. By the command of the Creator he killed his 
younger son and mixed his blood with liquid earth, where- 
upon it curdled into a solid mass. The name given to his 
younger son is Heppumuni (Heppu meaning curdle). The 
boy however was revived by the grace of Paramesvara and 
Parvati and gave rise to the caste of Dakkaldru who are 
regai'ded as the inferior progeny (^'^^■i^^^Halemakkaiu) 
of Madigas. Mad i gas claim descent -for themselves from 
Yngamuni, the older son of Jambava, 

They wore pure at fii’st, but Jambava Rishi was one day 
presented with a cow by Siva for the benefit of his children. 
Once during his absence at Siva’s Court, his son Yugamnni, 
had a visit from another rishi called Sankhya and enter- 
tained him hospitably ; the latter found the milk of the cow 
so sweet that he tried to prevail upon Jambava’s son to kill 
her and eat the flesh. Yngamuni did not agree but Sankhya 
himself killed the animal and induced the others to partake 
of the meat. On his return Jambava was horrified at the 
deed, and dragged both the ofl^enders for punishment to the 
I’swava’s Court; they were doomed to become Ohand&las 
thenceforth, and their descendants became the right hand 
and the left hand castes, as Sankhya had stood on the right 
side and Y uga on the left side at the entrance to the Court 
while awaiting Judgment.* It is said that Madigas have 
been condemned to the mean trade of shoe-making as an 
expiation for the original offence of their ancestor.t The 
wife of Yugamuni in the above account is given the name 
of Matangi but there is another story which makes a male 
Matanga Rishi their progenitor. Who this Rishi was they 
do not know but say that it was his curse that has brought 
upon them their low position in life. One Matanga is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata as begotten by a Si'idra barber 
on a Brahman woman. He was therefore a Chan^ala and 
could not shake off this character although he performed the 
most severe penances. It is possible that the name adopted 
by Madigas has come from this source. 

It is stated that a Western Chalukya King Mangalesa 
(567 — 610 A.D.) conquered the Matangas. Who these 
were has not been definitely settled, and it is conjectured 

* Mysore Census i-eport 1891, page 255. Another version of the 
story is given in the account of the iioleyas. 

t There is a cui*rent proverb in Kannada and Telugu about expiat- 
ing the sin of killing a cow by the present of a "pair of shoes. This hafi^ 
no apparent connection with this story but denotes an utter dispropor- 
tion between an ofEence and its reparation. 
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that they were hill tribes and that Mddigas are .their 
descendants.* The tribal goddess 6t the Mddigas is known 
as Matangi and they are sometimes popularly spoken of as 
Mitangi’s issue. They themselves have no traditions of any 
connection with a ruling race, and the conjecture may be , 
due to .a mere similarity of names and to the belief that being 
aboriginal, they should have ruled the country at some 
remote period. 

The claim to a descent from Jamba va may perhaps be 
an indication of their original character. Jarabava is asso- 
ciated with the armies of the allies of Kama in the Rama- 
yana and is said to have been a bear as the bulk of them 
were monkeys. It is now generally agreed thati;hese terms 
wore applied to the non-Aiyan races who helped Kama in 
his invasion of the southerntnost portion of India. 

Madigas speak Kannada or Telugu according to the Language 
locality they live in. There are some immigrants into the 
State from the southern parts of the Madras Presidency 
and these speak Tamil; but their number is insignificant. 

The caste contains two main divisions based on the DivisionR. 
language they speak, the Kannada and the Telugu Madigas. 

The Kannada Madigas do not intermarry with the Telugu 
speaking Madigas, Each language group has three endo- 
gatnous divisions which are Ta^ige Buvvadavaru 

in Kannada and Tale Buvvamuvalju 
in Telugu (of the eating dish division); Hedige Buvvadavaru 
(Sart in Kannadaiand Gainpa Buvvamuvallu (k'oss 

in Telugu (of the basket division); and Mora 
Buvvadavaru of the winnow division. 

Among the last of these there is again the distinction of 
single and double winnows. 

These divisions arc named after the manner in which 
the bride and the bridegroom eat Buvva (food or common 
marital meal at marriages) that is, as they keep the food in 
an eating dish (^®®^), a basket (^ftrt) or a winnow 
It is said that the people of the last division, in some places, 
make a figure of a human bodv out of the cooked rice and 
other articles used for Buvva (*>08^) and that the bride and 
the bridegroom with some of their nearest male relatives on 
either side eat up the figure, the bridegroom and his party 
beginning to consume from the head and the bride and her 
party from the legs. From tlys practice they take the name of 

* Bijapnr Gazetteer, page 381; Kanara Gazetteer, page 81 ; Madras 
Vensus Report of 1891, page 302. 
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He^a buwadavaru in Kannada, and. Plnige- 

ddmativallu in Telugu (of the corpse divi- 

sion). 

In addition to the above there are two other divisions 
among the Madigas known as J&mbavas (waoeOsStfj) and 
Dakkaldru which deserve special mention. 

J4mbavas are the On run of the M&digas and have some 
inaihas for themselves, such as those at Kodihalli (Hiriyur 
Taluk) and Nelamangala. They afiBx vinni* to their 
personal names (as e.g., Rudramuni) and wear a linga 
and mark their foreheads with ashes (Vibhhti) and sandal 
paste. Whe^p they pay periodical visits to their desciples, 
they lodge either in a tdpe near the quarters of Madigas 
or occupy a house specially vacated and cleansed for them. 
They^ consider Panclmlas (gold-smiths) as their patrons. 
Whenever they go to a village in which J'anch&las live, 
they make it a point to visit their houses, and standing 
outside, get some presents from them. The J&mbavas may 
marry girls from the ordinary Madiga families after subject- 
ing them to some purificatory ceremony^, but thev on no 
account give their girls in marriage to the other M&digas. 
All the Jambavas talk Telugu and say they' belong to the 
(hiddapah country, and their women throw the loose end 
of their garment over the right shoulder while the other 
MMiga women let it fall on the left side. 

Dakkalus are considered to be the Halemakkalu (here- 
ditary bondsmen) of the Madigas and are treated by them 
as outcastes. Their progenitor is said to be the second son 
of Jambava whose head was sacrificed at the time of hard- 
ening the crust of the earth. His head and trunk were 
thrown into a well, but there was still so much vitality 
that the severed body continued to speak. Siva and his 
consort passing in the aerial regions heard some noise in 
the well and impelled by curiosity came to the place, ques- 
tioned the body and learnt its story. The trunk and the head 
were brought together by the Glod and restored to full life. 
The boy declined to go back to his father or to ac- 
company the God to his heaven of Kail&sa, and as he 
proved so refractory, he was nicknamed Dakkadava 
that is, one that could not be held in restraint) and sent 
to roam about the world with a curse that he and his 
descendants should have no home of their own, and should 

* Muni (meaning a recluse) is an obsolete title a£Bxed to the 
names of Bisbis. * 






live on food begged from the descendants of the other son of 
Jdmbava, who are Madigas. Even now the Dakkalus have 
no recognised head-quarters and are always moving from 
place to place. They are not allowed to enter the Madiga 
quarters. When they come to a village, they pitch 
their catnp in a tope or other place at a small distance 
from the houses of the Madigas and announce to them 
their arrival. The latter are bound to supply them with 
food and drink and would on no account incur their 
displeasure lest they should curse them. While leaving the 
village, they get some presents from each family of the 
Madigas. On important occasions such as marriage, these 
Dakkalus are not forgotten but have some money presents 
and tdmbula kept apart for them. 

The Madigas have a number of exogamous divisions Exogamous 
known as hdas or Bedaijm Most of them divisions, 

are named after various material objects such as trees 
and animals. Though some of these septs do observe the 
rule of not eating, cutting, or otherwise using the object re- 
presented by their names, the connection if it ever existed 
universally, is now generally forgotten and no .significance 
is attached to it.* 

As mentioned already, men of the Jimbava division 
may take wives from other divisions, but the women should my 
marry only in their ovm division. This is a genuine case of 
hypergamy. Bnt sometimes those Madigas who have re- 
coolly ailoj)t(‘(l the V&ishriava fnith in the place of the wor- 
ship of village goddesses, decline to give their girls to 
others, while thej have uu objection to marry girls from 
other divisions. But the others do not admit this as a mark 
of superiority, as they hold that a married girl going out of 
the family cannot contaminate it, whereas a girl entering the 
family from a lower stratum introduces inferior blood. t 

No ceremonies are observed during the pregnancy of Birth cere- 
the woman. The usual prohibition against the pregnant monies, 
womans’ husband doing such things as carrying a corpse, 
putting on the roof of the house, killing any animal, ob- 
tains in this caste also. 

When the women show signs of approaching delivery, 
they make a vow to their family God and set apait a small 
com in earnest of a larger offering to be made in case of safe 

* A list of exogamous divisions is given in the Appendix. 

t This belief is embodied in the proverb'^jib^ 
the bride given away becomes an outsider to the kula or tribe, 
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delivery. On the birth of the child, it is washed and the 
navel cord is out by the midwife. The navel string and 
the afterbirth arc bnricd below the eves of the house and 
on the third day a little milk is poured on the spot. It is 
a belief that they hold with many other castes that if a 
child comes out of the womb with the limbs foremost, it 
forebodes evil to the midwife, who is often believed 
quietly to strangle such a child. In cases of difficitlt de- 
livery, the mother is given some arrack to drink. All the 
women who attend on such an occasion are supplied with 
toddy at the expense of the husband. 

On the third day, the mother and the child are bathed 
in water in which the tender leaves of certain plants, Graj- 
jaga (*^®^’^-inolucca bean), Ank«Me (^^'^t«5-Alangium lamar- 
ekii) and lime tree, arc boiled. A small pit is consecrated 
with in front of the house and the mother sits on if. 

Avith the child in her lap. The neighbours each contribute 
a potful of water for the bath. 

An elderly Avornan goes round and collects a morsel of 
food from each house and gives it Avith toddy to the newly 
confined Avomau to cal. Similarly, old rags are collected for 
tlie child’s cradle. In tlio evening four pots are placed at 
the coi’uers of the pit made for the bath and the midwife 
makes p/i/o. to them, placing before them an offering of meat 
and rice cooked together, on leaves of Ehka plant (calotropis 
gigantca). She is then presented Avith a winnowftd of grain 
and a hapa in coin for a male child and half that sum for 
a female child, besides being liberally siipplied with toddy. 
The caste people are feasted in the evening. Except on 
that day, the confined woman is fed on rice only till the 
tenth day without any condiment. This purifying ceremony 
is known as Muttu Devaru Pollution God or 

Gundi Devaru (rtioa^iS<.sJj3o) pit God. 

On the sixth day, a stone is set up in the confinement 
room and Avorshipped by the midwife with the burning of 
incense and soinetimes the sacrifice of a fowl. This is 
known as the Goddess Satvi which is believed to record the 
child’s destiny on its forehead. A light is waved before it 
and then carried and placed in an unfrequented place; it is 
said that if any one casts a glance on it while being carried, 
some evil will overtake the mother and tire child. On this 
day, the child is first put into a cradle, generally on old 
one being used for the purpose and consecrated with 
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The Dame giving ceremony takes place about the end 
of the first month. A Koracha woman is always consulted 
as to the fitness of the name to be gfiven. That day some 
castemen are asked to dinner. The following may be 
taken as examples of typical names among the Madigas: — 

Males. Females. 

Honnura Kali (^?). 

Sattiga Malli 

Kadiriga Snnki (^■*0®'). 

Mara Hanumi (aSfSoSa). 

Mada (s^Ja^S). Yalli 

The giving of nicknames is very common in this caste. 
Gidda Mota both names meaning a dwarf and 

Lottiga dj-iiiker (of toddy) by pots’ may be cited 

as exarnploH. The practice of giving opprobrious names is 
also common. Tippa manure heap), Gunda (Jiiod 

round stone), Sudugiida burning ground) and 

Satta one dead) are some of them. When an oppro- 
brious name is given, the child is piit into a winnow and 
drawn on a manure pit, and the paternal aunt kicks the 
winnow with the child in it with her left foot, to deceive 
the Fate into a belief that the child’s parents are so indiffi- 
rent to its value, that the child is hardly worth taking 
away from them. When all the male children born in a 
family have died, the nostrils of the last born male child 
are pierced to make the evil spirit (Fate) mistake the child 
for a girl and to let it alone. 

Madigas believe, like many of the other lower classes, 
that children are specially amenable to the attacks of 
evil spirits. Various kinds of charms are placed round 
their necks as a protection against their evil influence. 
White beads strung on the waist thread keep off such 
spirits. If a child happens to have a fall in the street, the 
mother kicks the spot with her left foot, and applies a 
little earth moistened with the child’s spittle to its forehead. 
Sometimes a vesselful of water and some ragi flour are 
thrown on the spot to appease the hunger and thirst of the 
evil spirits which, while prowling in the air, should have 
caused the child to fall down. Any illness occurring soon 
after such a fall is attributed to it and a vow is made to the 
Fi.arth Goddess. To fulfil this, a pit is dug either where three 
paths meet or 'under a spout discharging rain water from 
the roof of a house, and into it some rice, dhall and other con- 
diments and a live frog or a chicken are thrown. Frank- 
incense is burnt and a cocoauut is broken, ^hmamma 
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Adoption. 


Marriage. 


is invoked and the child is made to cross 
the pit thrice, after which its feet are washed, to carry away 
the illness. The pit with all its offerings including the live 
frog or chicken is then filled up. 

The children are believed to be specially exposed to 
the attacks of the evil spirits till they complete the age of 
twelve. The elderly members of the family generally know 
what symptoms denote such an attack and they call in the 
aid of a sorcerer who exercises the spirit generally by tying 
a talisman (yantra etbo^) to the patient. 

The head of a male child is first shaved in the third 
year, the ceremony being observed at the shrine of the family 
deity or near a water course, where Gangamraa (Water 
Goddess) is worshipped. 

Being generally very poor, Madigas rarely practise 
adoption to supply the want of natural issue. They do 
not seem to attach any importance to the existence of a 
son for increasing the chances of their salvation in the next 
world. Put the practice of adoption is not altogether 
absent, though it has but little religious significance, as 
may be inferred from their styling such a boy a Sakumaga 
or brought up son, A brother’s son is considered 
the most eligible and in his absence, the son of an agnatic 
relation. A brother cannot be adopted. The boy to be 
adopted must always be younger than the adopter and of 
tender age, though, they say, the limit cannot be fixed ; but 
on no account can a married man be adopted. The cere- 
mony observed is like that observed by the Korachas.* 

There is no limit of age for marriage in either sex. 
But some say that marriage after a girl has passed the age 
of puberty is of an inferior sort, and some important parts 
of the regular ceremony, such as the bringing of the sacred 
pots (ariv^^i) are omitted. 

Marriages are brought about Viy the parents or other 
elders of the family. 

Polygamy is allowed and the reasons for taking an 
additional wife, are the same as in other cases, such as the 
want of issue, the need for an additional working hand, or 
some fault or defect in the first wife. The additional wife 
is generally a widow or a divorced w^oman and is married 
in the Kudike form or a concubine is considered sufficient. 
Polyandry is unknown. 


* See Page 6. Konioha8,i 
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Marriage must be inside their own groups, such as 
Kannada Madigas, but outside their owr Kulas or Bedagw 
the members of the same Kula or Bedagn being considered 
related as brothers and sisters. Marriage with the daught- 
er of an elder sister or of maternal uncle oi' paternal aunt 
is considered most suitable. A man cannot marry his pater- 
nal uncle’s or maternal aunt’s daughter as she is regarded 
as equal to a sister. Two sisters may be married either 
b 7 one man or by two uterine brothers, the elder marrying 
the elder sister, the younger, the younger. Exchange of 
daughters is not r.nly practised but is most commonly in 
iisf?, the reason being the saving of the bride price by both 
parties. 

Negotiations for marriage are commenced by the fa- 
ther of the boy, who repairs to the house of the bride’s 
father for whom he has to procure toddy at his expense. 
Such visits are repeated several times till the bride’s father 
expresses his consent, after which the agreement is scaled 
by the ceremony of Oppu-Vilya In the pre- 

sence of the head and other castemen, the bride’s fatlier 
and the bridegroom’s exchange tdrnInUns ; and a further 
confirmation takes place subsequently on an auspicious 
day fixed for them by the village astrologer. The latter’s 
opinion is also obtained about the Sahivaji or the 

mutual compatibility of the names of the parties to be 
marfied. For this ceremony of Vilyada Sastra 
the boy’s father accompanied by some married women go to 
the girl’s hoiise, taking with them certain provisions con- 
sisting of seven seers of rice, two or three cocoannts and 
small quantities of ghee, oil, jaggory, powdered turmeric, 
etc. A meeting of the caste people is convened and the girl 
is seated on a plank, and presented with fruit and flowers 
placed in her garment. live Kalasas are installed before 
her and worshipped. An essential part of the ceremony is 
the SimhdHana piija, a heap of betel leaves and areoanuts 
with Vibhitti balls at the four corners being placed on a 
kambly.* In front of this is placed the Mudre or insignia 
of Arujappa Saranaru which is a sacred 

symbol preserved by the head of the caste and brought out 
only for such occasions. After the worship is over, the 
girl rises from her seat and does Namaakard (bowing) to 
the sun and the elders. In some places, she gets a present 
of Hs. 5, three rupees from the bridegroom’s father and 
two from hers. But generally the father of the girl gives 

•Sea Page 9. B^. " 
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her a hana (4 as. 8 p.) called D^varaha^ia 
money). This is subsequently used to prepare a tdli which 
is tied to her on the first day of the marriage (the first 
saffron smearing-rf-*^^*''^?^'®). The boy’s father has ordi- 
narily to pay in addition one rupee as the astrologer’s con- 
sultation fee and halt a rupee for feeding charges. He 
has also to bear the expenses of buying toddy for the caste- 
men. A.fter this ceremony is performed, the girl should 
not, properly speaking, be married to any other. Any 
party that withdraws from the agx*eement has not only to 
reimburse the expenses incurred by the other party, but 
has also to pay a fine to the caste, which is spent on toddy, 
and the girl may bo married to another person, but the full 
marriage rites are not gone through. 

The marriage takes place generally in the boy’s house. 
The ceremonies follow in the same order as among some 
others of the Nou-Brahman castes, beginning with the 
Devaru^a (God’s feast) and Modalarasina (first smearing of 
turmeric). 

The.pandal is erected on twelve posts covered with 
Honge oi’ coooanut leaves ; and the central or milk post is 
of fig {af,ti) or milk hush (Jcalli) tree, cut by the bridegroom’s 
maternal uncle. The post is decorated AAuth seven stripes 
of turmeric drawn round it and seven betel leaves tied to 
it. Tliei’e is also a package of nine sorts of grain attached 
to it by a thread. It is believed that a pregnant woman 
will meet with some evil if she sees this log wdiile it is being 
taken to the bridal house. 

On the evening of the day, the bride’s party arrive at 
the phice and are received by their hosts with due honour. 
They are supplied with provisions consisting of nine seers 
of rice, one jaggory cube, and a vesselful of rice. 

The secred pots (ariveni are then fetched by 

the married women of both parties from the village potter. 
They are painted and placed outside by him ; and the 
women decorate them with lines of saffron and rice flour in 
fifteen places. They are set upon a bed of manure mixed 
with nine kinds oftgp’aia, and puja is offered to them some- 
times with the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat. Bed marks 
are impressed on the wall on each side of the entrance to 
this room with the palm of the hand dipped in blood or 
coloured water, to keep off the evil eye. A thread dipped 
in a solution of turmeric powder is tied to each pot, and a 
similar one to the wrist of each married woman. This 
part of the ceremony is called Ganga-pfija (worship of 
W^ater Goddess), and is followed by a gM)eral douief. 
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Early in the morning the next day, the bride and 
the bridegroom undergo the nail paring ceremony, a man 
of their own caste doing the service. The bridal pair 
bathe in the maleniiu. They are made to sit by turns 
within a square formed by passing a cotton thread seven 
times round the necks of four earthen or brass vessels filled 
with water and placed at the corners. Some balls of cook- 
ed rice are placed in the vessels and on various parts of 
the body of the parties to be married and they are made to 
bow towards the sun. Four married women take the 
vessels and pour the water contained therein on the head 
of eacli of them. After this the boy and the girl are 
made to sit on the threshhold of the house with folded 
hands. The thumbs of the two hands are tied together 
with a cotton thread and a bradawl stuck into a lime it is 
placed in the hands. An earthen jug full of water is kept 
at the spot. The biidegrooin and the bride are each lifted 
up by the maternal uncle who turns round three times 
with the burden and each bows towards the sun, and 
upsets the water jug by kicking it. They are then carried 
inside the house and deposited on the marriage dias. The 
maternal uncles are each presented with a turban, twelve 
betel leaves, twelve nuts, one cube of jaggory and four 
pies. This ceremony is called Binaga or San-hidisavudu 
( 23 ^ /. i;., relase from bondage. 

Then putting on new w'edding clothes, the bridegroom 
goes out of the village and sits under a tree, where his 
limbs are smeared over with turmeric paste. He is then 
made to stand facing the east, and water is poured into 
his hands through funnels made of betel leaves. He turns 
round three times and bows towards the sun, and throws 
away the leaves towards the east. After similarly acting to- 
wards the other cardinal points, he sits on a kambly spread 
under the tree. Then his party go to and return from the 
marriage house three times taking each time hew clothes 
and other articles to the girl. The third time the bride- 
groom sets out with a dagger in his left hand rolled up in 
a red kerchief. The bridegroom’s sister carries, in a new 
basket, some betel leaves and arecanuts, limes, turmeric, 
paste, a gold tali and a skein of unbleached cotton thread'. 
Near the house a light is waved before him to ward off the 
<wil eye. A mock reistence is overcome by throwing half 
pounded paddy by the two parties at each other. The 
bride and the bridegroom are made to sit near the 
Arivepi pots with their hand joined together. The mater- 
nal uncle of the bride gives betel leaves and arecanuts to 
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the head man styled Pedda M&.diga (Telugo) or Do^a 
MAdiga (Kannada) and putting on the thread known in 
this connection as Bondi ( 2 r'oe) tound the bride's neck, ties 
the tali to her.* Bhashinga and Kanka^as are then tied to 
each party. They are then led into the pan dal and made 
to stand facing each other on the marriage dias. Either 
the Yajaman or another old man conducts the marriage 
ceremony. The couple place cummin seed and sesamum 
graip *4^0,) on each other’s heads. Dhare or milk 

pouring ceremony, Talabalu or putting rice on each other’s 
heads and presentation of garlands to each other, take 
place. Lastly the husband is made to tie another tdh round 
the neck of the girl and thereupon the binding and essential 
portion of the marriage is completed. 

’I’he Simluisano puja (litei’ally worship of the lion 
seat or throne) then takes place. A black kambli done in- 
to four folds is spread on a spot cleaned with cowdung 
water near the marriage seat and some rice is spi'ead over 
it and drawings are made of their professional instruments 
such as an awl, a knife and a saw. A kalasa or vessel 
filled with sweetened water is placed, on this bed and a 
quarter rupee piece is thrown in. It is decorated with a 
silver chain round its neck and lumps of Vibhnti are placed 
on the corners of the kambli. In front of the kalasa, betel 
leaves and arecanuts are arranged in a pile. The bridal 
pair worship all this with the help of the Yajaman and the 
Darsanadavaru or Dasayyas and the Ohowijike- 

yavaru (w'^^aijsido) the piijaries of their tribal goddess. 
The betel leaves and nuts are then distributed among the 
people assembled in a prescribed order of precedence. The 
first tdmbula is set apart for the sun and the moon, the 
second for the Bhiiradevi (Eaidih Goddess), the third for 
Gan^raa Vabayya, a mythical hero who is belived to have 
conferred a boon on the caste by procuring for them a 
king known as Penugonda iiatnakambli Baja (*5^7S.»ort 
ufoeiV OSes), their guru, then the Yajaman, then the Ka^t^ 
manes, then a tmubuh to the whole caste people and lastly 
to the Dakkalus, their reputed children. Afterwards Uimb^- 
Ids are given individually to the assembled persons. 

The bridal couple then rise and walking round the 
milk post three times, go into the room where the Arive^is 
are installed, holding each other’s hand and with the frin- 
ges of their garments knotted together. Near the arive^s 
takes place the important ceremony of Buvvada piije 

*In some places the husband himself ties thti ta]i. 



or Domati puja On a spot cleanad with 

cowdung and water a plantain leaf is spread, and on it is 
consecrated an eating dish, a basket, or a winnow according 
to the section the parties belong to. Married women observ- 
ing fast cook in new earthen vessels four to eight seers of 
rice mixed with jaggory, holding u cloth to their noses to 
prevent the rice becoming contaminated by their smelling it. 
It is then placed in a dish, winnow or basket and mixed 
with four or five seers of ghee, plantains, and sweet cakes, 
and made into balls. Then the bridal pair and the three 
married women who have observed a half fast (eating only 
once a day) for the previous three days worship this 
Buvva. ISome balls are then distributed to all the caste 
people as priisdda and the rest are divided equally and put 
into two dishes, baskets or winnows as the case may bo. 
The bride and her relations take one portion and the bride- 
groom and his paity the other, and they consume the 
whole of it at one sitting without leaving a single morsel. 
It is said that they should carry the food to their mouth 
only with two fingers. The “ dish ” and the “ winnow ’’ 
sections perform this cei*emony in the God’s room tArivepi 
room) while the “ basket ” section do it in the pandal 
which is closed by a sci’een. The bridal pair alone remain 
inside to eat the i-ice and their relatives receive their balls 
and go outside to eat them. Whatever remains uiiserved 
miist, as a mattei* of right, go to the bride’s relatives. The 
basket is kept in the pandal and is removed thence only 
when the structure is pulled down after the marriage. 

Among some winnow section people an extraordinary 
custom prevails in eating the Buvva. With the cooked 
rice that is sei'ved in the winnow a human form is made 
and worshipped by the bride and the bridegroom and the 
parents of the latter. Then the bridegroom and his party 
sit near the head, the bride and her party sitting near the 
legs, and both parties eat up the whole figure. Any 
part that may remain uneaten is distributed among the 
claimants thereto. All those that are not connected with 
the families of either party are scrupulously excluded. The 
marriage ceremonies among this section take place at night 
and are finished before morning. It is apparently thought 
that this improvisation may be taken to represent what 
perhaps used to take place in grim earnest, and its obser* 
vanoe is not generally admitted. 

When the relatives of the bridal pair come out of the 
ropip where they have partaken of the JBuvvii repast, the 
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tuaternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom intercept 
them at the threshold and beat them with whips of twisted 
cloths. There is considerable fun and excitement when 
they try to evade the blows. 

When this ceremony is over, all the caste men are 
given a dinner, and in the evening the bridegroom’s party 
must supply toddy to every one of the caste people includ- 
ing women and cMdren. 

Next day they observe the Nagavali ceremony. The 
newly married couple fetch water from a well in four vessels. 
Then the bringing of earth from an ant hill and worship- 
ping the posts of the pandal is observed as among other 
castes*. Then takes place the pot searching ceremony and 
removing off of the Kankanas. The newly married couple 
are taken in a procession in the streets that evening. 

The next two days the party repair to the bride’s house 
where a feasting takes place, and return to the bridegroom’s 
place, after which the “ milk-post ” is removed, and the 
marriage festivities finally closed. 

The expenditure is about the same as among the 
Holeyasf. The most important item is drink and the ex- 
penditure on toddy goes to about Rs. 30. The bridegroom 
pays the whole of it on the Vllyn Sddra and Dhdre days ; 
but on the other days the bride’s father contributes a third 
of what is spent for drinking. 

The bride ])rice is Rs, 12, half of which is paid on the 
Vilyada Sdstra day aud the other half on the Dhare day. 
A widower has in some places to pay an additional sum 
of a rupee and a half as Sautihonna or the co-wife’s 
money. This is more a local than a caste custom. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is kept outside for 
nine days and is not allowed either to touch other persons 
or to enter the inner portion of the house. A shed made 
of green leaves of Lakkili or other plant is put up for her 
residence. The maternal uncle must bring the materials for 
the shed, and pull the shed down on the tenth day when 
the girl bathes. On the first day the girl is bathed standing 
on an old shoe and a broom. If the girl is already married, 
her mother-in-law comes the next day and presents her 
with oocoanuts, plantains, and other things placing them in 
her garment and then gives her a bath. The husband gene- 
rally bears the feeding expenses of that day. If the girl is 

* See Kuruba caste, page I*!-. 

t See Holeja oaste, 10. 
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unmarried, all this is done at the expense of tlie maternal 
uncle. After bathing, the girl is led to .a water-course to 
do Oanga Pitja and tlien she may go inside the honso freely. 

When she is subsequently married, she may live with her 
husband wir.hout any further ceremony. 

Modesty or ignorance often makes girls reluctant to 
disclose their change of state, and when they thiis 
continue in contact with the others, it is believed that the 
])olIution will bring on some evil to the family. 

Tlie consummation of marriage of girls who have 
attainc'd puberty before Ixnng married is put off for three 
months after the marriage to avoid the possibility of any 
issue being born within the first year, which is considered 
inauspiciious. It has been ingeniously suggested that 
this period is meant to ascertain Avliether the girl has 
been chaste before the marraige. 

Widow marriage is allowed and freely practised but Widow 
in some places such ])art ies and their issue form a distinct 
line. A widow may not marry a brother of the deceased 
husband or any of his nearest agnates, and sometimes even 
the whole sept of the deceased husband is avoided. 

A bachelor may not marry a widow. The ceremony is 
simple and takes place in the evening before the house of 
the willow’s father. A meeting (>f the castemen is convened 
hy the Yajamav. All jewels or other property belong- 
ing to the deceased husband are returned to his relatives 
who signify their consent to the union liy accepting a 
'I'dmlmla. ’I’he man presents the widow wiih a new cloth, 
winch she wears. The noAV couple take tlieir seats in the 
assembly on a Kambii. A KaUmi is set up on a Gaddige 
(seat) known as Arfilap'pdna Gaddige (Ara}app4’s seat). It 
is worshipped by the pair. A Tali is tied to it. The man 
and the woman exchange betel leaves and the headman of 
the caste gives them a Tdmlmla. to signify his permission. 

Rither a widow or a woman married a second time takes 
the Tdli from the Kalrnsa and gives it to the man, who ties 
it to the widow. No women who have their first husbands 
living take part in the proceedings of the marriage, but 
tluiy may attend the dinner party. In some places, the 
newly married widow may not show her face to regularly 
married women for three days. The husband has to supply 
toddy to all castetneu. 

The Tera or bride-price for a widow is Rs. 6. A. 

^widow may marry as many times as she pleases, and it is 

0 
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said that the price diminishes at every subsequent marriage. 
Widow marriages are always brought about by the parties 
themselves. 

A divorce can be easily obtained and the divorced 
woman may marry either Ina- paramour or another person 
in the Ktidilce. form ; or she may remain as a prostitiite 
without losing easte. A man who elopes with a married 
w'oman, has to pay the marriage expenses of her husband, 
besides a fine to the caste, befoi-e he can marry her. The 
return of the TdJi tied at the marriage by the husband, in 
the presence of the assembly of the cast emeu and the 
headman, operates as an effective divorce. 

Adultery may be condoned except when a Madiga 
woman inisbebaves with a lloloya man, when she is irre- 
deemably put out of the pale of the caste. It is said that 
a wife who is living in adultery jiiay even after the lapse of 
some years bo reconciled wdth hei‘ bnsbami and go to bis 
])roteotion with any ebildren that may have been born in 
the interval. An unmarrit'd girl committing sexual indis- 
cretion, with a man of the same caste mnl bt‘c‘oining preg- 
nant, is either married to the lat ter in the Ki'kIUt form oi- 
lias her fault condoned ; and any other casteman may sub- 
sequently many her. 

Dedication of girls as is common in this caste. 

Some families have the custom of devoting the eldest girl 
to this life; while in many cases, a girl is so dedicated ii’i 
pursuance of some vow taken at a time of illness or other 
distress. This is invariably done after the girl attains her 
puberty. 

On a lucky day, the girl aftiu’ bathing is taken to the 
temple dressed in now clothes. She is thei e seated on a 
Kambli with a dagger by her side to rejiresmit the bride- 
groom. All the membors of the caste with the headman 
should be present. A Kuhim is installed and the married 
women or Basavis smear the girl with turmeric paste and 
place the lucky things, such as rice and cocoanuts, in her 
garment. The girl then rises and standing in front of 
tlie dagger pours rice OATr it in token of her having 
been wedded to it. Then either the i of the tem- 

ple or a Basaoi touches the dagger with tlio Tdli which 
is tied to the girl’s neck, 'riic girl now carries the 
dagger and phicqs it within the temple. The Pujdri 
hands over to hcV a cane and a bogging pouch which 
she haugs on to her left shoulder. She is then branded 
with a Sankhu and Chakra on the shoulders 
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and sometimes a Chakra mark is branded on ber breast, 
but this is dispensed with if the Bamvi is not a virgin. 
It is said that formerly the girl was required to £.leep three 
nights in the temple ; Init now she spends one night thei’e 
and often tliis is also dispemsed nith. When the ceremony 
is over, the girl goes round and bows to all tlie castemen 
and eld(‘rs and receives (heir blessings. The father of the 
girl must give a diiincf to all the oastenien and give them 
also toddy to drink. 

Such SI girl msxy consort wit h men of any caste except 
51 Holeya, and lier issue, are treated as well as if they were 
legit ii5uit(! m sdl ri'spects. During the Jdlra of Maramma 
the presence of some iVladigsi IhiMavin is secured wherever 
tliey sire avsiihrhle. When new pots s>ro brought fo” this 
worshi]) and when the Iniffsdo is le»l to the sacrificial post, 
iJiiKiiru come |daneing sind singing songs in praise of 
Miiraninui and spil.ting on t he hy-standers. 

A nifirried wonisiii or a widow sometimes becomes a 
Hffstin. or a ])ro8titnt»5 ; but she is not sillowod the status of 
51, regiilsir llan((iu, nor is any elaborate ceresnony observed, 
«'xee])t th(' geiting of the peiauission of the castemen, and 
giving 51 diniK'P. Such women cannot take ])art in any 
sinspicious cei'emoni(!S. 

The dead sire buried i^xecpt in the case of pregnant 
women and lepers whose bodies are, cremated. When a 
pregnsint womsin dies, the foetus is first removed, sis otliei*- 
wise a serious esilsunity is believed to follow. Sometimes 
the ]>ody of a leper or of one killed by wild beasts is buried 
under a hesi}> of stories by KaJlv-Si'vr Or stone 

service. 

The customs observed in prejiaring the body and car- 
rying it to the burial-ground, and the mode of burial are 
the same as in some of the other C5istes.* The body is 
always csirrii'd with the head towai'ds the village, as the 
reverse would be equivalent to bringing the corpse into the 
village, Avhich would result in some calamity. 

After the burial, all go to a well or river, the chief 
mourner bathes and the rest wash their feet and hands and 
return home to see a light kept on the spot where the de- 
ceased expired. After a formal consultation, the headman 
of the (taste fixes a day for beginning the obseejnies. The 
corpse-bearers cannot enter tlie inner portion of their 
houses till the third -day cerenaony is over. On the night 

* See Dombar (Jaste, page 13. 
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of the death, some water is placed at the place and rdgi 
grain spread round the vessel so that the spirit may leave 
its mark on the grain if it should come to drink ; and the 
inmates seriously look for such marks in the moniing. 

On the third day, the agnates get rid of the Sufn.hr by 
bathing. The chief mourner, the corpse-bearers and some 
other relatives go to the grave to offer food and water 

A figure representing the deceased 
is drawn on the spot and a shoe]) or a fowl is sacrificed 
before it. They then place some cooked food on a leaf for 
crows and retire to a distance. On their return home, the 
shoulders of the bearers who carried the corpse are touched 
with milk and ghee. On the tenth day, the house is chianed 
with cow’s urine and sometimes whitewashed, and the 
earthen cooking pots are replaced l)y new ones. A Kalnm 
is kept in the middle of the house and is worshipped with 
the offerings of food and new clothes and a dinner is given 
to all the castomon, followed l)ya general carousal at the 
toddy shoj) in the evening. 

During Siltakn, they do not go to temples or celebrate 
any worship of the family god, and eschew flesh and milk. 
At the end of the first month, they give another dinner to 
their caste people, making Pujn. to the Kn.ln.'ia as usual. Till 
the completion of the luonth, they may not perform any 
auspicious ceremonies in the family. 

They do not perform annual or monthly Srndilhas. 
On the lunar new-year’s-day, Vitinyakn Uhnturihi and Ma- 
hdlayn, Aindvd.sye, all the members of the family bathe and 
go fasting to the burial-ground, where they make Pi'ija by 
applying sandal paste to the stones and burning incenses and 
offering cocoanuts. On retm-ning from the grave-yard, 
they instal a Kaln,'<i( tilled with toddy and worship it, sacri- 
ficing generally a sheep or a fowl. It is said that to pro- 
pitiate the first wife, the second wife offers her Piija in 
the usual way whenever slio wears Im- tlu; first time a new 
cloth. 

SiHnka is observed for throe days for the death of any 
agnate. All except the parents merely bathe after the 
death of a child. On the third day, they go to the grave- 
yard and put on the child’s grave,' some fried grain, milk 
and ghee. They do not observe any pollution for the death 
of daughter’s or sister’s son. 

Social sta- Madigas are the lowest caste found in the State. They 
tns. are a settled people and generally live apart in ill-built 
thatched houses, in quarters outside the main village, 
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known as Mddiga-kM (Madiga quarters). Their habits 
and the nature of their work contribute to make this the 
dirtiest part of the village. The houses have only one en- 
trance with fliniLiy aliuttors and \vithoiit any windows, They 
are divided by a partition wall of about four or five feet high 
into two parts, one being used for kitchen and store, and 
the other, the larger luilf, for slef'iping and tethering the 
cattle. Some of tho.«e living i/i towns have, however, built 
more substantial bouses. T’boy are not allovred to use the 
conimon village well, and have barbers and washermen 
among theiuselvevS. Madigas cannot apjn-oach Brahmans 
within the di.stijice of about twenty paces. Any Brah- 
man who has been ttniched inadvertently or purposely by 
a Madiga must purify himself by bathing, and washing all 
his clothes and renewing the sacred thread. 

They do not employ Brahmans for conducting their 
ceremonies, nor will any B -ahman conde.soend to lend them 
his services. 'Pho Madiga.s will iindoi’ no circumstances 
alh>w a Brahman to enter their quarters, as they firmly be- 
lieve that such a thing will biing on the ruin of their 
families. If unknowingly any Brahman enter their quar- 
ters, they abuse him saying “ pie! Get 

out, yon mad dog ! ’ and after be loaves the place, they clean 
the whole place with cow-dung and water. 'Phis i-estriction 
is, however, gradually losing its force. 

Mjtdigas fn'oly take in recruits from all other castes 
exoejit the liuleyas. The ceremonies observed at the time 
are the same as tiiose observed by the Hoieyas.* 

'Pliey follow the TTindu Law of inheritance. Cases of 
[)!irtition and disputes of trivial nature are settled by the 
pancliiiyats, comjirisod of cithei’ the village ciders or their 
own -caste men. A lin-'Hioi (buightor en-joys the same jwivi- 
loges as a sou in the jnattor of inheritance, while a desti- 
tute widowed daughter or sister is always willingly received 
into her parents’ house or given some article of value at 
the time of partition. 

They have strong belief in omens, both good and bad. 
VV'henever they havo to begin any important ceremony, 
not only are Brahmins consulted for choosing an aus- 
picious day, but they observe many omens. Often, they 
consult the soothsayer if any unforeseen thing happens in 
the house. Children are always protected from evil 

♦See Holeya account, page 15. 
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spirits by wearing charms. They generally put on beads 
strung to the waist-thread, and a 'J'dli Avith 
the figure of H<iiiumanta ®5Vj on 

the neck. A chai’in usually Avoru on the neck 
is a scjuarc metallic piece continuing numbers 
u}) to t) ari-anged in squares, so as to total fif- 
teen ill every line. Thistali has on the other 
.side the figure either of llunwmahta or any 
goddess. Another charm Avorth mentioning 
is a yiiece of metal Avith the figure of a dog, sujiposed to CAire 
the Avhooping cough, which in Kannada is known by the name 
of dog-cough (<39caj 

Madigas arc workers in leather. They have a primi- 
tive A\my of tanning and pre])aring it. They first 
apply chunnani to tluj hides of cows and Irnffalocs iind keep 
them for some days. Tlieu in a pit which they call Gallo. 

iind which they consider saerc'd, a lotion of tlie bark 
of tlie Acarike plant {Ca,i^-iia. niii'icnlala) is made iind tlie 
skins are soaked in if. They then beat the skins with 
wooden nudlets iind .sti eteh them in the sun to diw. I’his 
leatlu'r is iistid for making leather Imckets 
shoes and otlicr simple things. Those in toAvns luive recent- 
ly Iciirnt more refined Avaysof tanning slieeyi and goiit skins 
out of w'hich they yircyiare shoes and sli|)peis. 

When em|,>loyed iis village wafchmen, they iiro known 
as Taldrk. In .some phiees, they enjoy inams foj‘ this 
Avork and other kinds of free smwice such as carrying (Jov- 
ernment property from place, to yilace, and iicting as 
guides from village 1 a) village. '1 hey are also knoAvn as 
lidgaris as they arc bound to serve Avifhout remunera- 
tion. They arc employed as sciiveugcrs in large toAviis, 
and in small places it is f heir duty to sweep the villages 
and keep them elean. 'I’liese variiitions in calling do not 
affect their social status. 

Formei'ly each fiuuily of Madigas Avas attac.hed to one 
or moA’C families of raiyals or agriculturists, whose work 
they had to do and in return get the eustomaiy remunera- 
tion. The Madiga was entitled to take the carcass of any 
cattle that may die in his principal’s house. This (jualified 
kind of serfdom has lioAvever all but died out except in the 
fUral parts. 

A village Madiga has to supply each pei-son who con- 
tributes to his yearly alloAvance of grain, a pair of sandals and 
some leathern ropes for the ploughing cattle. He has also 
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to make the leather bucket for lifting vrater with the hides 
supplied by the raiyat and to keep it in proper repair. He 
is recpiired to lielp at the harvest. In return for this 
service, the Madiga gets, in addithju to the dead bodies of 
cattle bi Ins patron’s house, one bundle of unthreshed crop 
and a Avinuowful of grain*, food for the working man, and 
tlie remnant of the grain left on the threshing-floor after 
measurement. lie is also given other ])en]uisites such as 
food on marriage and other festivals observed in his patron’s 
house. 

n’lie Madigas find a ready market for the articles that 
the;; cm make, but on account of their intemperate habits, 
both men and women di inking to excess, they are poor as a 
class. The child implements of their jirofession are Hampi 
(doL — a siiiall saw), .Iri («o — an awl), Goota — a peg), OH 

(«ro9 — a chisel,) AdiknUu — the stone on which they 

kee]) tlie leather while cidting it), Kodaii — an iron 

juallet), and Gh'Uri ('<^>*0 — a knife). They are .all of a rude 
pattern and the Madigas arc rather slow in taking to im- 
proviid tools. But in towns they generally provide thein- 
sel\es with improved implements of foreign make and also 
use the stitching machine. 

'I'lipiiiilr (3*^^) and lianidholii — the big dimm) 

are the iiistriiinenis they use whenever they have to 
proclaim :tny important event in the village. Tliese instru- 
ments a.re made by themselves. The Tappaie is the charac- 
teristic instrument of the caste, and this has given rise to 
a funetionarv known as Tapjxifpfd (a man who beats the 
Tiippute) who is the Puj<iri in the caste. 

Some Madigas havii taken to agricultui’c. They hold 
lands either in their own laght or cultivate others’ lands on 
Vd'i'ii or other tenure. But uiost of them are either day labour- 
ers or hired servants under raiyats on annual contracts. 

The conditions of the contract vary in different localities 
but the most common terras are for the master to feed the 
servant twice a day. and to give him a Kanihii, a turban 
and a loin cloth, and pau.swpim and tobacco. 

The Madigas, Malas and a few otlier low castes must, Helipion. 
as regards their original religious beliefs, be classed as ani- 
mists or SuMi Avorshipers. They are notorious for their 
allegience to the minor goddesses, such as Maiamma and 
Masaiiainma. The tribal goddess of the Madigas h Matangi 

* aSojijO sSjsd is the popular phrase for this customaiy 
remuneration. 
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which they now call M<i,hd/<il:tthmi or A'di Sakti. Mataiigi 
was said to be the wife of Jaraadagni, the father of Parasu- 
rama, and was also known as Ronuka. She used to go 
every day to a river to bathe atid fetch water for her hns- 
band’s ablutions, and by virtue of her chastity, she used to 
carry the water liooio in a vessel made out of sand. One 
day when she went to a river, a Gandharva king happened to 
pass in tlie aerial regions. The lady, who saw his figure 
reflected in the wafer, had a.n involuntary feeling of admira- 
tion for its symmetrical beauty, an emotion which no vir- 
tuous wife should have towards a stranger. She tried to 
make, as usual, a vessel out of sand but could not succeed 
as the virtue had departed fi*om her. She accordingly 
went to her husband without the water, and when (piestioned 
why she returned empty-handed, explained to him all that 
had happened. Jaraadagni became extremely angry and 
called upon his son Pai'asurama to behead his mother. 
As a dutiful son, he jmrsned Rennka who ran and 
concealed herself in the* Gallc or the pot in which 

the skins are soaked in a Madiga’s house. Parasurfiraa, 
umible to identify his mothei-, cut off the heads of 
all the womim present there and brought them to his 
father. Jamadagni was much pleased with the obedience 
of his son and asked him what boons he would have. Among 
others, he begginl his father to restore his mother’s 
life. The Rishi accordingly granted the boon. Parasurama 
took the head of his mother to the Madiga (piarters where 
he had killed her and not being able to find out her body 
he placed the Jiead on the headless body of a Madiga 
w'oman. When the body came to life, the mistake Avas dis- 
covered and she could not be taken to the Rishi ’s hermitage. 
She thus became the tuttdary deity of the Madigas under 
the name of Matangi. The soaking pot is therefore con- 
sidered by them as Matangi, which they worship with offer- 
ings of turmeric and A'ermilion on Tuesdays and Fridays. .Tu 
some places a grand feast is held f»u Dfpavaji in honour of this 
goddess, when all the inhabitants of the Madiga (piarters 
join together and sacrifice a number of goats, sheep and foAvls, 
toddy pots also ))eiug consecrated in tbe name of the 
goddess. 

Mardinina is another of their tribal goddesses who 
attained her posititm according to a popular story iii the 
folloAving luannoi'. A Madiga boy endoAved with fair 
features Avent in search of cinphjymeut to a far off place 
called Rasuri-patna. A Brahman mistook his origin and 
received him as a student into his family and finding him 
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an apt pupil, made liim proticient in Vedas and Sastras. 
His daujj^liter was given in marriage to him and they had a 
number of children, who, however, unconsciously betrayed 
their base origin by playing at shoe-making with leaves. 
After several years, the Madiga’s mother who had been 
searching every where for her lost son discovered him in the 
guise of a Brahman in this town. Finding it impossible to 
evade her, he got her head shaved and clothed her like a 
Brahman widow, and leather spei'oh should betray her, he 
enjoined her to j»ass ftir a dumb woman. Thus introduced 
into the fa'.nily, she was treated with great rosj)ect by her 
daughter-in-law. But the sight of a. sumptuous breakfast 
loosenoil her tongue and she exclaimed that the sweet cakes 
she tasted were not so good as buffalo tongues. The Brahman 
woman at once knew what this paeant and going to her father 
asked him what would purify an ear-then ])ot polluted by the 
touch of a dog. .lp])lying the means suggested to herself, 
she heaped paddy straw i-ound the house in which the whole 
family was asleep at night, entered the flames and perished 
with ail of them. 

Her stern virtue had its reward. It was oi-dained that 
she shordd thericefoi*tJr become the goddess of epidemics 
under f he rtamc of Mfiri and receive /hi/u ever afterwards. 
Her husband wordd be born again ami again as a he-briffalo, 
her children as small kids and her mother-in-law as a sheep 
and all would be satu-iliced to her. It was also said that after- 
tire buffalo was killed, its eutr-ails shortld bo jrlaced on its bead 
ami a lamp li(. thei-eon, and that the right front leg shordd 
Ire cut and jrlaced across in its rirorrtli as a punishment for 
the Madiga having laid his unholy hands on her- breast. 

Ju almost every village, a temple of this goddess is 
found. In some places she is r-e])rescnted by a large birst 
made of stone. On the oirtbreak of a severe epidemic, 
e.speoially of small-jrox, special festivals in her honour are 
organised. Women dressed in Modi go to the shrine carry- 
iug lamps made of sweetened rice flour on their heads on 
Ttresdays and Fi-idays, Sometimes, in the centre of tho 
village, a spot is cleaned with cow-dung and water and a 
washed cloth is spread thereon. Cooked food* and curds 
are brought from every house in the village and made 
into a heap on which a bunch of margosa leaves is stuck. 
This is worshipped with the offerings of turmeric and Kun- 
kuma powders and incense and cocoauuts ; and a sheep or a 
goat is sacrificed before it when tho devotees can afford it. 

• This Puja is known as (Offering of a rioe 

heap) . 
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A tnuch grander feast is celebrated in honour of 
Mari at irregular intervals, the hostility between the right- 
hand and left-hand groups often coining in the v\^ay of its 
perf’orinanc(“, Tlu' Madigas and the Moleyas take the 
prominent ]»art a(;cor(ling as the lelt or the I’ight baud 
section is in the ascendant. This is meant to comiuoino- 
ratc the fate of Mari’s husband, and at the close of every 
such festival, a he-bnffalo is dedicated for the next celebra- 
tion and allowed to roam at large through the village fields 
and grow fat till the time of sacrifice.* Sometimes addi- 
tional beasts are similarly dedicated as votive offerings to 
Mari on the occuiTeuco of any serious illness in a family. 

The village elders and all the villagei's pay their share 
of the expenditure. It is geiiei’ally in Ghnitra or Vaisdkha 
that the festival is celebrated. The period is proclaimed by 
the beating of tom-tom in the village and during the week 
preceding the evonl., no one is allowcul to go f»ut of tlie 
village. The frying of eatables is also interdicted in every 
house during ihis period. 

An image specially made for the occasion is installed 
on a raised |)lace in a slnai built of green leaves in front 
of the Miiri temple or some other central ]ilaco. In the 
morning of the prescribed ’I’liesday, thi^ Pnjdri of this 
goddess washes the idol and worships it. . I /•<///, s- are 
Itroiight fj’om each house in the village and offered in oriler 
of precedence. 'L'he Pnjdri is always a non-Brahman ; lie 
is either a Kammara, a Be^ii or sometimes even a Madiga. 
In the evening the newly maile image is brought with 
great pomp in a procession accompanieil with loud tliough 
discordant music. It is worshipped near the house of the 
blacksmith who decorates the itlol behind a sci’ecn, 
painting its eyes ami forehead. As soon as the screen is 
removed, a number of cocoanuts arc broken and one or two 
goats ai'e killed. The spectators are afraid of going in a line 
with the idol’s eyes, as it is believed that the goddess does 
harm to the person who catches her sight first. After the 
usual worship, the image is carried by the blacksmith who 
walks oil washed cloths spreail on the way by the washerman. 
Then the whole procession comes to the shed with great 
pomp, a Madiga man knowm as Itanagayi/ai dancing before 
the idol and uttering abusive language. Near the shod, some 

* The owners of the fields dare not turn oat the animal lest they 
might incur tlie anger of Mari. 

t Ha^xgayya is supposed to represent, the brother of Mari s Madiga 
liusband. He is also styled Gosangi 
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sheep or goats are killed and the image is finally installed 
in it, a pot filled with toddy being also consecrated and 
placed in front of the idol. M’iien aus])ieions things 

such as 7'e7/, nose-screw, toe-rings and yellow sio/i 
lare brought in state by t he vdlage hea<lnian and tied to 
bhe goddess. Presents of rice, eocoanuts, betel leaves and 
prccamits, plantains and other fruits are given to the god- 
Uess as if she were a bride, heaped in her garment. 

i In tlie meantime, a party of Madigas fetch the he- 
Ijuft'alo set free in r,he name of Maranima and hold it tight 
by tlu' rones. Its tei.i]>er !ia.s i)oen subdued by keeping it 
on shoi't rations for two or three days previous to this event. 
Some quantity of oil is poured on its head and bunches of 
margosa loaves are tied to the hoiMis. Turmeric paste 
and K nr.knnin powder arc rubbed on its hoa<l. It is then 
taken in ])rocession through all the streets in tlic village, 
Jiiiiifigayya leading it indulging in dancing and abusive 
st)Ug's. As the |>rocossion approaches each honse in the 
village, the inmates tlioreof bring water in a small vessel 
and throw it on the buffalo, and then pom* some oil on 
its head and apply tunuei*ic and Kiinl'iritut powders to its 
forehead. When the buffalo is bpongbt back to the slnsd, 

I it is tied up to a forked post ju.st opposite the image, the 
'Ueck resting on the fork. An Asadi man beats on a drum 
and sings the ])raises of Maramina, i*ceiting the .=3tory relating 
to her birth, nianiag^' and death. Soiuetimes a band of 
Madiga. liufKcrin, ujost fantastically dressed, dance before the 
goddess, while Ranagay ya, also drc'ssed in a queer fashion, 
capers about fre« !y, indulging in filthy language and spitting 
on the i>ers(nis in the way. While this din is going on, tlio 
P/ynVi worshi]).s the god, and waves Amti and sprinkles Tir- 
th<t on the buffalo’s head. A Madiga or a lie^a (according to 
the custom of the iilace) with a single stroke of a sharp long 
scythe cuts off the head of tl)c beast, anotlier man catching 
its blood in an eartlien vessel. As soon as the head is severed 
from the trunk, the tongue is drawn out and the right foreleg 
^of the animal is cut off and thrust iuto the mouth crosswise. 
’The head in this condition is carried to a .small shed (called 
Mataugi’s shod) erected in front of Mari’s idol and kept 
there on a rai.sed platform. A layer of fat taken from 
the stomach of the animal is spread on the eyes and mouth 
and a light is kept burning on the head in an earthen l.'asin. 
Two small kids and a sheep are also killed and their heads 
kept near the buffalo’s. Then a number of sheep and 
goats and sometimes he-buffaloes are killed, so that the 
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whole place becomes reeking with blood. A large quantity 
of boiled rice is soaked in the blood caught in earthen 
vessels, and is mixed with the undigested food found in the 
stomach of the consecrated buffalo. This rice is carried in 
baskets, on the heads of Madigas, followed by Asadi, 
Ranagayya and others, who run ciying out ‘ l\6 hali ’ (receive 
the sacrifice) to a spot on the boundary of the village. One 
oi- two sheep are again sacrificed there and the party run 
round the whole village boundary throwing out the coloured 
rice anil calling out ‘ K6 hali' Similarly all the fields in the 
village are traversed. It is nearly day-bj’cak the next day, 
when this jirocossion i-etnrns to the Mari’s shed. Then 
Aratifs are waved round them and Tlilha and f’raisdda are 
given to them. 

Ill the morning, the slaughtered animals are all 
divided among the twelve oflice-bearers {Aiiagorara-*^^^ 
of the village, and such of them as are not meat-eaters 
make over their shares to the Madigas or Holeyas as the 
case may be. The heads of all the shoe]) slaughtered 
becpine by right the property of the village washerman. 

This fair continues sometimes as long as one week, 
but generally it is finished in three days. Various sports 
are held and the village keejis it as a general holiday. 
Till' idol is carried on the last day to the boundary of the 
village where a now shed has been ]nit up. As soon as the 
image of Maramma is removed from the old shed, the heads 
of the sacrificed beasts kept in the Mataiigi’s sheil are 
buried in it and the shed is burnt down, ’riien the proces- 
sion goes to the village boundary with great jiomp, the 
Asadi singing the praises of Maii, and Rapagayya 
(Gosangi) abusing her and others in the filthiest language. 
At the tiouiidary, the idol is placed on a dais in the new 
shod, and the Fujdri throwing a curtain round, breaks the 
bangles put on it aixl removes the Tali thread, thus in- 
dicating that Mari has entered into widowhood. They all 
return to the village where the Mari’s temple has lieon 
already locked. Next day all the village people collect 
together and set free another buffalo in the name of Mari. 
This restores the married condition of the goddess when 
the temple is opened and all the villagers oli'er cocoanuts, 
etc., to the image and get Tirth'X and Prasdda. 

’I’he other names which the Madigas give to their god- 
dess in different forms are Rujamma Akkayyamma 

Masa^amma K^lamma 

Chaiv^amma Marigamma KolMpuri- 
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yamrna Diirgairma YaJiamma 

and Gangarama The last is always 

worshipped on a Monday near a water- course, Avhile the 
others are worshipped either on Tuesdays or Tridays. 
Miinisvara jo n male s^od or spirit worshipped 

generally hy iliein, the worship being conducted in a 
grove. 

Their worship is conducted either under a inargosa 
tree hi their Haiti, i.e., fpiartnivs, or outside o?) the pre.scrib- 
ed days of the week, the Pnjari being a man of their own 
caste. Tlie margosa tree is considered sacred, as the 
peculiai' dwelling jilace of tne goddess they worship. 

I’heir sh riiK's are generaily surrounded by these trees and 
they do not wantonly cut' them or use then* fuel except 
when cooking in the groves in course of p(U‘foiminga 
Puja. 

Madigas pay I’evorence to tl.eir patron saint Aralappa 
said to 1(0 a conteinporarv of Basavanna, the great 
liingayot reformer, H(' is believed to have shown his 
devotion to Basavanna by presenting him with a ])air of 
sandals made out of the skin cut from his and his wife’s 
thighs. Basavanna being (^Ktremely pleased with his devo- 
tion, gave him lan(ja<lli<ir<i.iif', i.e., allowed him to wear on 
his person the Saiva emblem. Even now Aralappa is 
revered lyv the Miuligas in all important ceromonie.s, such 
as marriage. 

'riiey pay reverence to all the gods of the other 
Hindus. A section among thorn known as I /r.vabluUiada- 
uarif, jne Vaishnavas, having as their gurus 

' Batanis or Srivaishnava Bi'alimaus. Some of the.so become 
Ddsark who earn their food liy begging and whose presence 
is necessary on all im[)ortant ceremonies. Madigas observe 
the Hdli the New Yeai’ and the Ganri 

feasts. 

They have a strong faith in .sorcery, witchcraft and Supersti- 
soothsaynig, and many devil-scarers are found among 
■ them. When ordinary r emedies fail in case of illness, an ex- 
orcist is called and asked to find out whether the sick jierson 
has offended any of the family gods, or his sickness is due 
to any spell cast over him by an enemy, or if he is possessed 
by any evil spirit. If tlie anger of any of the family gods 
is the cause, a vow is nmde to ]>ropitiate it ; but if the 
cause is traced to either a spell cast by an enemy or to an 
evil spirit, the devil-scarer by an appropriate performance 
removes the cause and ties a talisman as a protection 
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Relip^oiifi 

orders. 


against future trouble. Madiga children wear ohamis 
made of leather. 

The gurus of the Madigas are Jainbavas. Those of 
the Vishnu faith who follow Srivaislmava Hrahmans and 
Satiinis as gurus also recognise the status of the Janibavas. 

A’sadi is a Madiga whose duty it is to sing the praises 
of Maranima during her jdtra. He gets heavily drunk 
and goes on repeating the songs ladating to the history 
of Mari, to the riccompauiinent of his drum. A'sadis are 
found scattered in small nuinbers thioiighoiit the State.* 

Gdsangi, which pi-obably ineaus a. cow-eat('r, is an- 
other fiinet ionary whose* presence is necessary during tlie 
Marijn/rn. He is a beggar and lepeats songs relating to 
th(! origin of the caste while j)laying on a stringed cylindri- 
cal instrument known as Jiymkiinc During the 

Mari festival, he repr(‘Sonts Ranagayya, supposed to be 
the brother of Maranuna’s Madiga husband, and hurls 
ill! sorts of foul abuse on her for having destroyed his 
fjunily in that horrible way. 

DdlH Ihisiiva (Msoeortdj is ^ maji of the Madiga oasb^ 
who pays them [leriodical visits atid sings to them of the his- 
tory of Hasava and A.ra!ap]>ii to tin* aocoinpaniment of a 
TomlniriA Ho is rowtirdod with doles I’aised by subscrip- 
tion. Jhild Banava is also credited with the power of 
foretelling events, sucli as famines, that may happen 
during the next twelvti years. He betirs n mndrv, (an 
insignia) of Goni Vxituna (a bull with saddle). 

Madigas have also a. jiriest of their own known as 
Tn]ipiiti(jdX who is a [*i(jdri of their temples, into 

which no other castcinaii is allowed to enter. The office 
of the rdjdri is horeditary. He is iititinted in the follow- 
ing manner. After Itathing, he puts en washed clothes 
and is taken to the temple. There, after Piijd, a necklace 
containing some beads and a Tdli bearing the representation 
of a goddess is ti(*d to liis neck. Thenceforth he cannot 
engage himself in his caste profession of working in 
leather, but has to live on fees levied during marriages 
and by begging. He has to woi-.ship the god, and gets some 
oustomary ])er«jnisites 

* Oolla.s Imvo hIsk :i iiiiin them calleil iin A .sadi, who.se duty is 

also similar. 

t A Tamhih-i i.s a stringed instrument formed like a Vina but with- 
out its note gratlation. 

J Literally a drummer. 
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Ddsayiias who are dedicated to Vishnu are branded with 
Sanlchu and Clhal-m and abstain from working in leather. 

The presence of a Dasayya is necessary in all feasts observed 
by the Desabhaga section. He must repeat the word G(>- 
vinda ” before lie eats. Tlis ])a.r.a]diernalia consist of Sankhn 
(concl) shell), .lagate (gong) and .Havanasi (l»egging bowl 
or pouch). 

MdrJi/tk is a beggar attachi'd to the caste. lie 

begs only frrnn Madigas. He carries a. bugle 
ami a shallosv drum {Tapjxitc). lie is generally invited dur- 
ing mai’riages and .vlien thi'v have to observ(^ the worship 
of the family god. He p:i\s periodical A'isitsand g(^f .s some 
proscribed fees. 

Ihl'kdlaon has alnvady bi-eu d('sci-ibed. There 

are also .login and Nilogdrom among Madigas.* 

Madigas are the lowesl of the “left-hand” section Tribal 
of the coTumuuity. 'I'he whole caste is ^larcclled out into 
groups iudeptmdmit of om* aiiothei’, exc(,>pt that when 
an iniportaiit uiatbu’ has to be setth'd, tlu^ headmen of the 
groups near one another send invitations lo others to 
attend the iiK^etings. These* grou]»s are called luilft’Vitinen. 

Each group has a headman styled Dodda ijojdnK'nni (in 
Kfinuada) or /V,/de j,oJtnn(!vodn (in Telugu), meaning the 
senior h('adman. tlc^ is calh'd Monrgdra (•^o**ri»D') ijj some 
places. He presides o.ei* th<* tribal deliberations and 
gets an additional Tdinhidff. Next to him is the Chill, -a 
yojdvidiui or the junior headman, otherwise calletl lliid- 
tJhimnhi. He presides over tin; caste council in the 
absence of the seni(»r headjuan, and during marriages 
he ofriciates and conducts the ceremony. Under them is 
the Kolhir or Kovdil-ddii being the beadle and as such bound 
to call together all the castemen whenever necessary. These 
also get ext ra Tdiiikildn. The jurisdiction of these officials 
extends, as in other castes, to [)iinishing a man for transgres- 
sion of any caste rules, as, for example, adultery, and to 
admitting strangers into the caste. 

As regards tiieir pi-ofessional organization, it is said 
that each family must strictly adhere to their own j)atron8 
cfi’ principals, and that, in the event of disagreement 
between himself and his patron, no other Madiga must do 
the latter’s work. Such strict rides arc going out of use. 

Where unpaid labour has to be done in villages, all the 
Madigas do it by turns. 

• See Holeya account, page 18. 
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Miscellane- 

ons. 


Tlie Mi'idigas are hard drinkers, both males and 
females indulging in toddy to excess. They eat carrion of 
cattle, sheep, pigs and all other animals except monkeys, 
snakes and a few others. They do not eat in the houses 
of Nuymhiii and Agams, and no one eats in their houses. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Men put 
on the scanty clothing usually worn by the poor among the 
lower classes, namely, a loin cloth, a turban and a Kamhli, 
and the women wear 8in-, but not Ravilcr (bodice cloth), 
the latter being worn only by the liana m. They are a 
filthy class and wash thon)selvf>s only oercasionally ; women 
sometimes dross theii* haii*, but it is generally neglected. 
The Jdmham and the Gdnnvgi wear a Liugn in imitation 
of the Lingayets and put on ashes and sandal in horizontal 
lines .and Akshate mark in the forehoad. They some- 
times enact plays in which they ])ut on disguises and sing 
of the origin of their caste. 'J’hey respect the Akkamlo 
caste and considcsr thes(^ people as their fathers. 
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APPENDIX. 

(List UK Exoc;a'io(;.s Divisions). 

Aiva]]i 

Ankoin 

Ari They tlo not oillior cut or Uuicli iiotnti 

tree ( Proffo/n'x .xj,i fri/i < a'). 

33i|li (85X/)j silver. 

5 13siiid<lri (tOci^so). 

J31u>jfain 

Lillii a, how. 

(.Miatri ( an nmbrelJa. 

Clninalu ants. 

10 Chinnada ^old. 

Chittalu a kind of fuel tree whieli they 

do not use. 

Euimc a buffalo. 

Enn\ or Jlerme butter. 

Goiiaba (T^JiesaJ). 

15 Gong’aqli (rtjsorta)^ a cloak worn ovei" tlie liea«l 
and the face. 

Gujjalu 

Handi (fc.zS), 

lliitti court,-yar<l. 

3Io^^a«.l;j cliief man. 

20 Monnu gold. 

11 mull 

JI utta an ant. hill. 

] 1 n V V'U * , do \v»'r. 

. I i n i V i'lga 1 a w ) . 

25 Kamagatti 

Kainbli (-tfoeiV), u l,lanket. 

Kai'aili (^oa a bear. 

Kengare (“tfonad), 

Kdri a rag. 

30 Kurina a tortoise. 

Kuri a sheep. 

Knsunie a plant. 

Lakkibanda 

Lakkipamada sJisSocS). 

35 Maddale a druui. 

Magi 

.Mallige jasmine. 
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Mandula lierd of caitlc. 

?*Iaml'ma (sioca?^^). 

40. Miiiio-a a fish. 

Muc-]jo1)i>li a i;<l. 

]\riina;^a (m* Nug^i ( ), horse-i*adish 

{M(t} 'iiirjd) 

Najara cobra. 

Nakka or Nai i (“ = \, a jackfil wliicli tl>ey 

iioitlifjr kill nor oat. 

45. J’alu or Ilahi a kind of liorb. 

Pasapu or Arasina ( Vj} tui'inei ic. 

Puli or Hub tiger. 

Sada (^*^). 
f'akila 

50. Sannakki a species of rico (husked paddy) 

Koge the leaf of palms, sugarcane or 

scr(‘w-])iiu^. 
d'cdaniani 

Y.dachi ( Ii^. jiijubc. 

Vakila (c^Jiizj). 
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I'DIG AS. 


I'(Jigas are found in almost all parts of the State — Name. 
Mysore and Shimoga Districts containing the largest 
number. The caste profession is draaring toddy from 
date (] 'chain trees. They do not operate on other 

classes of palms which yield a similar liquor. Their 
number as given in the Census of 1901, was 48,156 of 
whom 2.5,020 wore males. 

They have no other names or nicknames given to 
them. Sometimes they call themselves in mutual corres- 
pondence “ Sons of the goddes of the toddy pot ” (Sura 
Bhfindlesvari-tnakkalu — a title which 
was apparently coined for them on account of its eupho- 
nious sound. 

Various derivations are given of the word I'diga. Derivation 
Some derive it from the word l’dchu( meaning to of the term 

draw, w’hile others say that it comes from I'dalu 
that is, the name of the toddy tree in Telugu. In some 
parts of tlie Shirnoga District bordei-ing »)u the Bombay 
Presidency, Diey are styled Iligaru (‘aVrttfo) w’^hich is said to 
be a corrupt form of Jlisdru that is, drawers 

(of toddy), but it is more likely that this term is another 
form of the word I’ciigaru, 1 having been substituted for 
a local peculiarity. 

The toddy drawers of Malabar are known as I’lavar 
(Tiyar) which is said to be derived from the word Simhafa, 
the ancient name for Ceylon, it having been surmised that 
the term “ must have passed through Simhalan to Sihalan 
and Ihahin and finally to I'lavan*” llavars are the 
drawers of toddy from the cocoanut tree which they are 
believed to have introduced into India.t It is doubtful 
whether the I’digars are really allied to I'lavars. 

♦ Malabar Manual, page 145. 

t Compare Tenkiyi ( j that is, Tenkalu-kayi, t.e., fruit of 
the South. 
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Language. 


Origin. 


The word T'diga appears to be derived from I'cji 
meaning toddy and it corresponds with the Tamil words 

(I’li) and ^stsSI (E’li) and with tlie Telugn word 
(I'ndre) all of which mean toddy, the termination it/a (*^) 
being a noun suffix denoting occupation ( 

Their language is Telugu and except in the Western 
districts where they have forgotten their original language 
and adopted Kannada, they speak it at home. Even those 
who s[)eak only Kannada are not regarded as a distinct 
caste for marriage and other relations. 

The I'digas claim to have been originally Banajigas 
who became a distinct caste from the profession adopted 
b}i them. They exalt their calling by attributing to it, as 
usual, some supernatural origin. While going in a jungle 
with l^ai’arneswara, it is stated, Barvati felt sore athirst, and 
they could find not a di-op of water. Seeing a date tree 
Barvati felt that its juice would be sweet and Siva seeing a 
Bauajiga going to a village with hissti-ings of bangles slung 
on his shoulders, commissioned him to pierce the trunk of 
the tree with his tiident in the manner pointed out by 
Barvati. 

The man placed his bangles on the tree and using his 
Lingam thniad as a slijig foj- his feet while climbing the 
tree, he filled his Linga box Kai(idig<‘) with the juice 

and offered it to the goddess. The gods found its taste so 
delicious that they commanded the man to adopt this 
profession and to supply the gods in Indra’s paradise with 
the liquor and bo ensure that the drawer may not be 
tempted to appropriate the arnbi-osial liquid to his own 
use, they bound him with a strong oath nevci' to drink the 
licpior he drew. I'he Bauajiga thus lost his religions 
emblem as well us his former jirofession. The truth of 
this story may be verified by the resemblance of bunches 
of date fruit to a bangle seller’s Mallara i.c., a sling of 

bangles slung on the shoulder). The liquor thus supplied 
led to drunken brawls in heaven and the man who was 
mainly responsible was made to drag tin' inebriated gods 
back to their places, lie was thence known as Bdiga (that 
is, one that drags). 

Another account traces their descent to two Rishis. 
The poison that was tlu’o wu out by the great serpent when 
he was used as a rope for churning the ocean poisoned all 
the waters of the world. To save the Devas from thirst, 
Siva commanded the Rishis Kaundinya and Karupya to tap 
the Kadamba (date) tree for its juice. Goddess Barvati 
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herself showed them how to make the cuts on the bark, 
and Siva distributed the liquor to the gods using the shells 
of margosa fruit as drinking cups. These Rishis were 
appointed as hereditary vendors of liquor for the Dhva- 
loka; but after some generations, their avarice tempted 
them to adulterate the precious juice and they allowed 
unhallowed persons to touch the divine drink. They 
were of course doomed to fall after this, and they are now 
the I'^igas who are to cater to the wants of lower classes 
exclusively, the higher classes being forbidden to drink. 

The projiibition against drinking by the higher castes 
is ascribed to a different cause by another story. In the 
war between Devas and JIaityas (gods and demons) the 
latter possessed a great advantage in the power of their 
prie.st Sukrachkrya to revive all the dead v;arriers by 
means of a mantra known only to him. The D6vas pre- 
vailed upon their Guru, Brihaspati to send his son as a pupil 
to the house of the rival Guru, so that without revealing 
his purpose ho might learn the priceless mantra. The boy 
was received into the family and so ingratiated himself by 
his good conduct as to be regarded as a son. The demons, 
however became suspicious and resolved to kill him. In 
order to place it beyond the power of Sukracharya to 
revive him, they burnt the body and mixed the ashes in the 
toddy which the Guru drank. Missing the favourite pupil, 
the high priest discovered by his superior vision what had 
been done. He could of course bring the piipil to life but 
he himself would die in the ])r()cess. To overcome the 
difficulty the wise priest brought the boy to life, and as he lay 
in lus stomach, taught him the secret mantra and enjoined 
him to use it to revive his Guru after he came out of the 
latter’s body. The boy thus achieved the secret object of 
his mission.* After this experience, Sukracharya was so 
convinced of the dangers of drink that he cursed the liquor 
and prohibited all Dvijas (twice born classes) from touching 
it on pain of excommunication. 

I'4igas are immigrants into Mysore from the Telugu 
country. One tradition gives ilajamahendri as their 
original place, while another says that they came into 
Mysore from Penukonda Danana Gauda otherwise 
styled as Nirvana Gau(3[a and Gopal Gau^a; related to each 

* It uiuBt be added however that the D^vas did not derive any 
benefit, for out of flieit cunning plot, Sukr^charya’s daughter falling in 
love with the revivified pupil asked him to nuiiTy her, and on his refusal, 
bestoived on him a curse which deprived him of his new found vit^ue. 

B 2 
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Endoga- 
moiis divi- 
sions. 


other as brothers-in>law, are mentioned as the two men 
who founded the caste. In addressing each other in 
formal correspondence they mention their connection 
with these two names in the superscription of their letter 
as follows : — 

Of the pure Odtras of Kaundinya and Karuiiya> 
the progenitor of the line of Gdpalagauda and .Nirv4^a 
gauda and worshipper of the goddess of the toddy pot. 

This caste contains two main endogamous divisions 
namely: — (1) Macldi or Saclia (=^J^-liqnor ?*»iS-pure) 
I'digas and (2' Belinda (^S^-jaggory) or E’ni ^^ei-ladder) 
r^igas. Tlie former are also .styled IJ'ru I'digas (village 
dwellers) in contradistinction to the other division who 
used mostly to reside in date groves and were thus called 
Kadu I'digas (jungle dwellers). 

Maddi I’digas practise the profession of drawing 
toddy and vending it to others for drinking, while Bellada 
I’dijras would convert the juice into jaggory. This latter 
work which is carried on in tlie toddy groves has now 
been almost wholly discontinued and both classes are 
engaged in supplying toddy for di-inking. The IJ’ru 
I'di gns never drink toddy themselves while the Ka^ii 
rdigas indulge in the habit; and it is said that this is 
the chief cause of their becoming split into two endo- 
gamous groups. 

Another division is said to liavc existed formerly 
under the name of Dandu i'digas (/.c., Army I'digas) 
whose duty it was to follow an army to tap trees near 
camps and supply the liiiuor to the soldiers. It is possible 
that this was ouly the name of the profession. At any 
rate, no representatives (»f this section seem to exist now. 

Tln^ people of the two sections do not dine with each 
other and it is claimed that Jiollada I'di^^as are inferior to 
the Sacha or U’ru Tdigas Avhose houses they do not enter. 

In some places in Mysore and Bangalore Districts, the 
Sacha I digas are agun divided into three groups known as 
A /fdnanf'i/tivara tt v((ftam(in(u/(iv(irH> 

Arvnfiiimiuteydxhvm sioScoossdjj 

those of seven families, those of thirty families and those 
of sixty families. These eat together but do not inter- 
marry except that, it is said, the members of the 
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‘ seven families ’ take girls from tlio class of the * thirty 
families ’ but not vice vemi. The origin of those sub- 
divisions cannot be traced. 

l’(Jigas have two oxogamous divisions styled S’asme- Exogamoas 
yavaru ) ^ud doddeyavaru divisions, 

former are said to belong to tl.o Kariiny:) gotra and the 
latter to the Kaun^mya gotra. 'I'hese divisions are com- 
mon to the two sections of tlie I’digas, They have, in 
addition, family names, which are Ihe names of places from 
widen tlieir respective ancestors emigrated, as for example, 

Solurivaru ,^^oT»b^X) — of Soluru village,', Jai^apallivaru 
( of dadapidlii, Atliirivaru — of At In r) 

etc. It luav be noted liere that all the Teluiju castes 
found in the State have family names which are generally 
indicative of exogamous restrictions. 

A woman is taken to her parent’s liouso on the Eirtli cere- 
occasion of her first pregnancy. In the fifth or seventh 
month, they celebrate the ceremony of decking her with 
flowers and jireseut her with new clothes and entertain 
her husband and near relations at a feast. The husband 
is cxpcctcil to eschew certain acts during this period sncli 
as killing an animal, or carrying a coryise. lie is con- 
sidered to be in a, 11 impure state and is not allowed to 
besmear a Inidal jiair with turmeric paste. Pregnant 
women are carefully kept in a dark place on eclipse days, 
so that not a single ray of the eclipsed luminary might 
reach them.*' 

On the birth of a child the woman is considorod 
irayairo for five or seven days. When the chiUl’s navel 
cord is .severed, on the day of birth, tlie wound is staunched 
with a red-liot needle, and this treatment is belie veil to 
[irevent tht.i child from getting convulsions. At the thres- 
hold of the confinement room, an old winnow and a 
broomstick are kept and a bunch of margosa loaves is 
stuck to the dooi’ frame. Tlie woman and the child ai e 
made to bathe on the fifth or the seventh day, the whole 
house is cleaned and whitewashed, an ! all cooking earthen 
pots ai‘e replaced by new ones. A Brahman is made to 
purify the house by siirinkling holy water liefore cooking 
is begun for feasting the castomen. The child is named 
by the paternal aunt and is put into a cradle for the first 


* TlieSe are not so nincli caste as general 8uperstiti()n.s and it is 
believed that if an onclvnii* exposes herself to such rays, the child will 
have some bodily deformity such as ‘ hare- lip/ 
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Adoption. 


Marriage. 


time tliat evening. Sometimes Dasayyas are invited for 
repeating tirumantra and perform Pftja during the night. 

The name given is usually that of the family God or 
of a deceased ancestor and it is selected by the eldest 
member of the family. Sometimes a soothsayer is also 
consulted. If a child gets ill or suffers from other mis- 
fortune, the name is sometimes considered unlucky and 
another is given in its stead. Like others, men of this 
caste try to deceive the God of death, by naming a child 
after some low or filthy object to show that they attach 
no particular value to its existence’ There are uo names 
pecidiar to the caste, but the names O’bajiga 
Anjaniga («9ow^rt) and Dfisiga (oaJorSj are most popular. 

Adoption is generally practised. The boy to be 
adopted must be of the same exogamous division as the 
adopter, and so a sister’s son or a daughter’s sou cannot 
pi’operly be taken in adoption. A brother’s son is prefer- 
able to a stranger. When thei’e is a daughter, a sister’s 
son is generally married to her and made an illdtum son- 
in-law, and a man who has no daughter sometimes adopts 
a daughter of one of his cousit)s for this purpose 'i'he 
chief part of the ceremony is removing the waist thread 
of the hoy and substituting another before a caste gather- 
ing. Some present is usually given to the natural mother. 

Polygamy is somewhat common, as an additional 
wife is useful iu attending to bouse or trade business, but 
the common reason for marrying a second wife is the want 
of issue by the first wife or her bodily infirmity. The first 
wife is gonerall}' a consenting party and lives amicably 
along with the new partner. Polyandry is unknown. 

Marriages of adults is the rule, though marriages of 
infants are celebrated w'hen the parents are in good cir- 
cumstances and wish to adopt customs considered aa 
respectable. Twenty is about the general age of marriage 
for men. The hnsband must always be older than the 
wife. They observe the usual rules about the prohibited 
degrees of marriage, A man may marry two sisters, and 
two sisters may be njarried to two brothers. Exchange 
of daughters is allowed and practised. When two families 
exchange daughters, the tent, or bride price is not, as a 
rule, paid by either party. When a girl is married before 
puberty, she remains iu her parent’s house, except for 
casual visits to the husband’s house, till she attains woman- 
hood and the consummation of marriage takes place. 



if the pair are considered compatible, the bridegroom’s 
father commences the negotiations. The formal compact 
is openly made at the Vilya Sastra (be^el leaves ceremony) 
at which tlie intended liride is seated on a kambly and 
presented with now cloths, and betel leaves and areoa nnts 
are exchanged between the father of the bride and the 
father of the bi‘idei>rooni. 'I’ho girl's father is to give a 
dinner to the castemen. 

The marriage takes place in the house of the bride- 
groom whither the bride’s party repair, on the evening of 
tlu' day previous to the <*o»unjencenHnit of the ceremony. 
On the fii-st day, the ])arties fast till midday and theii go 
outside the village to worship a snake-hole. This snake 
worship, is known as Naijni-a-l>mi. T’.ic mortar and pestle 
to which a yellow dyetl cotton thia'ad is wound arc wor- 
shipped by married women in iiie marriage house and then 
they go with four new eartlien pots to a well or tank to 
bring home holy water which is used for 

cooking food. A pandal is erected on twelve posts, and 
the maternal uncle of the bridegroom brings home a branch 
of tlie KaUi wood to servo as ‘ milk post ’ after offering 
Puja to it. A ])aokage with fiv(! kinds of grains is tied to 
it and the post, is wrapped Aviih a yellow cloth supplied by 
the wasliennan, and it i.s imbedded in a liole in which a 
bit of gold, a pearl and a bea'l of coral and some butler and 
milk arc ]»l!iced. The persons to bo rnaiTied are then 
seattal on jilanks separately and are rubbed over with 
turmeric bridal ceremony). 

The next day they celebrate the Devaruta or Gotl’s 
feast at which the Vaislmava section of the I'digas invite. 
Dasayyas to perform Puja and distribute p/vwo'du. Then 
a party of twenty-four married women go to a ])otter’s 
bouse and bring the sacred jiots which are ilepusited in 
a room* on a btd of manure mixed with nine kinds of 
staple grains. Tlie maternal uncle brings a twig of a 
Nerale (.1 ambolaiiaj ti'oe and ties it u]) to the milk-post ” 
He is subjected to considerable banter and 
rubbed with turmeric as if he were a woman and present- 
ed witli Tambfila and soiru? money. 

The Mithiirta or the main ceremony takes place on 
the day. It is begun very early at about 2 a.m., 

with the Bira-gudi cereuipny. At a place where three 


* The Bellada ( Ja^c^nry*) section keep these pf^s oa the 

inarnage dais and worship them everyday during the marriage. 
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paths meet a spot is cleaned with oowdung and water, the 
person who cleans using only the left hand,and it is decorat- 
ed with lines of rangoli powder drawn thereon and a bow 
and an arrow are placed near it, a screen concealing it 
from view. New clothes and jewels to be presented to 
the bride are also ])laced there. The whole thing is 
worshipped with the offerings of cocoaiiuts, sweet cakes, 
etc. A number of boys with marks of lucmafi put on them 
are taken there. Plantains and sweet cakes are stuck to 
the arrow and the bow and the arrow are given to one 
of the urchins. Ho runs round the screen three times 
followed by the other boys who all shout loudly and make 
great noise. At the end of the third turn, they scatter and 
run away in different directions. Then the party noise- 
lessly return home without once looking back. Tt is said 
that this proceeding should not be witnessed by strangers. 

The bathing with maleiiirn, the procession of the 
bridegroom, the tying of the tali and the worship of the 
secred pots all take place more or less in the same order 
as in other similar castes. The bride’s sister does the 
honour of welooiniug the bridegroom, first serving him 
with food and sweet cakes. His maternal uncle ties the 
bhdbJduga on his turban ; and the bride’s brother (jocu- 
larly styled Icddagn or monkey) is fantastically rigged 
with margosa leaves round his head and walks in front of 
the procession carrying a bow and an arrow. He is also 
called Billina- Kotcha or Kencha of the bow. The bride- 
groom carries a dagger in his left hand wrapped in a piece 
of red cloth. As they approach the pandal, each 
party throws handfuls of half-pounded paddy at the 
other.* An A' rati is waved at the entrance to the bride- 
groom Avho is then led straight to the dias, and made to 
stand facing the East. 'I'hc bride is then brought by her 
maternal uncle and made to stand opposite to the bride- 
groom, a cloth being held up as a screen between them. 
A Brahman Purdhit is in attendance and under his direc- 
tion, the bride and the bridegroom place cummin seed and 
jaggoiy on each other’s head. The screen is removed and 
the couple sit facing each other and tie Kankanas or wrist 
threads, to each other. 'I’hen the bridegroom ties the Taji 
(or the lucky thread) to the neck of the bride. This is 
considered the essential and binding portion of the 

* Amoug the Bellada Idiga section the entrance of the pandal is 
decorated with a t<>rana made of bondi (CSj 90 & the ends of newly woven 
cloth) dipped in turmei-ic water. 
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ceremony. They are made l,o join hands and tlie assembled 
people including the Patel and the Slianbhog of the place 
and the caste Yajaman pour niilk (9^*5) on a cocoanut, held 
fast by the couple in their joined iunuls. They now sit 
side by side with the hems of their clothes knotted to- 
gether and married women rub them with turmeric. They 
then I’ise from their seats, go round the ‘ rnilk-post ’ three 
times holding each other by the hands and then go into 
the room in which the arii^dni pots are installed. The 
way is obstructed I)y the bridegroom’s sister who, on a 
promise from«her brothei* to give her either the first-born 
slaughter, a cow or some other article of value, is induced 
to leave the wa>'. In front of the ariKctiis, food styled 
liuvva consisting of a mixture of sweetened rice, plan- 
tains, ghee and curds is served in two dishes at which the 
couple with their near I'olations sit to eat. Two jaggory 
cubes are given to the couple. Each bites off a slice out 
of it Sind gives the remaining portion to the otlmr to cal. 
On eating Lbivva, each paroy throws a two anna ])iece into 
the dishes in which also they wash their hands. The 
brother-in-law of the bridegroom throws ont the contents 
of the dishes and takes the coin. In the evening, the 
coupl<5 are shown tJie star Arnndhati. 

On the Nagavali day, the coujde g<jt tlieir iiails pared, 
fetch eai til from an ant-hill and make it into twelve halls 
and place one near each post of the paiidal with offerings 
of food. The pot-searching ceremony lakes place on the 
dias, at AvhicU they are asked to pick up a gold or silver 
ornament la nose*screw and a bangle) concealed in a pot 
of coloured water. Whoever first picks rip the gold is con- 
sidered to bo the future dictator of the family. In the 
evening the bridegroom carries the manure and the sprouts 
of grain sewn in the bed under the ariceni pots and goes 
in procession to a fig tree near a water course, the bride 
carrying the kalasa. The plants and the manure are 
thrown at the foot of the tree, and three small stones are 
set up there and worshipped along with the kalasa. The 
couple pour twelve potfuls of water to the fig tree and go 
round it. They then make Puja to Ganga in the water 
course and carry two pots filled with water on their heads. 
After return home, takes place the worship of Simh^ana 
or the improvised seat at which the headman of the caste 
officiates and distributes betel-leaves and nuts in the pre- 
scribed order of precedence. The Tambilia to God is first 
set apart, then one each to the Guru, Desa and Ga^i 
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and then twelve Tarabdlas to tlie Yajmau (headman). Tlieii 
the remaining betel leaves and nuts are distribvited to all. 

Next day, the conple and some Others go to the 
bride’s village, s|iend one or two days in feasting in the 
bride’s father’s house and I’etnrn to the bridegroom’s. 
On a subsequent auspicious day within the first month, 
the ‘milk-post’ is removed after jjoiiring some milk over it 
and the girl is sent to her father’s house. 

The bride price or te.ra, is lls. 15 and this should be 
paid partly on the day of betrothal ( Vijya-^^astra) and 
the balance on the Dhare day. It is reported that for- 
merly there wei-e two s(;ales of U'm Ks. I 5 and Rs- oO ; 
if the higher tera was paid, the girl had to be sent to the 
husband’s house at once and the latter might refuse to 
send her back to her fathei’’s house ; but if the smaller sum 
was given, the husband was bound to send her whenever 
her father went to take her. Now this distinction has 
ceased to exist and Rs. 15 only is ])aid. 

Whc-n a girl attains puberty, sIk' is considered impure 
for three days, during which ])eriod she is kept in a shed 
of gr(^eii leaves in the yard of the house. As soon assigns 
of womanhood ai'e discovered, she is given a bath and sent 
into the shed being di-essed in a white Sire (garment) .sup- 
plied by the washerman. Every day the girl is given a 
i)}ith, her cloth is changed and fresh green leaves are put 
on the shed. The usual gatherings of tuarned women in 
the evenings, the exhibition of the girl before them in 
state, distribution of turmeric and kunkuraa to the gather- 
ing take place, and the girl is given some rich food con- 
sisting of pulses, sugar, etc. At dawn on the fourth 
morning, the girl pulls down the shed and throws away 
the materials at a distance. She is then bathed and is 
admitted into the outer pai-t of the house. The spot where 
the shed stood is cleaned with cowdung and tvater and an 
Kde ('^l of curds and rice is placed there on a plantain 
leaf, incense is burnt and a cocoanut broken. The house 
is purified by a Brahman Purdhit who kindles Hdma fire. 
For twelve days more, the girl is exhibited in the evenings 
in the company of married women, presents of cocoanuts 
plantains, etc., are given, and urati is waved to her at 
the close of each sitting. The expenses of the first few 
days are borne by the husband’s party, if the gij-l has been 
already married, or by the maternal uncle if she is un- 
married. This is called a shed feast inniA), After 

twelve days, the house is whitewashed and purified. On 
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tlie spot where the shed stood, au Ede of cooked rice and 
green pulse is offered. A fowl or a sheep is killed in the 
girls presence thei’o and a dinner to the casteraen 
follows. 

If the girl has already been married, an auspicious 
day is fixed for the consuunnation of the marriage, ]jro- 
ferably witfiin the KJtli day. 'rhe couple are seated 
together and rubbed with turmeric. The girl i8])resouted 
with fruits and fiowers, and the couple begin to live 
together from that night. Hut if the giid is unmarried 
tlu^ second ceurse of osijcx is put off and is done a few days 
before the marriage. But her consummation cannot take 
place within three months after the marriage, or till after 
the Gauri feast, at which she wor6hi[)8 the goddess and 
gives presents of Haginu * to some married women. 

Widow marriage styled Kutike (union) is generally 
allowed, though it does not find favour with one of 
the sections. Widows with children do not generally 
marry again, hut a young widow, as soon as she 
loses her first husband, is sent to lier ])arent’s house, if 
she is disposed i,o wed anotlior. They say that so long as 
the widow remains in her husband’s house no proposal for 
her second marriage can he entertained. Bachelors are 
not allowed to many widows, and the widow is not 
allowed to marry the brother of her deceased husband. 
The ceremony of widow marriage always takes place in 
the evening near her father’s house and in the presence 
of castemen. No married women attend the ceremony. 
The man that wants to marry the widow begins negotia- 
tions with her father who, if he consents, lays the matter 
before the castemen. The latter send for the relatives of 
her deceased husband and get their consent to the propo- 
sal. When this is given, any property of the hiisband 
which the Avidow still has including even the tnli is re- 
turned. The tera or bride price payable is half that of 
the first marriage. It is said properly to belong to her 
first husband’s heirs, but generally the latter decline to 
receive it as derogatory to their dignity and give it away 


* Sonic grains sncli as rice, clluil and other pulses, with combs, 
powder boxes and ether articles of female toilette are placed in a new 
winnow and covered over with another winnow and pref'cnted to 
married women on occasions in wliich they are to be honoured — es- 
pecially on the day of Gaiiri-l uja which falls on the third day of the 
first fortnight of BhMrapada ( August-Septeinherl every year. The 
main object is to secure for the hostess a long and pros]>erou8 married 
life. These presents are known as Bagiiia 


Widow 

niai’i'iage. 
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Divoi-cc. 


Death ce- 
remonies. 


to the castemen. I'he ceremony observed at the marriage 
of the widow is simple and is generally held on a 
Wednesday. The widow to be married is given a bath and 
l)rought to the assembly by other widows or remarried 
women. She puts on the now clothes 2 )resented by the 
man and gets new bangles, bither the headman of the 
caste or one related as maternal uncle ties the Tali in the 
name of the new husband. In some places this is done 
by the man himself. Paii-fnipari is distributed to the caste 
people and a dinner is given. The woman may afterwards 
put on turmeric and kunkuma, tlu^ signs of married life, 
and for all intents and purposes is tioated as a mxdtaide 
f married woman), except that she cannot take part in 
marriage ceremonies. It is reported tiiat her children 
are freely admitted to all the privileges of the caste, and 
may be married into families of the regular marriage con- 
nections. 

A man cannot divorce his wife for any other reason 
than that of her adultery or loss of caste, and the wife can 
separate herself from her husband only if the latter is 
thrown out of caste. If they do not agre(i to live to- 
getlier, the caste pancliayet enipiires into the case ; if the 
woman is at fault she is outcasted, but if the fault be on 
the side of the man the woman may live separately. In 
som(5 parts of the state a Avoman divorced or separated 
from her husband may marry under kd/ikr form, while in 
other parts the caste dicipline is stricter and the woman is 
not allowed to marry so long as her first husband is 
alive. A woman living in oaminal intimacy with a man 
of the same caste may have her fault condoned at the 
option of the husband ; but if she is found in adulterous 
intercourse with a man of a lower caste, she is put out of 
caste. Such women are generally branded with the sym- 
bols of Vaisbnava faith, Sankha and Chakra, and become 
public women. If one of them dies, her body is not 

touched by any of the Idigas, but. is disposed of by 
Ddsayyas. An unmarried girl becoming pregnant by a 
man of the same caste, may have her fault condoned, and 

married to him subsequently under Iciitike form. Idigas 
do not dedicate Basavis. 

Idigas bury the dead, but the bodies of those suffering 
from leprosy are burnt, because they believe that their 
burial prevents rains during the year. Pregnant women 
dying are in some places disposed of by ZraZ/Msere (burial 
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under a heap of stones) and sometimes the dead bodies of 
lepers are exposed in the woods under a shed so that they 
may be eaten away by birds. In caSuS of burial the body 
is laid flat with the head turned to the south. The corpse 
of a married person is carried by four persons on a bier 
but that of an unmarried person by hands. When 
burying, a pie piece is placed in the nos*^ril and the pit is 
closed in. On the grave, a mound is raised and the chief 
mourner plants Ttnnhe plants at the four corners of the 
gi'ave, with his back turned towards it. Then a shovelful 
of earth is thrown on tau-h spot and some coin placed 
ihere, the latter being taken away by the Iloloyas as 
'iK’lftln'ujn . If the death has occurred on a Friday or a 
'^Puesday, instead of cooked rice being carried in a pot 
by the chief mourner, some quantity of uncooked rice is 
tied np in a, bundle to the end of the shroud nrnl when the 
corpse is buried, the bundle if untied and the rice kept at the 
head of the body and the grave is closed in. After the 
body is so dis})oso<l of, the party go direct to a water 
course, where the chief mourner bathes, othei-s w’^ash their 
hands and feet, and all return home and see the light of a 
lamj) placed at the spot wdierc the deceased expired. 
Then the relatives offer betel leaves and nuts to tlio people 
of the deceasiid’s family by way of condolence and go to 
tiu'ir houses. As usual, on the spot of tlie deceased’s 
death, walor and light .ne kept in the mglit for tlio spirit 
of the deceased. The men who carried the body may 
not enter tlie inner parts of their houses till the third day’s 
ceremony is over. 

On tliat day, if the deceased was unmai'Hed, only 
milk and clariHod Imtter and some parched grain are 
placed on the grave and no other ceremony is observed. 
If he was married, all the agnates go to the graveyard 
with cooked food, a hen being killed for the purpose, and 
after burning fi'ankincense and breaking a cocoaiiut, offer 
the food on the grave in a plantain leaf and invoke tlie 
deceased to come and pnrtake of it, which ho is supposed 
to do when crows devour the food, in the evening, all the 
agnates and other near relatives bring each of tliem a fowl, 
one seer of rice and some incense, and present them to the 
deceased’s family. Those pi-ovisioiis are cooked. A Kalaaa 
is kept in a room in the deceased’s house and the food is 
offered on leaf plates. After burning incense, they close the 
door of the room and retire to leave the ancestral spirits 
free to partake of the feast. After this, some milk and ghee 
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are rubbed on (be shoulders of the corpse-bearers to re- 
move the effects of having carried their inauspicious bur- 
den. Some butter is smeared on a stone image of a bull 
(Basavan a) and a little of it is put into its mouth That 
day all the agnates must eat in the house of the deceased. 

All the agnates have to get rid of the Sutaka. by bath- 
ing on the eleventh day. The Brahman Purdhit purifies 
the house and presents of money and provisions are given 
to Brahmans and Jangamas. They cook the day’s food 
with the fire made by the Brahman for sacrifice. Some of 
the food is offered on the grave and a little scattered on 
the roof of the house for crows. In some places in the 
Mysore District, cooked food is taken to a water course 
and served on a plantain leaf on the bank. They make 
jmja to the spirit of the deceased and then let the plantain 
leaf carrying the food float away in the water to be carried 
to the deceased. The corpse- bearers are invited to the 
house whore the chief mourner smears their shoulders 
with milk and ghee while they arc seated on a y>ounding 
pestle. I'he Tirunamadhari section, known also as Dosa- 
bhagadavaru, invite Satanis to worship Chakra that night. 
This is attended with drinking as usual, but the Tejigas 
themselves keep away from taking part in it. 

Ten days is the pei iod of Sutaka for the death of 
manned persons, and three days for unmarried persons and 
distant agnates. Kor daughter’s children, only bathing is 
enjoined. They abstain from milk and sugar and do not 
put on their caste mark.«, and the other members of the 
caste refrain from eating in their houses, during pollution 
They make offerings (.0 the ancestors generally on the 
Mahalaya New-Moon day and on the New Year’s day, but 
they do not perform any anniversary BrMdhas for the 
dead. 

The 1 ciigas are of the eighteen Phanas or the right 
baud section, and their professional weapon (the spatula 
or the scraper) is engraved ou the bell and ladle carried by 
the Chalavadi, Avhosc presence is necessary on the occa- 
sions of all extraordinary ct3reinonies. Bellada I'digas were 
formerly a wandering tribe and used to pitch their huts (of 
date leaves) wherever they had the work of tapping trees 
and making jaggory. They are considered lower in status 
than U'rn-I'digas, and in villages they generally live in a 
separate quarter. I’digas, as a class,- occupy the same posi- 
tion as Bedas. The barber and the washerman give them 
their services withont any demur. They may draw water 
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from the common village Tvell, but are allowed to enter 
only the outer parts of temples. 

They are desh eater.*?, and eat sheep, goats, fowls 
and fish, but do not eat beef, monkeys, snakes, etc. They 
are perfect teetotallers ; but the Bella section are said 
to be not so particular. They do not consider themselves 
higher in status than those wlio indulge in drinic, but 
attribute their abstinence to tlie injunction of their tribal 
deity. It is said that formerly they were not eating 
fowls, but now this abstinence is not observed. 

I digas are in comparatively easy circumstancr's and 
build houses of a substantial character. There is iiothing 
typical ill the construction of their dwellings except 
perhaps that in front of their houses, they have generally 
an enclosure soinetimes covered with thatch roofing in 
which they tether their doiil'ey.s which are einyiloyed for 
carrying liquor from the toddy' trees in leatlier pouches 
slung on their backs. Sometimes ponies are used as 
beasts of burden foi* this purpose, and many of them keep 
riding animals also. 'I’hey consider bullocks sacred and 
nev(>r use them for carrying toddy. 

'I’liey^ liavi' a larger pi’ojiortion of y)ers6ns who have 
learnt to rinid and write than other castes of the same 
status. Brahnian.s are allowed to minister to them as 
priests and are employed on marriage and other festive 
occasions. I’hey are also called in to yiiirify their houses 
after jiolliitiou of .leath. They have a Srivaislmava 
Brahman known as TatAchaiya of Tirnmalo as their guru 
and .some have .Satani gurus likewise. These are given 
money presents (generally a hana) and provisions whenever 
they' visit their disciples ; but they have no authority to 
emynire into caste disputes, unless their help is sought 
]>y the Yajamau of the caste, to whom tliey are carried in 
the first instance. 

Outsiders belonging to any recognised higher castes, 
such as Okkaligas may bo admitted into their caste, though siorTof" out' 
such admissions oc-cur \'ery rarely. As usual, these admis- aiders, 
sions are hronglit about for tin; yiurpose of forming or 
legalising sexual union. 'I’he ceremonies observed are the 
same as in other oasfes * and such converfs though at first 
kept apart, merge in the general community' in one or 
two generations. 


* See Monograph on 864* Caste pp. 15 — 16, 
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They generally resort to caste Punch&yati to effect 
partition of property. Sometimes the youngest son is 
allowed the first choice of the share and then the next 
above him. The share given to a father in a partition 
during his life is said to belong to the son who defrays 
the funeral expenses at his death. A married daughter is 
not given any portion, * but a widow or an unmarried 
daughter living in the family is given some article of value 
or a field for her maintenance. The marriage expenses of 
unmarried sons are first deducted. With those few 
qualifications, they follow the general law of inheritance. 

They believe in omens, miracles, sorcery, magic, 
soothsaying, etc., and whenever they imdertakean import- 
ant work, tliey consult a soothsayer or a Brahman 
astrologer. 

The caste is a well organised one. It is divided into 
several groups, each having its own headman. The jurisdic- 
tion of each group is known as Kattemane under a headman 
styled a ‘dauda.’ He has a Kolkar or messenger to help 
him or is served by a Chalavadi of the Holeya caste to do 
his eri ands in summoning people and other matters. The 
Yajanian has the lead in the determination of caste dis- 
putes, the admission of strangers and excommunication of 
members and in the conduct of wu)rship of tribal gods. He 
is given certain perquisites— either present of cloths or 
money. 

Idigas worship 8iva and Vishnu without any undue 
partiality for either. They also do Pflja to minor deities, 
such as, Muidsvara, Maramma and Durgi, and offer animal 
sacrifices. Their special gods are known as Katamesvara 
or Katamadevaru, and Yellarama or Surabhandesvari (that 
is, the goddess of the toddy pot.) Some of them keep at 
home images of these gods and offer P6ja, on Mondays to 
Kiitaraadevaru ai\d on Tuesdays and Fridays to Yellamma. 
They celebrate the worship of these gods periodically on 
a large scale, when all the members of the caste living in 
differrent places at a coiivenient distance meet together 
for one or two days of feasting. 

Katamadevaru (the god of woods) is said to represent 
Siva who had to conceal himself in an r<Jiga’s house once. 
The latter was a man of such virtue that the trees would 
bend down of their own accord to allow him to tie the toddy 

• Proverb One that has 

been sold has no connection with the house. 
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pots as he walked along. Siva wishing to test whether ho 
had a worthy mate, went to his house during his absence 
disguised as a beggar and tempted his wife. He did not 
succeed, and the husband returi.ed while the pretended 
beggar was inside the house. Not finding any other place 
of concealment, the disguised god entered a toddy pot and 
was discovered when his breathing set up bubbles in the 
toddy. The real rank of the luendicant being discovered,, 
he was worshipped by thel'digaand his wife, and promised 
to stand as the god of his tribe and commanded chat he 
should be invoked as KatamaJevaru in palm groves. 

If this story is an attempt to render the calling of a 
toddy drawer respectable, that about Yaliamma w'as meant 
to discover an «-xcuse for adulteration of the liquor. 
Once she appeared to one of two brothers in the disguise- 
of an C'rdinary mortal and asked him to fill up the shell of 
a margosa fruit with toddy for her. He thought she 
must be insane and sent her away. The other brother was 
however ready to humour her, and though he om])tied all 
the pots in the grove, the shell remained unfilled. She 
mentioned tlu’ee trees that had been untapped ; but even 
their sap did not fill the cup. At last, he begged the wo- 
man herself to solve the difficulty and she advised him to 
add a pot of water from a well to the liquor, and when this 
was jjourod, the liquor ran over the sides of the cup and 
flowed in three largo sti’earns. She then drank the liquor 
drawn for her from the resc-rved tree ( known as Hasavi 
tree), an<l was so pleased that she dro])ped handbds of pre- 
cious stones from her cloth and vaiii^bod. She has ever 
since been worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the tribe. 

When they tap the toddy trees for the first time in 
the year, they select one or more (generally tliree) trees, 
the side leaves of which t])ey clear. At the foot of one of 
tliem they iiistal, on a bed of sand, a stone which they call 
Katamiidevaru. They worship it in the usual fashion, but 
ofi'er only cocoanuts. They never tap these trees and to 
identify them from the other untapped trees, they split all 
the leaves in the middle, and any one who ventures to tap 
a tree so marked is liable to be excommunicated. 

They hold periodical celebration of the worship of 
these gods. There are temples dedicated to them in many 
places in the State situated in or near the groves of 
toddy trees. Once a year either in Ohaitra (March, April)^ 
after Ugidi, or about the time of E'kadasi feast (Asha<Jha — 
June-July), they observe the yuja of Yaliamma when they 
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set up two pots full of toddy, in the yard of the house. 
The devotees of this goddess of lower castes, are in- 

A 

vited. The Asadi (who' is a man of the Madiea caste) and 
the Tdatan^i, aBasavi woman of the Madigas also take part in 
the worship. He sings the praises of Yallamma and repeats 
the story of her origin, and Matangi pours forth abuse on 
the goddess, dances about and exhibits herself in ridiculous 
l)Ostures. It. is said that if a man and his wife approach 
each other during this Jatra, it is pollution ; and it is be- 
lieved that the Piijari will be able to discover the guilty 
parties. If he marks then during the time the goddess 
has possessed him, by putting garlands of flowers on their 
necks, they will have to live for ever afterwards apart from 
each other. 

The other god worshipped is styled Mdtangi. It is 
also worshipped once a year on the day Yallamma’s Piija 
takes place. It is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with toddy and decorated with red flowers and margosa 
leaves. The pot is installed on a bed of ragi under a mar- 
gosa tree in front of Yallamma’s temple. After the wor- 
.ship is over, the toddy pot and the articles offered to it are 
given to a Holeya who is regarded as their Halemaga. 
Sometimes it is given away to Jdgin of the Kuruba, Hole- 
ya or other caste who are styled Darsanadavaru 
that is, persons putting on cowries and painting their bodies 
with turmeric and Kunkuma. 

Near all important toddy shops (which are always 
situated at some distance from the village) they have a mar- 
gosa tree, at the foot of which on a platform is built a 
small temple for Yallamma. Before the selling of liquor 
t)egins, the Tdiga places a small quantity of it near the god- 
dess as an offering. On Tuesdays and Fridays, they ofl^er 
Puja by burning incense and breaking a cocoanut. 

They worship all the village and other local gods and 
observe the principal Hindu feasts, such as, Ugddi, Gauri 
and Ganesa feasts, Hipavali and Sankranti and fast on two 
days in the year, Sivaratri inMagha(January-February) and 
Ekadasi in Ashadha (June-July). Besides the Hindu gods 
they occasionally worship and make vows to Mahammadan 
Pirs and take part in Moharrum festivities, tying a Iddi 
thread and becoming Fakirs, as they call it. 

Idigas have a class of beggars known as Enutivallu 
who visit them periodically and receive some 
presents. They are said to be custodians of the tribal 
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Tiistory of the caste which they recite during their visits. 
They are also said to be I’^igas with whom other I'<Jigas 
may eat, though there is no intermarriage between them. 

There is nothing peculiar as regards their mode of 
dressing, men putting on the usual clothes such as short 
breeches ( ), and turban. Their women do not use 
the bodice, though people living in towns have taken to this 
item of di'ess also. Women get tattooed between the ages 
of ten and twenty-five, the designs being similar to those 
used by other classes, except that of a toddy tree which is 
peculiar to this class. 
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MEDAPfi. 


The Med6rs (sS-: are makers of bamboo articles, 

such as mats and baskets. They are higher in status than 
Korachas who also are of the same trade, and the splitting 
knife tliey use has the emblein of a iri-s'ula engraved on it 
to indicate their superior position. Tlieir number was 
5,774 at the Census of 1901, tlio sexes being equally 
represenied. They arc chiefly found in the Shimoga, 
Kadur and Mysore Districts. 

Their common name is Medara ( ), of whi'di the 
literal meaning cannot be ascertained. ^In the Mysore 
District, they are known as Giaurigas and some- 

times call themselves tiauri-Makkaiu (Gauri’s children), 
as distinguished from Bestas who call themselves the 
children of Gaiiga (Gange-Makkalu— Gangaaud 
Gaui'i being popularly regarded as rivals in the love of 
Siva. It is said that they eschew flesh during the season 
of Ganri worship (beginning on the third day of the Bh6- 
drapada month — August-Septembery They also say 
that they were originally a sect of the Bana jigas, separated 
from the main body by reason of their profession. Some 
claim to be descended from Vidura, Avell-known in the 
Mahabharata ; but the origin of this story is apparently 
nothing moi'e than the similarity of that name to the 
Kannada word Bidaru (iita- ') \vhich signified bamboos, the 
chief material with which they work. 

Gavariga was Kavariga originally and means a splitter 
(of bamboos) ; and this word apparently gave rise to the 
fancy of their being Gauri’s children. 

'rhey have a story that they are descended from a 
person who was created specially for making winnows for 
Parvati, the consort of Siva, having come out of the mouth 
of Basava ( Siva’s bull) while he was chewing the cud after 
swallowing grains of iron. Siva turned the serpents on 
his body into bamboos. The divine customer was so 
pleased with the man’s handiwork, that she offered him 
basketfuls of precious stones in recompense. But the fool 
did not know their value and ran away from his good 
fortune. The Gods got disgusted and ordained that he 
should never gam more than a pittance from his trade. 
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Bndojgamona The M^dars are divided into two linguistic divisions ; 
divisions. Kannada Medars and Telugu Medars. Besides these divi- 
sions, the Medars are divided into the following groups : — 
( 1 ) Gavarigas found only in the Mysore District, (2) 
Pajli Medars and (3) Banijikara Medars. 'I'liese divisions 
confine their marriages among themselves and do not even 
eat together. They do not know’ how these divisions 
originated. They say that the division known as Bandikara 
is so called because they use a cart on which they 

carry their god, whenever the latter has to be taken in 
procession. 

Bicogamotis The division Gavarigaru has two exogamous septs, 
divisions, namely, Belli-kula silver division), and Nagara-kula 

( cobra division). These groups if they ever were 

of totemistic nature, have at present, lost that significance. 
They vaguely say that the Belli division ])eople should not 
properly speaking use silver toe-rings, but that pr’ohibition 
is not generally ob.served. The Nagara-kula Gavarigas, 
in common with oth(>r peojile, consider the cobras Bacred 
and do not kill them. 

I’alli Medars who were jirobably immigrants from 
the lamil country, are said to have a large number of 
exogamous divisions, such ns A' In l.-nln — Banyan 

division), Sainpiijf Kmc — a thorny tree) 

leiilo, mid Knitil/ii l-iila, with the usual prohibition 

as regards the objects denoted liy these names, 

The Baiidikar Medars have four exogamous divisions 
grouped into two sets of two allied divisions, persons of 
each set being related as brothers and sisters : — 

(1) (a) Nayakana Bidn * juid 

(/>) Musakanni Ib'dii 

(2) (u) (Jaudana Bidu and 

(//) Rattara or Ratna Bi'du or 

These divisions have not any totemistic significance, 
but seem to be hasi'd upon their respective functions in 
caste constitution; thus the Yajaman of the caste belongs 
to the Nayaka sub-division and the next man styled 
Buddhivanta, to the Banda division. 

Medars have other divisions which are neither endoga- 
mous nor exogamous, c.;/. people of one marriage booth and 
of two booths and ; of Gold 

Ariveni eststrS painted witli ornamental drawings) 

and Silver Ariveni (siv plain Ai iv^^ii pots). 

• Bi4u menus the .same thing as lie^igu or Kula, viz., a division. 
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As in other castetJ, a woman is taken to her pai-ent’s fertli 
house for the first delivery and on an auspicious day in ceiomonies. 
the seventh month, she is ^iven a sumptuous dinner and 
presented with a Sire and a bodice cloth. On delivery, 
the woman is considered impure foi- nine day's when she is 
confined to a room, the usual precautions, sucli as placing, 
at the door, old shoes and shoots of an Ankdle plant, being 
taken to prevent the inoress of evil spirits. The woman 
and the child are eiven a bath on the ninth day, w'hen*t.he 
neighbours belonging to the same caste, do her the lionour 
of presenting her with tnrnieiic and kanktnun and bring 
a potful of hot watiw ('ach tor her bath. The husband 
gives the usual iliuue"’ to all the castenieii and in the 
evening an old cruille is worshipped and the cliihi is put 
into it and rocke<l by an elderly matron. The child i.s given 
a name, generally in consultation with a soothsayer. The 
practice of giving opprobrious names is common. They 
have no peculiar typical names. 

The tonsure cei-etuony takes place in the third year of 
the cliild, when tlie ear-lobes are also pierced. This must 
be observed in the. temjde of their family god, Avlien all the 
relatives eathor and present the child with some coins, the 
father of the child giving the usual caste dinner. 

Adoption is allowed and practised. They say that Ailo])tion. 
oven a sister’s son may he adc.pted, the latter ceasijjg to 
belong to his natural father’s stock. The ceremony is the 
same as in other castes of similar status, the natural 
parents getting some presen t.s. 

I’olygamy is allow(“d. but is not generally' practiscid un- Miuriagc. 
loss the first wife liapy'ons to !»<> barren or sulTeritig from aii 
incurable disease, (hi account of the geiieial poverty' of the 
caste, the men are as a rule satisfied witii one wife. As 
regards niari’iage relations, persons belonging to tho same 
/iit/a are prohibited from marrying eacli other even to the 
remotest degree of relationship, the affinity to tlie Inihi 
being ti-aced through the inale.s. A man may not marry 
the daughter of his iiiaternal aunt or of paternal uncle. 

The daughter of a paternal aunt or of a maternal uncle 
may be married. Elder sister’s daiigliter may be taken in 
marriage, but not tliat of a younger sister. Two brothers 
may be married to two sisters and two si.ster.s may he taken 
in marriage by one man either simultaneously or at different 
times. Polygamy is unknown. 
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Boys ai’e married at 15 years of age or upwards. 
Girls may be married either before or after puberty. It is 
not considered derogatory if a woman remains .unmarried 
all through her life, provided her continence is not 
questioned ; but, as in other castes, she may not take 
part in maridage ceremonies, and on her death, her body 
is carried without a bier for burial, and with the third 
day ceremonies, her obsecjuies are finished. When a girl is 
married after puberty, before the marriage ceremonies are 
begun, she is treated to the ceremony of Osage when she 
is seated on a Mane in the evening in the company of 
married women and has lier garments filled with cocoanuts, 
etc. The husband’s father presents her with a cloth 
When about to rise from the Mane, the bridegroom is 
made to lift her up and carry her to a room and leave her 
there. This is called Sobhaua iisual, the 

consummation of marriage is put off for three months 
after the marriage. 

The offer of marriage comes from the father of the 
boy who on an auspicious day proceeds to the girl’s house 
with some castemen. 'I'he Vflyada Sastx’a ■ (betel leaves 
cei'emony) takes place there and the girl is presented with 
a. new Sir^ and a Ravike. A Simhasana or an impro- 
vised seat is worshi])ed and jhin-.'snpuri is distributed to all. 
In some parts of the fcState, this ceremony is treated as 
having a binding effect on both parties ; and when this is 
done, if eitlier party withdraws from the contract, not 
only have they to pay the othei- painty’s expenses and a 
fine to the caste people, but the girl is depidved of the 
privilege of the full mari'iajje ceremonial subsecjuently. 
It is usual for the bridegroom’s party to pay a portion of 
the bride price on this day and to give some jewels to the 
girl. 

The marriage ceremony proper generally takes place 
in the boy’s house, whither the other party repair on the 
evening of the da}-^ previous to the Devaru^a (God’s feast). 
On this day two pandals are put up, one before the bride’s 
house and the other before that of the bridegroom. Two 
sets of milk posts of either Atti (fig) or Ka].li tree are 
brought and set up in the pandals and two sets of Ariv6ni 
pots are installed in the houses of the bride and the bride- 
groom. Each party observe the Ddvarfita in their own 
house to which their relatives are invited. 

Next day the Dhare, Kankana-tying and TAli-tying 
ceremonies take place in the usual order and the couple 
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are made to eat food from the same dish in front 

of the Ariveni pots in the boy’s house. In the evening, 
the couple are shou'n the star Arundliati. 'Fhe tying of 
the Tali forms the essential and the binding jiortion of the 
ceremony. In the night of the same day, or in some 
cases, on the following day, another Dhare styled Tumbo 
Huvvina Dhare ipac i takes place in the pandal 

put up in the blade’s house. All the ceremonials observed 
in the moining arc gone through again, and tiie girl is 
given away for the second time, by' the maternal uncle. 
At this ceremony no Brahman is re<juired to be present. 

The next ceremony is known as Gindi Sastr-i 
j -luj takes place on tlio day following the 
l)hai‘e day'. This day' the hi idegroon: steals a bangle 
from the bride and a brass vessel fi-oin the 

father-in-law'’s bouse and coucoais liiinsolf in his house. 
From the bride’s house, a procession goes headed by the 
bride herself. She is made to search for her husband, 
and by mistake finds out his broi-her. The latter is 
caught, his hands l)oiug tied up 

the marriage house dressed in a fantastic manner, garlands 
of castor berries being put on his neck. 'I’lie mistake is, 
liovvever, found out to the idiagi’in of all, and the supposed 
thief is lot fi’oe with some ju’esents to compensate for the 
annoyance. '[I'he real thief, the bridegroom, is subse- 
quently discovered and is led to his wife’s house whore he 
is propitiated so as to behave better in future. 

In some parts of the State, this ceremony' is varied in 
the following manner. The bridegroom pretends to be 
dissatisfied wdth his wife and runs away intending to 
marry another. Then the bride and her brother or a man 
r'dated to lu’r as brotlier disguised as a woman go to the 
bridegroom’s house. ’I’hc feigned bride cajoles the bride- 
groom and offers herself to become his wife if he is not 
satisfied with his other wife and brings him to the bride’s 
house wdiero the mistake is found out. The bride bows 
to him and implores his pardon. The father-in-law pro- 
mising good presents, the liridogroom consents to take his 
wife. They are then made to sit together and ai-o be- 
smeared w'ith turmeric. 

The next day takes place NAgavali. 'I'he couple 
undergo the nail-pai*ing ceremony and after bathing go 
out in state to fetch earth from an ant-hill for the wor- 
ship of the pandal posts.* Then the pot- searching 

* See Kuruba account, page J4. 
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ceremony and the untying of Kankai^as take place. In the 
evening Simhasana Ptija is observed and the milk post is 
removed after. pouring some milk on it, and a portion of 
the pandal is pulled down. 

During these days, Medars do not kill any anirnal 
and their dinners consist of purely vegetable food. The 
following day is devoted to the caste dinner, given in 
honour of the marriage, for which several sheep and 
goats are killed and all the relatives are treated to copious 
libations of liquor. 

The bride-price varies from R.s. 12 to Rs. 24. A 
widower has to pay sometimes double this sum to get a 
wife. It IS said that if a maternal uncle marries the girl, 
the price is lowered and sometimes it is excused. But 
when he does not marry her, he has no light to share in 
the Tera obtained from others. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for seven days during which time she sits by herself in a 
shed of green leaves erected outside the house. ' >n the 
seventh day, she is admitted into the house after bathing ; 
but for the first sixteen days she is not considered as fully 
purified. If she has been ah’eady married, the consumma- 
tion takes place on the sixteenth day. 

Widow marriage is allowcii and freely practised. It 
is said that a woman is not allowed to marry more than 
twice but the practice varies in different places. The 
usual degrees of prohibited relationship are avoided in 
such marriages also. A widow ma}' not marry her hus- 
band’s brother, and in some cases, not only his near 
agnates Imt the whole sefit to which he belonged has to be 
avoided. It is genei’ally a w'idoAver or a married man that 
is permitted to marry a willow ; but if a bachelor has to be 
married to a widow because of their living together before 
the union is sanctioned by the caste, the man is married 
to an Ekka plant first.* This form of the marriage is called 
Kutike or Sirmjike and is performed on any day in the 
evening time before the father’s house. The ceremony 
observed is the usual ono.t Married women do not attend 
the ceremony, but they may join the dinner given on the 
occasion. The couple are seated together on a Kambli, 


* In some places, Sliimo^a for instance, a bachelor marrying a 
widow is not admitted into all the social privileges of caste, unless he 
maiTies again a virgin in the usual manner. 

t Vide Koracha account, page 12. 
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widows throw rice on their heads and the husband ties a 
Taji before castemerii It is reported that in the Shimoga 
District^ after dinner the couple are sent away from their 
village and have to spend that night in a neighbouring 
village. They return tlie next morning and then may live 
together without any objcM^tion. The remarried widow 
does not suffer from any serious disabilities and her issue 
may be married by those born of a. regidnr marriage. 

The bride price or Tera for a widow is Ks. 12 which 
{>roperly belongs to the relatives of her ])revious husband ; 
but generally the latter do not condescend to accept it 
and it is either appropriatinl by the woman’s fatliei' or is 
spent in giving a feast to tlie castemen. 

Divorce is permitted on account of tlio wife’s rdiil- 
tery, or the husband’s loss of caste, and sometimes on 
account of continual disagreement, and the divorced woman 
may many again in the Kutike form. In cases of tlie wife’s 
unfaithfulness witli i\ man of the same caste, the paramour 
is made to pay the hnsl)amrs marriage expenses anti a 
fine to tlie castemen before lie marries the woman to 
render the issue legitimate and to retain liis caste status 
unimpaired. A.(lultery witliin the caste may bo condoned 
at the o})tion of the Jnisliaiid, after the levying of a small 
fine from the paramour, but if lie liappeiis to be a man of 
lower caste, the woman is outcasted. 

Medars do not dedi(\ato girls as Basavis. If a girl 
becomes pregnant liofore marriage by a man of tlie same 
caste, he will be compelled to marry her raider a rnotlified 
form of marriage in which some important ceremonies 
such as the worship of the Arivenis are omitted. 

Medars gonei'ally bury the dead. Sometimes they 
practise Kallu Seve (burying under a heap of stones) or 
cremation, when the deceased has met with an unnatural 
death or was suffering from leprosy. The corpse is buried 
with the head tin ned to tlu? south. The eldest son, or if 
there is no son, the nearest agnate acts as tlie chief 
mourner. After disposing of the body, all return home to 
see a liglit kept on the sjiot where the deceased expired. 
The headman of the caste and other relatives pay visits of 
condolence and settle the order of the funeral rites to be 
performed. 

'The Desabhaga section invite the Sdtani priest to 
worship the Chakra before the body is removed to the 
burial ground. They observe their usual rites secretly in the 
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night. The others observe the third day ceremony and the 
eleventh day ceremony. On the third day they offer cooked 
food on the grave and wait there for the crows to eat 
it. If crows do not toach the food, they promise to the 
deceased that all his dying requests, if any, would be scrupn- 
lously complied with ; but if the crows still persist in not 
coming, they let in a cow to eat away the food. On return 
home after bathing in a river or a well they receive Tirtha 
from a .langama priest and Bandara* from a Goravayya 
and then eat their food. 

On the eleventli day, they repeat the same ceremony 
and give a dinner to the caste people, after having the house 
purified by Puny aha. Sometimes they give another dinner 
to their caste people either on the twentieth day or some 
other day within the end of the first month. This removes 
the pollution finally. 

The period of mourning, or Siitaka is twelve days, when 
they abstain from meat, milk, and sweets and do not use 
the caste mark on the forehead. They do not observe the 
tSiaddha ceremony, but on the Mahalaya new-moon and 
Yugadidays, and on the Gauri feast, they worship an earth- 
en pot filled with water in memory of all tiie deceased in the 
family. They believe that persons dying in a family are 
I'oborn in the same family and that on this account, children 
should bo given the names of the deceased ancestors. 

There are both Saivas and Vaishuavas among the 
iVledars. They also pay respect to such minor gods and 
goddesses as Maramma and other village deities. The 
Saivas often embrace the order of Devaraguddas and are 
initiated into it by a Eudraksha bead being tied round the 
neck of the })erson. Vaishnavas sometimes become Dasai’is 
and have Vaishanava symbols branded on their arms. 

The tribal deity of the Modars is variously known as 
Durgamma, Knkkavadadamma Malalamma 

and Chandamma This goddess has 

temples dedicated to her in different places, in some of 
which men of .Vlediirs officiate as priests. Periodical 
worship of this goddess is held when invitations are sent 
out by the Yajamans of tlie Katteraanes to all their con- 
stituents to assemble on a particular day. Contributions 
towards the expenses are levied. Along with the image of 
the goddess new bamboos are kept and worshipped. It is 
said that people of no other caste are allowed to take part 

* Baii4ii'a is the turmeric, Knnkama and Vibh^ti used in worship- 
ping the deity. 
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in the celebration. A number of aniroala are sacrificed. On 
this day no one, not even a child, is given any food till the 
Piija is over. The bamboos are cut into small pieces and 
■distributed to all, who have to use them for some article of 
wicker work which they sub.^equently prepare. The fes- 
tival is closed with a common dinner. 

On a day after the Dipavali, they repair to a. jungle and 
-offer Fuja to uew-bamboos (Hosa-bidaru Pujo-^'-''^ 'otwrfo 
On a cleaned spot, a stone ie set up and three bundles 
of fine bamboos fi’eslily cut, are placcal beside it. The 
Pujari, who should have been fasting, offers a sluu'p or a goat 
and they all feast on tho meat. In some places, the Puj.iri 
then proclaims that no one should attend to their proies- 
sional work for the succeeding three days. Any transgres- 
sion of this injunction to take tlieso holidays brings on 
expulsion from caste. On a subsequei.t day, ibey go with 
their implements to the jangle, and after breaking a 
cocoannt and burning incense near a bamboo bush, they 
-cut the bamboos for their work. 

There is another deity called Gidada Muttaraya 
-(tree spirit) which they worship periodically, with the 
object of preventing tigers and other wild animals from 
molesting them. 

They revere a female named Medaru Mallamina who 
was saifi to have been a very pious woman during her life, 
and consequently deified after death. They worship also 
r ragararu. 

U)ilike Korachas, the other caste engaged iu bamboo Social 
splitting and basket-making, the Medars are settled 
people and are found usually in towns w'here their labour 
is largely in demand. In such places they have a sejiarato 
quarter for tlicmselves but are not prohibited from living 
with other castes of the same status. Tlieir rank in the 
social scale is about the same as that of Bedas and they 
are not regarded as impure caste, as the Buriids arc in the 
Bombay Presidency. The barber and the washerman 
give them their services and the former also pares their 
toe-nails when shaving. They draw water from the com- 
mon village well. They do not enter the iruior jmrtions of 
.a temple. 

They belong to the Right Hand section f Eighteen 
PhaiGias) and their professional implement, namely, the bam- 
.boo-splitting knife, is engraved on the bell and ladle, the 
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insignia of the Eighteen Phaiias, which is kept in the cus- 
tody of the Holeya servant known as Chalavadi. The latter’ 
is invited to be present at all important ceremonies, such 
as deaths and marriages, and gets some fees. 

Medars have no objection to take into their caste men 
and women belonging to a recognised higher caste. The 
purificatory, ceremony obsei’ved is slightly branding the 
tongue of the novice with a bit of gold or a margosa stick, 
after bathing and making him pass through seven sheds 
which are set fire to as he leaves them. The Kolkar of the 
caste puts Vibhuti to his forehead and announces the fact 
of admission into the fraternity. 

They follow the ordinary law of inheritance and 
generally determine their disputes at caste Panohayatis. 
They have a. strong belief in omens and magic, and when- 
ever they be,gin their day’s work, they offer prayers to 
their cutting implement and observe good and bad omens 
before they start for bamboos in the jungle. 

They are flesh-eaters and eat sheep, goats and pigs bTit 
eschew beef and reptiles. They arc also intemperate drink- 
er.s and indulge largely in liquor on festive occasions. They 
eat ill iho liouses of Jvuriibas, Gollas and Ppparas and the 
only castes wlio eat in r.lieir houses are Holoyas and Miidi- 
gas. It is said tliat in .some places Agasas also eat in 
their houses, but the practice is not uniform. 

Medars generally do not employ Brahmans to conduct 
their ceremonies, but their own ])eople officiate at them. 
Saivas respect .Tauganis and Vaishnavas Satanis, and get 
Tirtlia and Prasiula after funerals and ether ceremonies. 

Medars are a well organised caste. Each of the en- 
dogainous divisions has a tribal constitution independent 
of other divisions. They have Katteinaiies at important 
places where they al.so have the temples of their tribal 
deity. The head of the caste is the Yajaman or Gaiida 
who belongs to the exogamous division styled Nayani Kula. 
He presides over the meetings to enquire into their caste 
disputes. He is assisted by another man styled Biniga Gauda 
ri^cs) or Buddhivanta (sOoa who belongs to the 

T 

Gauda or Ratta division. Whenever caste disputes arise, 
the matter has to be reported to this official who disposes 
of trivial cases himself. In serious cases, he submits the 
matter to the Headman at a general assembly. In widow 
marriages and other important occasions, such as admitting 
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a stranger into the caste, he has to signify his assent by 
marking the party’s forehead with Vibhuti (ashes). These 
two offices are hereditary. They have also sometimes a 
Kolkar who is appointed for each occasion to act as con- 
vener of caste meetings. These officials are given small 
presents for their services. 

jVlediirs are cane-splitters and makers of baskets, Ocoupa- 
mats, winnoAV.'^ and other wicker work. Their work is 
always in demand but is not lucrative. Tliey have adiiered 
to their caste jtrofessioii, and only a few of them are agri- 
culturists either ov/ning lands or cultivating them on Vara 
tenure. are day labourers. 

jMedars split the b:iniboo from the top or tiie thin i nd Muscel- 
wdiile the Korachas split it from the bottom. They do not laneous. 
know the reasou but do not on any account tlepart from 
the practice. 'I'he Korachas, moreov(n', do not luive a 
trident mark on their knives. 

They have a Ila'einaga belonging to the IToleya castot 
who pays them periodical visits and gets the customary fees. 

But. the Baiidikav section of the Mddars have a Flalenuiga 
who belongs |.o tlie Medar ca.sto. He is styled Paiichainaga 
( and is not allowed to practise their caste pro- 

fession. d’ho progenitor of the I’anchamaga is said to iiave 
p rloi'ied a lauiiboo iViun those belonging to :uiother Bandi- 
kar Medar and \va,s cmisecpaently thi'own out of ciiste. Ho 
.subs('(punitly impU)reti tln^ niei'cy o! his casteinen who took 
pity on him and eonvoi-ted liiiii into a llalemaga agreeing to 
])ay a Haiia. from each family for his mainttmance. 

Tber<’ is nofliing penadiar in the dress of the Medars ; 
woii'en wear t he Vnxiitu^ cloth and get tattooed, the designs 
being the oi-dinarv ones. 

O u 
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Gollas or Gauligas (’^ n^vrir?.') nninbtired 142,291 
according to tlie last Census, the males being about 2 
per cent in excess of the fermiles. Only about JVS per cent of 
their number have their ii.iditiunal profession of cowherds 
as their princi])al vocation, the rest being either agricul- 
turists or day labourers. ^I’hey are as a class illite’ ute, 
only about I'd })er cent knowing how to I'oad and write. 
They art' an indigenous caste in Mysore like the Kurubas, 
and are found largely in the 'Ihimknr District, Obitaldrng, 
Hangalore and Kohir coming next in order. 

This caste sometimes styled Urn Gollas j — 
Town Collas) ha.s to be distinguislnal from Ka<^u Gollas 
j or Jungle Gollas. Jn ])arts of the malnad, the 
uarneGaujiga (wliich has the same meaning) is used iiist(?ad. 
'I’liey sometimes style themselve.s Yadava-knla £>) 

or Krishna-k.da, as they profess to belong to the same 
casit as Krishna. Thev also style themselves Gollai'ajulu 

Gauda is the usual honorific sufTix, hut a division 
known as Kilari Gollas use the term Nayaeju. 

<h>lht is a coutraiited form of Govula^ which is deriva- 
tive from Sanskrit (lo/x'ilft or cowherd. Giinli or Gauliga 
is anotlier birm of rhe same word. Their original calling 
was that of tending cows and living by tbe sale of milk 
and its pniducts. Tin’s was carried on slings called Kavadi 
and beiice these men were sornetime.s known as 
Kavadigas. Wlnm illiterate, they generally affix the mark 
of a Kavadi (two slings balanced on a cross pole) to denote 
their signature.* 

The term Golln-rdjn is meant perhaps to denote their 
sujierior status on account of their alleged connection with 
Krishna, who belonged to the royal dynasty of Yadavas. 

* Tnmtala is another old Kannada equivalent of the 

eiTO. Turti meaning a cow and vjla, a masculine sufliz. 
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The Gollas are well-built, strong and muscular and 
may be easily identified by tlie Vaisbnava mark (a vertical 
red or yellow streak) ou Ibeir foreheads. They claim to 
be the*^ descendants of a Brahman maid married to a 
Kshatriya. Devayana, the daughter of Sukracharya, the 
priest of the Raksliasas, became the subject of a curse, and 
was left by her companions swimming in a pond in a jungle 
without clothes which they carried away. She was helped 
out by the Kshatriya king Yayati who had to su])p]y her 
with half his cloth torn out to cover her body before leaving 
the water. As he lifted her by the hand, she begged him 
to marry hei-, as ho was the first stranger to touch her 
hand.* These (lollas claim to be their descendants. In 
course of time, the Gollas came to live in Brindavan, 
following the profession of cattle-teudin(r and s(dling milk 
and curds. It is commoidy^ stat(‘d that Krishna mixed 
largely with Golla niai(l('ns and hi'nc(^ llio Gollas claim to 
belong to tin; Yadava clan in Avhich Sri Krishna was born. 
In the beginning of the Kali Yuga, they say, they were 
living in Kcpalli from which they migrated into the South 
during the time of one Kajanarendra for want of patrons 
in their native country. 

h’oimerly^ a section of tlic Gollas who are styled 
Bigamudreyavaru — of the lock and the 

seal) were the custodians of the Treasury. They Avere 
noted foi‘ their staunch loyalty, and in the days of Ilyder 
Ali and Tippu Sultan they were employed in guarding 
and transporting treasure. Even now, the menials Avho 
open and lock the Government Treasury and handle the 
money bags are known as Gollas. 

Buchanan writes about them as folloAvs ; — 

“ It is sjiitl that, they may lie sttfely intrusted with any sum ; for, 
eaijh man fairviiiL* a eei’tain value, they tiavel in bodies numerous in 
lU'tiportiou to the sum put under their ehar^o ; and they consider them- 
selves hound in honoiu* to die iu tlel\‘nee of their tiaist ; of course, they 
defend themselves vi^oi'ously, and are all armed ; so that robbers never 
venture t.o attack them. Mduy have hei'editaiy ebiefs called Gotiujani^ 
who with tlie usual i^iuneil s(?tth^ all disputes, and ])ijnish all irans- 
gi^essions against tlio rules of cast**. Tlie most fla^'rant is tlie embezzle- 
ment of money entrusted to thoii* (^are. On this crime being proved 
against any of the casio, the fJottugaru applies to the Amildar, or Civil 
Magistrate, and, having obtained liis leave, immediately causes the 
delinquent to he sliot/’t 

♦ The story is given in tl;e Mahabharata, Adipaiva. 

t Travels, P. 
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This caste is divided into a number of endogaraous 
divisions, though it is difficult to make out the ratio diin.. 
Jmdi in eacli ctse. Two main divisions are known l>y the 
names Onti Chapparamu-Vdllii and 

Ken^u-Chapparaino-Valla the former 

erecting only one (’happani or marriage pandal and the 
latter two pandals, one before the bride’s and tlie other 
before the ))ridegroom’s house, Tiie otlier divisions arc 
Terra or Kilari Goilas Coroir St-e 'Tosx) Punagu or 
Ivu^i Paitala Goilas os' 'Tf’/jo) Kaine 

Goilas Puni or'Puje Goilas (5S»?5 

iligatuH di'e or Hokkasa, Goilas 

Kancliu Goilas Hacba Goilas 

MusliG Goilas an(l probablv soim* more. 

'I'he membeis of !he-'(' divisions cat togctlii'r but do no! 
inlcrmariy. 

Terra or Kilari Goilas ap})oar to bo sujierior to the 
other divisions and put on tin* sacred thread during 
marriages. Among tlu^ Karani Goilas there is a family 
styled Asadi Goilas (‘sssua ■who beat on the drum 

and sing the [iraises of Maranima, during the festi- 
vals held in honour of the village goddess, lik(! the Madi- 
gas, but. are otherwise reganh'il as in no way inferior to 
the rest. In some places, tlui members of this division are 
regal ded as servants of the caste, corresponding to IColkars. 

Bfgamndre or Hokkasa Goilas (Goilas of the lock and 
seal section) are so (tailed because they wei " the guards of 
the tivasuiy in former times. 

The peophi of the two-niarriage-booths division 
eschew flesh of any kind during marriages till the Naga- 
vali is over. Meanings of the names of other divisions are 
not known 

Goilas have a large number of exogamous divisions 
named after some animal, plant or other material, and the 
members belonging to a particular division are prohibited 
from eating, cutting or otherwise interfering witli the 
object representing tlieir division. As in other castes, all 
the member.; belonging to the same division are looked 
upon as brothers ami sisters whether there is any relation- 
ship traceable or not, and sexu.al union between a man and 
a woman of the same division is looked upon as improper 
and renders the parties liable to expulsion from the caste. 

B 2 
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Another peculiarity is tliat if the object representing any 
division is not known or ascertainable, the members of that 
division treat the millet (Pa nicuin) known as Navane, as the 
sacred object. It is generally said that there are 101 
exogamous divisions but this is probably an exaggeration. 
A list (>f some exogamous divisions wirli the names of the 
material objects represented by them is given in the 
appendix. 

Langnafre. original language of the (lollas appears to be 

Telu^u. But those that are living in the ])nrely Kannada 
parts of the State use only that language. The divisions 
by language has, in some places, become so pronounced, 
that the Kannadii Gollas and the Telngii Gollas do not 
intermarry. 

Birtli A pregnant woman is considoi od to be specially lial.)lo 

tnoiiias. to tlio cvil influence of s})irits and is not allowed to go out 
alone in the evenings. She is generally taken to her 
father’s house ami they take sp(icial care of her. A preg- 
nant woman is not allowed to see an ecli|)seand the shadow 
of the night l)irds should not fall on her person. In eases 
of hani labour, a cliunam pot is broken at a place where 
three patlis meet. 

On the birth of a child, tlio Avornan is considered im- 
pure for ten da ys and is contined to a room at the entrance 
of which a crowbar washed in cow’s urine, an old winnow 
and an old shoe are kept to ward oft evil spiidts. The 
nddwife who attends the delivery gets a present of a hnnn 
(4 as. 8 p.) for a male child and half that amount for a 
female. On the third day, the child is Avashed and an 
drati is AvaA'e<l before it. Neighbours j.ay a visit to the 
confinement room, bringing with them presents of old 
cloths and castor oil to the child. The mother is given some 
stimulating drugs. On oven days, such as the second and the 
fourth, the mother and the child are ’aken special care of, 
and the door of tlx'. room is kept almost closed, for fear that 
evilspiri's miglitattuck them. On the eieventh or any other 
sub, setpient Olid day, the mother and the child are bathed in 
hot water prepared by immersing certain green leaves and 
omam roots. Tin; wato:’ is consecrated in a ninv earthen 
])ot in the usual way ami the pit ceremony is performed 
as in other castes. After bathing, the jnother warms 
herself by bending over a firepan in which omam roots are 
thrown so as to allow the smoke spreading over the whole 
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body to keep ofF cold. Then a wristlet made of black 
woollen thread with the roots of b.ijv (acorns catainus) and 
a Avaist-thread, if iiuilo, are tied to the child. Then the 
usual dinner is oivon to all the ca.'^teinon. The agnates 
get rid of ])ollulior by bathing. 

In the evening an eldo’d;/ woman consults a sooth- 
sayer for the name to be given to the child. There is no 
peculiarity in the names, but iis the (lollas are nioslly 
Vaishnavites, the names of (rod Vishnu ai’c generally 
chosen. Hut the names of (lod Siva are not eschewoil, 
and there are ma’'y (rollas who are the followers of tiiis 
God. jVanies taken after the minor gods ttiid goddesses 
are also foiiml in the easto. Opprobrious natnes tiro sonte- 
I'iuies given tind for the stime rersoii as in other castes. 
Nicknames, such tis, Donktt t’u' crooked, Gujja 

the d Will i', and names v)f endearment like I’nttu, 

Magu, are tilso common. 

In the third month, the mothei' and the child iiro 
taken to a river, after hiithiug, to worship Giinga (wiiter 
goddess) by thcofTerings of turnteric and knnknma, and 
cocoanut. 'riien in the evening, they are liiken to a temple 
Avhore tlie god is wot•^hi])ped and iiiilta is s])ri]]l<hi«l on 
them. The woman gets rid of the pollution completely 
and niiiy iittoud to the household duties therciifter. 'I'lio 
child is wciuied otiy iiftc t'vo yeiirs. 

The Hist tonsure ceremony for the child, whether 
male or feimile, tiilo's place m-iir the t(Uii[>li if their biniily 
god, in the third yeiir. 'I’he barber is pri'seuted with ji 
hanr for ii male and luilf a fuiiui for a female child, to- 
gether with ii new cloth and provisions. The child iifter 
bathing, is taken into the temple where tlie god is wor- 
sUijtped and tlriim and are given to it. In the 

evening, the Inltes of the child’s ear tire pierced with an 
ear ring presented by tlie maternal nncle, the relatives of 
the child who have coilecled by iiivitiition, iiresent the child 
with some coins and fried grain, and tliey tdl return home 
in a procession. 

xVdoptiou is allowed and practised, the son of a brot.her Adoption, 
or other near agnate being taken by preference. They 
say they may atlopt tlie sou of either a sister or even a 
daughter. 'I'be ceremony observed is the same as in 
other castes, such as renewtil of the boy’s waist-thread, 
and caste dinner. IlJafom is corninou iu the Telugu parts 
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of the State and an iUdtom son-in-law gets a share in the 
property equal to that of a son and in the absence of anj 
sons, becomes sole heir to his father-in-law. 

Marriage is generally between adults, but as in other 
similar castes, there is a feeling that infant marriages are 
more res[)ectable. They even say that adult marriages are 
an innovation, though the revei se is the probable truth. 
Boys arc not generally married before they are twenty, 
and the parents arrange the match for both parties. Poly- 
gamy is allowed, but is not, as a rule, practised unless for 
such good reasons as want of issue by the first marriage 
or incurable disease of the first wife. When a man marries 
for the second time, during the life-time of the first wife, 
he generally obtains her consent. Polyandry is unknown. 
A person whether male or female may remain unmarried 
without incurring any social odium, but an unmarried 
woman is not admitted into all the privileges of one in the 
marru'd state, 'i’hus she may not touch the bridal ])air or 
carry the Inihi.sn at a marriage procession When such 
pers 'us the, their funeral ceremonies are not observed in 
an elaborate manner, but arc finished within three days. 
Sometimes, however, they ai-e elevated after death to the 
rank of Iragararn and worshijiped in that guise. 

Gollas are rather punctilious in the matter of con- 
tra, cting marriage relationship. They do not go beyond 
the place of previous alliances, thus practically still further 
splitting the recognised endogamous groups. But, Avithiu 
the recognised circle, there are no prohibitions based on 
such adventitious conditions as social or religious status, 
distant living, etc. They have exogamous divisions known 
as UcdiujuK or Kidti-'i, tin* I'elationship to which is always 
traced through males. Marriage with the daughter of a 
maternal uncle paternal aunt or elder sister is allowed, 
but the daughter of a maternal aunt, or of a paternal 
uncle is considered equal to a sister and union Avith her is 
incestuous. Tavo sisters may be married to the same man 
or to two brothers. The division or sept in which one’s 
OAvn mothei' was born is preferred to other Kulas for 
marriage. The other relationship should not be that of a 
brother or sister by analogy or parent and child. By the 
operation of this rule marriages are sometimes prohibited 
between persons of two divisions winch are connected 
Avith a third by marriage. Exchange of daughters is 
allowed, but is viewed with disfavour except when the 
parties are poor. 
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The offer of marriage comes generally from the father 
of the boy ; but when the match is between tlie boy and 
his sister’s or maternal uncle’s daughter, th(> negotiations 
may be commenced by either party. The usual prelimi- 
nary negotiatiims are carried on and the marriage generally 
takes place in the boy’s house. 

Marriage proper lasts for live days, during which 
time both the families are very ou.yy. On the first day, 
the boy and the girl are anointed with oil and bathed in 
their houses. The boy takes a shave and then is rubbed 
with turmeric and batbeil .again. This is the fir.st smear- 
ing of turmeric. Some matrons after batliing go iii tbe 
Hindi state to an aiit-liill and w<'rshi))piug it in the usual 
fasliiou, pour milk into tbe snake-bole's. On tlieir returning 
home, a Kalnsn is set up in tbe central part of the house 
and is worsliipped in the names of all the deci'asod ances- 
tors by placing new cloths arid jewels near it ami offering 
incense and cocoannt.s. 'I’hen a cocoa nut is offered to the 
family god and a dinner calhnl fJt'varuIn — God's 

feast) is given to the castemcn. Five mariaod women are 
pre.sented with glass bangles to propitiate the deceased 
female ancestors. 

'I’lie pandals are next erected (one before each house in 
case of “ two-])an(lals ” section, and only one in other cases) 
with tw(')ve ))illars, a Jnaneh of the fig tree brought by the 
mateimal uncle being tied to a central pillar. Arivenis 
( sacred pots ) are liroughf in by married women and 
placi'd apart in a room on a bed of ant-ldll earth and 
manure. Lamps are ligliL'd near them, ami sweet cakes 
strung together on a sl.fing are suspended bel’ori' them, 
'file nine kinds of staple grains ai-o sown in the eartiien 
dishes by married women 

Among the Karani Golla section is observed, at mid- 
night this day, tlie ceremony of lUrmjndi Sndro. Two 
persons of the bride’s house and an unmarried man and a 
womtin, and two of the bridegroom’s fast from morning. 
.At about 11 o’clock at night those four persons bathe and 
put on washed clothes. They are taken, in state, iimler a 
canopy to a place where three paths nie(d. 'There a spot 
is cleaned witli cow-dung and water and a drawing of a 
human hgnre is made witli iviar/d/i (ipiartz powder). Piija 
is done to it and on a plantain leaf offerings of cooked 
rice, 101 sweet cakes, 101 betel-loaves, 101 areoa nuts, glass 
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bangles, etc., are placed. A small fire is kindled before it 
and the four persons go round and round the fire. Then 
pra.vdda is distributed to all, and they return home withoiit 
making any noise. Thou they worship the Arivenis. 

Early in the mornini/, the next day, the bridegroom 
and his brother are seated together and rubbed with tur- 
meric. A barber j)ares the toe-nails of the bridegroom 
after which he is seated within a sfjuare formed by ])lacing 
four vessels in the corners and bathed in ntnionini water. 
While yet in wet clothes, his mateiual uncle lifts him and 
oari’ies him bodily and depositing him at a distance in a 
wicker basket kicks away the ves.«els and walks backwards. 
This is styled the ceremony of freeing fi’om bondape (Sere 
bidifiitvuda ^*5 The maternal uncle is then dis- 

missed with the present of a fdmhiila. The bridegroom 
puts on fresh clothes and goes out in state to a temple. 
The bride is likewise l)athed in malaniru and is also ‘‘ freed 
from bondage.” 

The bridegioom and his party come from the temple* 
and are stopped near the entrance of the pandal. Over- 
coming this mock obstruction, the bridegroom enters 
and sits on the marriage dais and the bride clothed in 
wedding dress is brouglit and seated opposite to him. The 
Ib-ahman Puroliit chants mantras and the placing of jag- 
gory and gingelly on each other’s head, tying of Kankanas, 
tali tying, ami the d/wm’ take place in succession as in Mo- 
rasu Okkalu* caste. Then the rice-pouring ceremony takes 
place and the married women ])ut mse to the bridal pair. 
Ran supari is distributed to the persons assemided there. 

Then the coiiple rise holding each other by the hand 
and with the hems of their garments tied together. They 
are taken round the milk post thrice and are shown the 
star Arutidhriti. They then go into the Ariveni room, bow 
to the pots, take off the Bhashingas and sit together to 
eat Barva served in a single dish. Then a general 

dinner is given to all the relatives. Among the “two 
pandals ” section of Gollas, the whole ceremony is repeated 
in the evening before the bride’s house. This is called the 
gecond dhdre. 

Next day, the Bandari or the Pujari of the caste 
worships the Arivenis and the new-married couple have 
to eat a second Buvoa- This aftfsrnoon, the worshipping of 

* Vide pp. 15-16 of Monograph XV. 
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Sitnhasana* takes place. The Bainjiiri officiates at this 
: and distributes the betel leaves and nuts in a cup in the 
prescribed order, under the direction of the headman of 
tlie caste. It is said that for every one cup lie disti'ibutes, 
he gets his customary fee of two leaves and t wo nuU5- 

Next day takes place the worshi}) of the pillars with 
the earth brought from the aut- liill and other offerings. 
This is callrd A'lijuinili.i Thm the couple are sealed on 
Kuiidanagalu (hollow wooden frames to be kept on too 
mortar when pounding ri(‘e), and tlie pot-searching takes 
place. Tliey are ^hcii nnnio to play at lionse-keeping. 
A dull is given to the man’s hand who transfers it to the 
wife with the formula that he hr.s work in the field and so 
she shouM take up th ; child ; she again, in her turn, hands 
the child back as milk is boiling over and may bo spilt if 
she did not go. In the evening the coiiplo are taken, in 
state, to a field where the bridegroom ploughs. The bride 
brings food and her husband has to eat it at hei" rcipiest. 
Then the water kept in the Ariveni pots is taken to a well 
with the sprouts of grain sown in dishes and thrown into 
a well. On return, a jiart of the painlal is removed and 
in the night the bridal procession takes ])lace. 

Xc-vt day the newly married couple with some I’clations 
go to the bride’s village, and nuriain there a day oi- two 
and return, leaving the girl there. 


It is said that in the liouses of Yerra Gollas, all the 
marriage cremonic'’., including the '//c/r and the f((li 
tying are observeil in the night and the mariaago is over 
befoi'e dawn the iie.Kt day. 


The bride price calleil Oli in 'Ikdngti and Ter.a 
(id) in Kannadii is Rs. 1 o ; tins amount, varies in different 
places and sometimes well-to-do parents do not demand it 
at all. It is said that a widower has to pay an additional 
sum which is often given in the form of an extra jewel to the 
wdfe. There is a story cun ent that the tern was 101 ])agodas 
formerly and that many Gollas had to go without marriage, 
and therefore to grow their beards long, for by the prevail- 
ing custom, unmarried men w'ero not tlien allowed to shave 
their hair. 'Phe evil became so great that one of the kings 
of Vijayanagar found it necessary to fix a scale of marriage 

* Ihii] p, 1 7. 

t Ftiic Morasii Okkalu, p. 16. 


lli'ido price. 
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Piihcriy . 


Widow 
mania go. 


Divorce. 


expenses by a royal mandate, issued in consultation with 
the leaders of the caste. The lera was reduced to 6^ rupees, 
and the presents to the bride were to consist of a Tali of ^ 
]jagoda of gold, silver bangles worth rupees, a silver 
armlet worth 7 rupees, and ear-plugs worth 10 rupees. 
This brought about a large number of marriages at once 
and for want of time lo ('rcct marriage paudals,tliey perform- 
ed them, it is said, under Avarike and Bandari plants. 

When a girl is married before puberty, she remains in 
her parent’s house till slie comes of age. 

W};en a gii'l attain.s piibortj'’, she is considered unclean 
ior 10 ditys, the first three nights of which she remains in 
a shell made of green leaves. During tins pei-iod the leaves 
are renewed, so that the covering may always be green.* 
As ill other castes, the girl is exhibited every evening in 
tlie company of married women who fill her garments with 
presents of fruit, eocoanuts, etc. Her mother-in-law, if 
the girl is married, or the maternal uncle’s family boar the 
('xpciKses of one day’s e.svo/r. Bathing on the 16th day, the 
girl (hies (laiiga puja and is rid of the impurity. In her 
■periodical sickness, a woman is treated as unclean for three 
(lays and liccomes pare after bathing and putting on Avaslied 
clothe.s on tlie fourth day. 

The consummation of mai riage, in the case of a girl 
who has attained puberty before marriage, is put off for 
three mouths after tlie marriage. This has resulted in a 
customary rule that such a girl can live with her husband 
only after offering Bagiiia (WBftsSjto the Gauri in the Gauri 
feast, wliieli occurs in t he Bhadrapada month, exactly three 
months after the close of the marriaije .season. 

Widows are not allowed to remarry. But if a widow 
lives in concubinage Avith one of lierown caste, they do not 
put her out; her issue boeome a distinct line; and though 
intermanaago is prohibited with them, the members of the 
caste do not object to dine in their company. 

The husband may give up his wife for her unohastity 
or loss of caste and the Avifo may also separate herself from 
her husband for habitual ill-tre.itment or his loss of caste. 
When the divorce is effected, the head of the caste and the 

* Formerly the girl used to be kepi, it is said, at a distance from the 
vilLage. 'I'his i ractice is still observed by the Kaiu Gollas. See MonO' 
graph XIV, page 7. 
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Panchayatas meet and adjudge separation. The (iivorced 
woman may not remarry but m.ay live in the keeping of a 
man of the same caste. 

Adultery witli a man of a diffmviit casto (Uitails 
e.vpidsiou from the caste. It i,s generally looked upon as 
degrading though occasionally it is condoned by ])aymem; 
of a small fine. 

Gollas do not })ermit a girl to be dedicated as a Uasa vi. 
There is said to i.)e a wandering section of the casto, de- 
votees of the godde.ss Vella mma, who have this piacfice 
Put none of them art' foun t ju tliis State. 

Gollas l)ury the tiead, but the dead bo lies of those 
snfforingfrom lepro.sy ami othercntaneoiif. diseases are uro- 
materl. dust before deatli, a bit of gold or a and the 
leaves of Tulasi ure put into the itioutli of thevlying ])erson 
aiid^ll the nearest reltitivt's pour some waler, as their last 
service. When life is ('.\tiiiet, the body is batlied in warm 
water and a tire is kindled in front of the bouse.* Ihis- 
ayyas are sent for and beat, on a gong and bhiw a t nnnpet to 
unrioinice the event. The chief monvnt'r cotiks rice in a 
new earthen pot before ilie house. The hotly is wrapped 
up in a .shroud and placed on a liier math' of bamboos. A 
little of rice is tied in a corner of theslirond and the relatives 
put .some rice on the closotl tyyes of the dead liotiy. Tt is 
then carried by four men on the shouhlers accompanied by 
a band, beating of the drum and firing of gnus into the air. 
As the corpse is passing, betel leaves .'in'l p.irched paddy 
are thrown on it. As in other casb'.s, the body is jilact'd on 
the grouii'l once.while half Wtiyand the ctirriers change sides. 
Then it is carrietl to the burial ground wht'iai a grave has 
been dug and kept ready. The son gets his lio-id and 
moustache shavedand theiitht' dead body is lowered intotho 
grave. The shroud is t.iken ami thrown out, ajid the body is 
buried tpiite naked, the chief mourner putting the first sod 
of earth followed by the other relatives of the dead person. 
A water pot is, as usual, broken on the grave after it is closed 
VI]). Then all go to a vvater-cour.se, have a p'lnnge and with 
wet clothes go home to see a lamp kept burning on the spot 
where the dcceasevl expireil. They l)nry the (lead with the 
face downwards and the head turned to the south. 
They do not bury anything with the dead body, the popular 

* It is considered iuauspicion.s to kileiid fire ri{?Ut in front of a 
dwelling hoU'^G on other oooAsion.s. 


Death 

ceremonies. 
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Siiyiiig being as a man came into the world so must Le go out 
of it. When a man dies and is buried on a Tuesday or a 
Friday, a wooden bolt of a door and a live chicken are 
buried with the body.* 

The third day ceremony is observed as among other 
caste.s.f Among the Kilari Gollas, an extra ceremony is 
observed on the 7th day, when a kula-'ta is worshipped along 
with all the jewels and clothes which tl e deceased Avore 
when alive. Tlio eleventh day ceremony is observed as 
usual. The Kilari (lollas make the figure of a n an out of 
Ktinn. grass, oa-rry it on a bier to the burial ground and cre- 
mate it on the eleventh day. The ashes are collected and a 
human figure is drawn thereon, which is worship})ed with 
the oflcriug.s of an Fjdc (food) and milk. They then throw 
t:ie aslies in water, bathe and return home. A Brahman is 
invited to ]jnrify the house and the rest of the eleventh day 
ceremony is observed as among the Moiasu Okkalu caste. t 

(irollus have a large section known as Desabhagadava- 
rn or Tiiainamadharios wlio are branded with tlio symbols 
of Vai.shuava Faith, Saukha and Chakra. Among them as 
.«oon as a man die.s, a Satiini priest is called in to ofhciate at 
the ceremotiies. tie makes the symbol of Chakra near tho 
corpse, olTci's it cooked food and liquor, di.stribute.s some 
of i' as Prasada to tlie relatives of ihe deceased and 
partakes of tho remainder. Tlieso peojile do not observe 
the third day ceremony, hut perform a similar one on tho 
fifth day. On the midniglit of tho eleventh day, tho chief 
mourner and tho other immediate i-elatives ro.sort to the 
burial ground with cooked food anti a lai’ge quantity of 
liquor, 'rim oatani priest, who accom]>anie.s thorn, draws 
H figui\r of the deceased on the grave, and offers to it food 
and litjuor, of which he tastes a little. When they return 
home, he instais a ka/a.-^n. in the centi'al pai-t of the house 
and more liquor is bi'onght in and offered to the I'ulasa. 
After all tiie members of the family both male and 

female with tbeii' fi-nmds of tire same faith (Desabhaga) join 
together and drink copiously, all differences of caste and 
sex being forgotb'ii. All this, however, is kept secret, and 
strangers even of their own caste who do not drink (and 
are known as Mujjujana) are strictly excluded. 

* ThLs pi'actioe is tract^d to a I'opalar belief tliat when a man dies 
aiul is buried oil a ^I’ui'sdav oi‘ a Kriday, this will be followed by two 
more deaths in the village. The bolt aiid the chicken are intended 
as substitutes for the two persons. 

t See Morasu caste, Monogiujih XV, pp. 20-1, - 
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Gollas observe pollution for ten days, bwt tlie inoro 
distant relatives bathe on the fourth day. During the 
period of pollution, they do not use their caste mark or 
eat sugar or flesh. They do not perform Sraddhas but 
observe the Mahalaya new-nioon day when they offer 
an Edo to a kulofia in the names of all the deceased 
ancestors and distribute doles of raw rations to Brahmans. 
That day some jieoplc go in the eviming to the burial 
ground, apply sandal to their family graves, burn frank' 
incimse, break cocoaiiuts and pray to the spirits of the 
ancestors to keep them and their I'ainilies safe. 'I'liey cook 
tin ir food and eat it after ietui-nmg home. 

Gollas are Vaishnavas and worship Krishna nnd' r 
various names. Some of them have also adopted Siva as 
their family deity. They also worshij) minor deities such 
as Maramina, Yellamma and Gangamma, and sacred 
animals and trei's. Tersons of Gieir family dying as 
bachelors are deified as Jragararn, and their figures a, re cut 
on stone slabs as riding on bor,se-back and set up in 
fields with hnnale figures on cither side. Pnjn is offered 
to those imag('S ou feast days like the- new-year’s day and 
the Ganri. 

'I'lii' Karani Gollas of the Kolar District have four 
Mathas sitnated in tiiilur (Bagc-palli Tulnk) founded in 
honor of cei'tain saints of their casli;, to Avhoin puja is 
offered in tlioso places, by the devotees who go there on 
pilgrimage. IhVjnjatniitham sSjvo) aiid Ibirigoni Ma- 

^bam -txi'io'j wL'ie set up for two Jii-others of this caste 

namod Dediianiju and Gliinnarajn; Dev6nimatb!im('^5r*t?.:i);;r); 
and Mckalonimatliain ( have one Doininala 
and Devani as theii’ patron saint. ’I’lie. headmen of the 
caste residing in this village have charge of th(!So insti- 
tutions. 

The most important of the feasts observed by the 
Gollas is the Sankrauti ( 1 3th or 14th January). The feast is 
dedicated to the worship of the god /v 

All bathe in the morning, wash their cattle and 
paint their horns witli cod and wliite stripes. The boys 
grazing the cattle are given fresh holiday (dothes and are 
.sent to graze them after a sumptuous dinner. In the 
evening when the cattle are returning from the pastuie 
grounds, a bonfire is prepared outside the village, and 


Peligioii. 


Feasts. 
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Occupa- 

tion. 


tlie cattle are driven through the flames. On the boys 
reaching home with the cattle, cooked rice and sweet 
cakes are given to them to eat. In some places, it is the 
practice to boil [)ods of Avare vvith salt and 

give them to the cows and buffaloes. Milk is boiled in 
the courtyard and distributed to all. 

Mushti (lollas perfoim periodically another feast 
of cattle {Avul.a Fandiujii — Contributions are 
levied among tlunn, and all meet at a particular 
place. A bull an uncastrated one) decorated and fully 
caparisoned is taken in slate to the courtyard of theii 
temple and is made to lie down on a kambli. The Pujari 
worsliips it in tlie usual fashion, and it is ted with milk, 
rice and sugar boiled togetlier. Ma injaldruiim waved and 
priisada is distributed to all present. Then the bull re- 
turns to its usual place with same honors as on arrival. 
'Phey hold a general fetisting, and the pioor of the other 
casb'S are also fed on the occasion. 

Th(' rfije (iollas occasionally hold nit'etings called 
.^’andana C ndaratnu A’anda’s tent), when 

they exhibit a number of Krislina's pictures descriptive of 
(liffei'eid b ats. One of tlie elderly iiuui nsseiidded recites 
stories about Krishna in whoso liouor they ]ierf()rin the 
jiitjn and liat'c a feast. 

'I’he dedicating of men for the service of God as 
Dasayyas is veiy common among Gollas. The novicifde 
IS briUKhal with the marks of Shankha and Chakra on 
bis arms and is presented with a b(;gging-pouch. The 
dedication takes place Avhen the boy is about ten years 
old. 'I bo presence of Dasayyas is necessary on all their 
religious ce-remonies. 

'I'lioir ('rigiiial occupation was the tending of cattle 
and selling milk and its products. They are, however, now 
to be found in all ju'ofessions sucli as agriculture, carpen- 
try, bricklaying and Government service. Some are day 
laboureis also. Their caste status is not affected by their 
following any of these professions. 

Gollas generally kee]» a nuufber of cattle and sheep. 
They impound the latter in a fold built for them in their 
* fields. They have a curious ceremony for ridding their cattle 
of an epidemic of foot and mouth disease. On a Tuesday, a 
Pillari or a cone of cow-dung is set up on a cleaned spot 
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near the fold and cotton threads dipped in tnrmoric are tied 
to a sheep and a ram. Frankincense is Imrnt and cocoa.' 
nuts are broken and offerings of cooked food are placed 
near the Pillari. Thcnab(\v in mndi is presented with 
betel leaves and nuts and the cooked food and is made to 
go aAvay limping ; water with cow-dung is sprinkled behuid 
him. This is called in Telngc Kiiiitn vi-iii n'firili 

driving away the limping disease, and the boy is 
believed to oarrj' away the disease with him. 

(lollas belong to the Nine I’hana group or the heft 
Hand .section and are ranked iiigh in the social scale, 
coming next t)idv to Okka’i^as, in whose lionses they id‘e 
allowed to diiu'. 'I’liey are ih'sh ('a.t('rs bii! al»stain liviii 
drink, though the latter practice is not prohibited by any 
caste rules. TIkw do notadmit oulsidi'fs ndo their ciste, 
hilt jier.^ons of their ow'ii easti' ('xeomniuniealed for trails- 
gre.ssioti against their caste rules, such as laiting with a 
lo wet caste man, may be readmitted after a puritieatury 
process, which is the same as in other east e.'^. They tollow 
the Hindu Law of iidieritance and the rules of partition 
are the same as in iMorasii Okkalii caste.* 

<iolla.s have a well-defined caste organiziiti m. d’hey 
have groups styled Kattennnes under the headshi|) of 
an Vajaniiiii and a (laiidi, who si'ttlo all questions 
affecting the discipline of tlie members. Linder tlu‘se 
is the llandai'i who is the lieadle and as such is boaiid 
to cal! together the eastemon whenever there is any 
necussily. 'i'he I'ttice.s of these functionaries are hereditary 
and they get .some oust' imary fees on all im|/urtant occa- 
sions. Among the Karani tiollas, the office of headman 
now belorig’s t<) a person of the Davddn division having 
been transferred to tliem from the llajojlu division. The 
explanation given is that the latter liad to give up their 
superior privileges, as a woman of the other division whom 
they lookoil down upon as defiled proved her su|)erior 
virtue liy cutting ofl' a limb of a shceii and making it 
whole again. Kvor since, the first Tamluila at marriagi’s 
is given to a member of tliis division. 

There is nothing peculiar in the dress nr ormiincnts 
of Gollas, e.xcept that their women do not goneraly wear 
bodice cloths. They sometimes play on a bamboo flute 
to while away their time while grazing. Gollas never ride 
on the back of a bullock. 


Social 
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♦ 8eo Monograph XV, p. 25. 
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A P P E N D J X . 


List, of Exogarnous Divisions. 

Alasandula (esav'o.;! o), boans. 

A 'no (*^^), elopliant. 

A' sarli (eyxfsSij. 

Pa]e plantain. 

5 Bandarani 

Bandi (wo.2)^ cart. 

Bangaru (7.10 gold. 

Bidigallii 

Bodi 

10 Buinagana (7-vr^aj 
Dyavoilu 

Ddvadari deodar tree. 

Ellagala 

Gauda sandal. 

15 Gaunocla swoet basil. 

Ganta satldle. 

Goiirnilja ;i herb. 

Giiba an owl. 

Guna Inmch-backed. 

20 I'ja plant. 

•Jambu ji r(HMl. 

Karo a prickly" plant. 

Kavadi (s^s^iS), a. polo witii slings on oitlior side. 
Konimalu liorns. 

25 Korla paniemn grain. 

Knritnilla 

Machclial a tisb. 

Maddi (^-*^0), a tiinl)or tree. 

Majjigo bnttor-milk. 

30 Mallola jasmine. 

Malnpavida ( 5 S 3 <!>o 7 y»^giw). T"'bo ]>oople of this section 
eschew the milk, etc., of a cow or a buffalo whoso 
calf is dead. 

Mandala (sSjojso), a herd. 

Manga a monkey. 
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-Mapiti ( date ti*ee. 

•>0 Maiala a banyan tree. 

Ma(ti Avula s<- spotted cow. 

Mekala ( a goat. 

Modaga bntea frondosa, bastsird teak. 

Muchcliara i'bey lio nut eat |.•auicllm grain 

10 Ainuiiga (aas;?<j, horse-radisli. 

Xagala cobra. 

iVaggilu a prickiy plant. 

Paladi a herl). 

Palle (:j«) 

1.) Pain milk or a herb. 

Pa.su pu (toXjo'^i), turmeric. 

Pavalii ('^^<--> 0 ). 

I*()ta,lu ;i, I'am. 

Pulig()rlu the claws of a tiger. 

■>0 Puli (Vj'®), a plant. 

Purigi 

Pusangala (^vo^u). 

Ibigi (^'5'), peepul-tree. 

Kali ( ■ n plant. 

,')•> lla.mojlu 

Si dill They do not eat panicum grain. 

Sainpige cliampaka tree. 

Sasme mustard. 

Setty (^^)- 

So Simlia a lion. 

Suraponna a tree. 

d’oraiu It is said that they do not eat after 

sunset, if they hear the sound of a flute. 

'I'ljliara. (»iT-7.'> ^ tree, 

riinuiii ■1' timber tree. 

O-j IJla' alu Horse gram. 
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U? F A'R AS. 


Upparas or Uppaligas as they are called in the General. 
Mysore District are found all over the State. Their number 
according to the last (’ensus ( i 901 ) was 1 00,207, consisting 
of 53,836 maios and 52,371 females. The distribution of 
these people by districts shows timt they are most numerous 
in the Mysore District. 'L'heir rate of increase for the 
decade ending in 1901 was about 19 per cent. 

Their common name is Uppiira or Uppaliga 

(^^’<>’8) ill the Mysore District. 3'hey call themselves 
Melsakkareyavaru j) and in formal corres- 

pondence, they address tme another as Sagaravamsada- 
varu Kcrebandiyavaru (^u?a)'->bciSorfo’o) is a 

less usual name. Sctti and Gau^a are the honorific 
suffixes added to their names besides the g<'noral titles, 

Appa, Ayya and Anna. Those U])])aras who are engaged 
in the manufacture of earth salt are sometimes addressed 
with Fdyi added to their personal names. Ainrnn (mothoi') 
and Akka (sister) are added to iiames of women. 

Uppara and Up})aliga both moan manufacturers of Meanings 
salt, Uppu being tbe word for salt. They call tlicmsolves terms. 
Melsakkareyavaru, i.e., those of Melsakkare, the latter 
word (literally, sugar of a better sort) being used as a 
.euplieraisui for salt. Kagaravarasadavaru {i.e., descendants 
of Sagara) must have been invcmtod for them by some 
ingenious person, as according to a Purana story, iSagara or 
the Sea was dug out by the children of Kmperor Sagara, 
thus connecting the name again with salt. The name 
Kcrcbandi is given lo them on account of their being 
tnti’usted with the task of attending to repairs of tanks, for 
which they generally hold some inam lands. 

The language which they talk varies with the place Language, 
they live in. In the Kolar and Bangalore and parts of 
Tumkur Districts, they talk Telugu and in the rest of the 
State, Kannada. Some of the Uppaligas who live in the 
Tamil counti'y and are culled Uppajigars, speak Tamil ; 

B 
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Origin, 


nivisioiis. 


and ifc is reported that this diversity of language does not 
act as a bar against eating together or intermarriage. 

They have, as usual, some fantastic stories concerning 
their origin. One is that Parvati finding food tasteless 
complained to her lord, who created a man from a drop of 
his sweat, and coininissioucd him to manufacture salt out of 
earth ; and as ho pleased his divine patrons, he was blessed 
with a large progeny, who were directed to have salt mak- 
ing as their profession. The other stoi:y is that they are 
the descendants of the sixty thousand sons of Emperor 
Hagara, who unjustly treated a Rishi named Kapila as a 
thicd' of their father’s sacrificial horse and were reduced to 
ashes by the power of his curse. The slender basis on 
which both these stories rest, scerns to be the salt found 
both in the sweat of the body and in the water of the sea 
which was believed to bo dug by Sagara’s sons. 

They profess to have lived originally in the tract 
round Kasi, and thence to have migrated south through 
Ratuagiri and Dharraavaram. They gradually spread in the 
Mysore State. They are said to have carried with them 
their tribal god Cliannakesava, for whicli they have built 
temples, such as that in Korlahatti, Chibaldriig District. 

The IJppars wore i)robably a single homogeneous 
caste originally, hut they arc now divided into a number 
of eudogiimous groups on account of dispersion in different 
places and adoptioji of different professions. Some of 
them despise the original name and style themselves 
Banajigas — an appellation adopted by a large number 
of persons wlio wish to rise in social status. Ily language, 
tJppars are either Telugu or Kannada, and there is no 
intermarriage between those sections. Those who are 
bricklayors and masons and are generally in easy circum- 
stances call thoinsclvos, ospeciallv in and about Bangalore, 
Telugu Banajigas ; they ai-e also known as Gare Upparas 
(Mortar U pparas). Other divisions are Sada-U pparas ( Pure 
Upp, iras) and Sunna (Jpparas, the lattei' being lime-burners. 

Kallukutiga Uppai’as also called 

Janivara Upparas ^y^o wear the sacred 

thread, work as stone masons. 

U])paliga8 who live in the Mysore District and the 
adjoining British territory, where they are known as Uppa- 
lians, constitute also a separate division. 

Mole Upparas are mostly Telugu speaking people 
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except those in the Mysore and other purely Kannada 
districts. They are so called because they still adhere to 
their original occupation, making earth-salt. They are also 
called Kerebandiyavaru and keep herds of he-buffaloes 
which they employ to carry earth for repairing tank 
bunds. These are looked down upon by the other division 
and are, as a matter of fact, little better than O^^as. 

There is also said to be a division known as Dombar 
Upparas wlio like the Dombars are itinerant 

acrobats and tumblers. They, however, do not dedicat<' 
tlioir women as Basavis or allow thoin to play’^ in public. 

Tin- cxoganioub divisiotis are known as Knlas or Beda- 
gns. The names given are of some plant, animal or other 
material object, which the members of that division refrain 
from cutting, eating or otherwise utilizing. Those of tiio 
same knla cannot intermarry, and their union is considered 
incestuous and brings on expulsion from caste. The divi- 
sion is based on relationship through males. 

A list of exogamous divisions is given in the Appendix. 

Tt is considered not quite proper to allow the newly birth ceiv- 
married wom;ui to remain in her husband’s homso for her 
first confinement. She is taken to her parent’s where she 
is treated with special care and precautions agaiiist real 
and fancied dangers. When a child is born, a washerman 
carries the information to the father who gives him a 
present. On the third day a pit is dug in the yard of the 
lionso the navel cor ' and the afterbirth are buried in it in an 
oarthern jug and a bi’anch of Ekka plant and of KaUi are 
stuck on it. (looked food is offered at the place and distri- 
buted to childroii. The name-giving ceremony takes place 
on the eleventh day, wdien the mother and the child are 
bathed and thus get rid of the pollution. The usual dinner 
is given to the casteincn. In some jdaces .Brahmans are 
called to purify the house and to bless the mother and 
child by placing consecrated rice on licr head. 

: lio name usually given is that of an ancestor or of 
the family deity. But if the child slioukl subsc(|uently 
fall ill, it is considered as inauspicious and changed in con- 
sultation with an astrologer or a sootlisayer or a flower 
oracle* in a temple. The giving of 0])probriou8 names is also 

* Wlieii a jjcrsoii wishes to know whether a given course is pro- 
pitious or not, he gets Piija made in a temple, and prays for guidance. 

B 2 
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Marriage. 


common as among other castes of a similar status. There 
are no peculiar names among them. As most of them are 
Vaishnavas, the names of this deity are more common than 
these of Siva. Names of endearment such as Puttu, Sami, 
Magu, are very common. 

The tonsure ceremony takes place in the 3rd or tfie 
5th year of the child. It is always held before the shrine 
of their family deity, to which they go on an auspicious day 
with some relatives. The ear holes of the child are also 
bored then and a caste dinner is given. The relatives 
present the child with some coins and fried grain and the 
barber is given some presents. 

Adoption is allowed as among other castes. A 
brother’s son is preferred but any one may be taken, pro- 
vided he is unmarried. When a boy is adopted into a dif- 
ferent exogamous group, he has to eschew marriage with 
members of both his natural and his adopted group. 

It is not obligatory to marry a girl before puberty but 
such marriages are becoming the fashion, in imitation of 
the -higher castes. In marriages after puberty, some 
ceremonies are said to be omitted, and they are sometimes 
styled M.alo*hakuvudu t.c,, marriage by 

putting on a flower garland. I'liis however entails no loss 
of status. Women may remain unmarried if they choose. 

In intermarriage, not only the same Kula but allied 
Kulas are also to be avoided. An elder sister’s, but not a 
younger sister’s daughter may be married. Two sisters may 
be taken in marriage by the same man, provided he does not 
marry the younger before her elder sister. The remain- 
ing degrees of prohibited relationship are the same as are 
generally kept in other castes. There is no objection to the 
exchange of daughters in marriage between two families. 

Uppiiras are cut up into a number of professional 
groups, which have in course of time become endogamous 
divisions : thus the Gare U]>para8 who wei-e originally of the 
same division as the salt making Upparas now decline to 
intermarry with the latter, and have given them the nick- 
name of Koracha (Jpjidras, as Korachas follow the trade of 
selling salt. 

Sdlavali or suitability of the couple (as shown by a 

If n flower drops especiiilly to the riglit sido of the idol at the time, it 
IS tftken nfi an nnspicioas sign and it is said tliat the god or goddess 
Ima ** given a flower.” 
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certain agroernent in names) is examined by an astrologer. 
Then the match is settled by the ceremony of Vijyada 
Sastra when the father of the boy with some 

persoris go to the girls’ house with turmeric, Ki.nkuma, 
cocoanuts and other things and present her with a Sire and 
a bodice cloth and some times a jewel.* 

The actual marriage extends over five days. On the first 
day the boy and the girl are separately nnointed, bathed 
and besmeared with turinoric. This is called Madavaniga 
Sastra. The second day is styled Ohappara or Oevaruta. 
This day the marriage pendal is croctod on 12 pillars with 
a tlalukambha. Ariveni pots are brought and installed 
in the house. A party of married women ])roc(!od to a 
river and after worshipping Ganga, bidv.g water styiod 
Sastrada Niru (ceremonial water) and use it for prepar- 
ing food that day. Tn some places a second ceremony 
styled Nadurnadaivaniga 8astra ig obsei v- 

od when, as on the first day, the boy and the girl get a 
second smearing of turmeric. The next day takes place 
the ceremony of Dhsire.t The boy and the girl undergo 
separately the nail-paring ceremony, atul aro batlied in 
Malenirii. Then the l)oy goes to the temple where ho is deco- 
rated with Hhashinga tied to his foi'chcad and is led to the 
marriage hon.se in state, being accompanied by a best man 
known a.s Jodu Madavaniga who brings with him a dagger 
rolled nj) in a red handkei'cliief. When he approaches the 
pandal an A 'rati is waved to him and he is made to stand 
on the dais. The girl is conducted there by her tnateriial 
uncle. ^J’lien the bridal pair throw gingelly and jfiggory 
on each other’s head. The Tali-tying, whicii is the essential 
and binding portion of the ceremonj’^, takes place amidst 
the din of the attendant musical band. Then the couple 
sit together, and tic Kankanas to each other, after which the 
rice-pouring ceremony takes place. Tlien they rise with 
the hems of their garments knotted together, go round tlio 
milk post three times, the bridegroom leading tlie bride by 
the hand, look at the Arundhati star and go into tlie room 
where pots Arive.ni are installed and bow to them. The 
maternal uncle removes the Jihashingas of the coujde and 

* ]fi some places, on tlie day when tlie Iti’alinmu a-stioloifoi" lixes the 
day for Illiare, he also names the persons who have to attend to the 
several items of niaiTiage, such as, hesmeaiiug the pair and bringing 
the ceremonial water. 

t I’he Uppajigas perform the Uhare ceremony in the eveaing, while 
the other .sections ob.scrve it in the rridTuing. 
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Puberty. 


the latter with their nearest relatives sit together to eat 
Buvva. Then the giving of Muyyi or wedding presents 
takes place. This evening, the bridegroom steals a vessel 
from his father-in-law’s house, runs away and hides' in his 
own house. The bride goes in procession, finds him out 
and brings him back. 

Next day Nagavali takes place. The couple sit to- 
gether and have their nails pared and after bathing, 
worshij) the pillars of the marriage pandal in the usual 
way. The couple go to the river in the Madi state, 
worship Ganga and bring two pots of water, which is used 
for cooking the day’s dinner. Then tlie usual pot-search- 
ing ceremony, and the removing of the Kaukanas take 
place. 

This afternoon is observed the worship of Simhasana 
or the improvised seat. Tlic 5rajaman of the caste 
officiates at it and a slieep is generally killed near it. The 
Tambulas are distributed in the prescribed order. The 
marriage proper closes that evening with the procession of 
the married ooufdo in the streets. The next day a dinner 
on a largo scale is given, and the bri<le, the bridegroom 
and some others go to the bride’s house, :uid the bridegroom 
retm’us one or two days after. The milk post is kept for 
about a month and it is removed after some milk is pour- 
ed on it. 

The bride jirice which they have to pay varies in differ- 
ent localities between 12 and d() rupees. A widower 
lias to pay twice the usual sum, the additional amount 
being styled Sauti Bliangara co-wife’s gold). 

Tho total amount spent at a marriage varies with the con- 
dition in life of the contracting parties. It may be roiigbly 
estimated at about Rs. .‘>00 for tho bridegroom and about 
Rs. 100 for the bride. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is kept aloof in 
a corner of the house lor three days and on the fourth, she 
bathes and retires to a shed inadi! of green leaves. She re- 
mains there for about 5 <lays when she is exhibited every 
evening in the company (U married women who arc 
invited. i\t the end of this period she is again bathed 
and taken into the house. A dinner is given to the 
caste people. In some places, the girl does not get rid of 
tho pOilntioii tor about one month. About five or seven 
days before the end of tho mouth, she bathes and dressed 
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in washed clothes, she is taken in the evening to a river 
or a tank in the company of married women. She does 
Puja to Ganga and brings home a potfiil of water. If she 
is already married, she washes the feet of the hnsband with 
the water ; but if umuarricid, she throws the water on some 
flower plant, such as jasmine. Consummation of mai’riage 
takes place afterwards. 'Fhe consummation of mari iago 
of a girl married after pul)erty is put off for three montlis 
after the marriag’e, as there should be no cluhlbii-tli witluti 
a year of the nuuTiage.* 

Widow marriage is permitted and is fj'eely practised. Widow 
It is said that a woman may marry as many times as she -narriage. 
pleases, provided that at the time of her marriage, she is 
either a widow or has bean divorced A widow cannot 
marry either her husband’s brother or any of his agnates 
and sometimes site has to avoid the wliolo Kula of her late 
husbaml. A bachelor is not gcmerally allowed to marry a. 
widow, but if ho insists on the eonneetion, bo is first 
married to an Ekke plant (Oalatropis gigantoa). It is neces- 
sary that tlie consent not only of the father of the widow, 
but of the caste has to be obtained for such a marriage. 

In some places, her late husband’s relatives have also to 
give tlieir assent. The Talif tied by the previous liusl)aud 
along with otlier property belonging to him is returned to 
his heirs wil-h a liana styled j.e,., release 

money. I'he ceremony takes place in the evening at sun- 
set and only widows or icniarried women assisi at it. In 
some places the ceremony tekes place cither before a tem- 
j)le or in an iinoecunied house. In tlio assenddy of oastc- 
rneri, the intended hnsband pr(!.scnts her with some jewels 
and a Hire .and a bodice cloth She then puts on bangles 
and black glass beads which are the signs of married state 
of a woman. The ceremony generally takes place during 
the dark fortnight. The woman is seated in a dark place, 
either a room or a temple, bdiind the door ; the husband, 
with the permission of tho caste [icojile who take their 
seats outside, pays down (ho Tora and a fine of Its. 12 for 
tho benefit of the caste people. He then goes to the spot 
where the woman is sitting and ties tho Tali. ’Phe Hiniga 

* It is |)Ossil)lu tliiO. tills priWituio of |nittitig off Uk: iictiiid coii- 
suniumtion for throe inoiitlis, vliich is fiiirly coiiimoii, ori”'iiiat(!d as a 
means of making certain tliat the iiiarricil woiuiui inti'OilnceJ no 
foreign oJ'Es[(ring into tlio family. 

t When a woman loses her husband, she does not remove the 'i'e//, 
unless she wants to marry again. 
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Divwco and 
adultery. 


Gau^a or the Kolkar of the caste, throws rice on their 
heads, and in some places gives three strokes with a rattan 
to the woman, and five to the man and declares that they 
have become husband and wife, repeating the following 
formula : — “ 2oc5? ^ 

?Soj ^^7^ bSoiSS tss^ 

W Tir *39(i* 

ojoocjWo.” (In the presence of the elder Gvnni, in the presence 
of the kinsmen, this woman is given to you as wife. If you 
fail her, you will be liable to punishment.) 

It is the custom in some places that this marriage 
cannot take place in the village of the father or the second 
husband and should be celebrated in a different place. 
The pair do not rel uru to their village for some time and 
the woman does not show her face to any married woman 
for three days. The rt.inarriod widow is 7iot admitted into 
all the privileges of the caste and in some places her issue 
form a separate line ; but the difference between these two 
linos is, however, lost in two or three generations. Ilights 
of inheritance, so far as her previous issue are concerned, 
are not affected by the woman’s subsequent marriage ; and 
her issue by one husband cannot succeed to the property 
of the other husband. 

The bride price for this alliance is half that of a regu- 
lar marriage, and is always taken by the father of the 
woman. 

If the husband and the wife fall out with each other 
on account of the continued ill-treatment of the latter by 
the former or when the wife commits adultery or the hus- 
band loses caste, a divorce is permitted. In such cases, 
the matter is laid before the caste Panchayat, who ad- 
judge the separation and the compensation to bo paid by 
the party at fanlt. In cases of adtdtory, the paramour of 
the woman is made to pay the marriage expenses of the 
husband in addition to some fine to the caste council. 
Then the woman is made to retain the Tali tied by the 
husband, after which she may marry again in the Kutike 
form. 

Adultery with a man of a lower caste entails for- 
feiture of caste. In other cases, it may be condoned at the 
option of the husband by payment of a small fine to tho 
caste. An unmarried woman who has lived with a man 
without marriage may bo subsequently married by him ; 
and if she has had a liaison with a man of a higher caste. 
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she may be married to a caste man by Those of the 

Gare section, however, do not tolerate snch irregijlarities. 

Upparas do not dedicate girls as Basavis and fallen 
women are put out of caste, Tliey are branded with 
Vaishqava symbols by Dasayyas, and when they die their 
bodies an* disposed of by the same fraternity. 

IJppai'as bury their dead, except the bodies of lepers 
or pregnant women, wliich are always burnt.* Disposing 
of the dead bodies by burial under Irnaps of stones (Kallu- 
seve Or Kallubana) is also in vogue. As most of the Up- 
paras are Vaishnavas, the ceremonies peculiar to the non- 
lirahraan castes of that persuasion are observed. As soon 
as life is extinct, the information of the event is sent round 
to all tlieir castemon and the Yajaman and other people 
a8seml)le. Tho Satani priest is sent for and lie makes a 
Chakra out of some twigs and worships it before the 
corpse with tho offoriiiijs of food and liciuor which he 
partakes of and distributes to the I’cst. The body is carried 
generally on a bier, laid flat, but sometimes a Vimana is 
built and the body clothed and placed in a sitting 
})ostnro. Dasayyas muster strong on the occasion and repeat 
songs ill praise of Vishnu, as the procession is going. About 
midway the body is kept on the ground, which is on that 
account called Ilariscliaodra’s temple, and the Dasayyas and 
the Tciii are [irosoiited with some money (styled I’edda- 
riika = lis. 2.}). Then tho carriers change sides and 

carry the corpse straight to the grave. It is taken three 
times round the pit and is thou buried as in other castes, 
the son throwing the first sod of earth to close up the 
grave. Coles of grain and sometimes money are distri- 
buted among tho poor people ; and all return home, after 
bathing, to see the lamp lighted on the spot where tho de- 
ceased expired.! 

In cases of cremation, tho ashes are collected on the 
third day and thrown either in water or on a green plant. 
Food, milk and ghee arc offered on the grave and then on 
the ] 1th day, the important ceremony is observed. Those 
that call in tho services of a Satani priest worship the 
Chakra in the graveyard and then in the house at 
midnight {vide the Gcllu account). He gets a fee of 
about 11s. I-4- with some raw rations for his services. 

* In .some parts the bodies of persons dying on b'l-idays, whether 
lepers or liealthy, are burnt. 

t They keep a lamp and some water on this spot for 12 nights. 


Death cereo 
rnonios. 
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The next day a feast is prepared at home, to which 
all the relatives are invited. In the evening, the chief 
mpurner with some others, goes to the Vishnu temple to 
have the gates of heaven opened for the departed soul and 
after the usual Piija returns home for dinner. The 
maternal uncle cund other near relatives present him with 
some new clotlis before they return to their places. 

'J'he period of Sutaka is ten days for near agnates and 
three days for children. But some of it is believed to 
stick to the nearest agnates till the end of the first month, 
when a Kalasais set up and worshipped in the name of the 
deceased and a dinner given. They do not observe any 
pollution for the death of a daughter’s son, but only bathe 
once. During the period of mourning, they observe the 
usual abstinences, such as, not putting on the caste mark, 
and cscliewing milk, sugar and flesh. They do not bury 
anything else with a corpse. When k is brought out of the 
house, they tie some rice in the shroud, but before it is 
iutorred, the i-ice and the cloth are thrown out on the grave, 
on which a three-pie piece is kept, which is taken by a 
llaleya. 

They do not perform yarddhas ; but once a year on 
tlic Mahi'daya Ainavasya day, they do Pilja to a Kalasa in 
the nainos of all the deceased ancestors and distribute raw 
rice, and other things to Brahmans, Jangamas and Satanis. 
On the Mahilnavarni and New Year days, they offer new 
clotluis, etc., to a Kalasa and some resort to their family 
burial ground and ai)ply sandal paste, bum incense and 
break cocoanuts before the tombs. 

Upparas are mostly Vaishnavas, their tribal god being 
Chai)uak4sava. They also worship Siva and several of 
them have this god as their family deity. They make 
pilgrimages to Tirupati, Kadiri and Nanjangud. They 
observe the im])ortaiit Hindu feasts such as, the New 
Year’s day, Gowri and Ganosa, the Dasara and Dipavali. 
On Sivaratri day they fast till the evening and then give 
doles of raw provisions to Brahmans and Jangamas. 

They worship all the village goddesses and the other 
minor gods and goddesses such as Durgamma, Yallamma, 
Mararama and yunkalaraina. The other objects of their wor- 
ship are the mounds of earth called on which 

they manufacture salt. On important feasts they repair to 
these places, burn incense and break cocoanuts and offer 
Piija ; but they do not sacrifice any animals to them. 
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Their Gurus are Srivaishnava Brahmans, who pay them 
periodical visits, t'ive them Tirtha and get soiiie fees. 

Some have Satanis as Gurus in place of Brahmans. 

Upparas, as tlieir name implies, are the manufacturers Occui)tition. 
of earth salt. In tlie interests of British Indian salt revenue, 
this industry is aItO£rether prohibited within 5 miles of the 
British frontiei*. Elsewhere also it is in a languishing state 
and is flying out gradually. The process of making salt is 
simple. The circular mounds of earth which may be seen 
occasionally, with cups at the top are known as Uppina 
mole ('/■.«., saline heaps), and are generally formed of the 
earth from wdiicli salt has been drained off. The crater or 
cup at the top is made about b feet in diameter and 2 feet in 
de])th and its sides and bottom are roughly plastered with 
lime. A number of them are connected by open channels 
witli a rescrvoii’ lower down which is also made with chu- 
iiain-plastored sides and bottom. In the dry season, saline 
earth is collected wherever it is found and carried to the 
mounds on bulTaloes. It is thri)wn into the basins on a boil 
of straw so as to fill them, and water is poured in. The 
salt is dissolved and the brine is carried off by the channels 
into the reservoir. The useless earth is removed and more 
saline earth and water are added, till the reservoir is lilleil 
with lirino The liquid is thou carried by vessels and 
poured into the pans which are shallow basins about 13 
feet square, wliere it is evaporated by the heat of the 
suu in the course of three or four days. The salt left, 
w'hicli is of dirty yellow colour in small grains, is then 
scraped off and carried on pack buffaloes for sale. 'I’lie 
article thus made is somewhat bitter in ta.sto and has 
more impurities than the sea salt, and on account of the 
comparative cheapness of the hitter, is not appreciated 
except by the poorest in out-of-the-way villaj:os. In 
British India the manufacture of earth salt was absolutely 
prohibited in 1880 ; and hero it is all but extinct. 

As a consequence, most of the Upparas have clianged 
their original occupation and taken to agriculture. Those 
that are living in large towns are bricklayers and contract- 
ors and are in comparatively easy circumstances. Some in 
the Shimoga District are kitchen gardeners. 

Upparas are a settled people and live in substantially Social 
built house. The bricklayers and the contractors have built sUtus. 
for thcmselvos good houses, spacious and well ventilated. 
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of outsiders 


Tribal con- 
stitution. 


Miscellane- 

ous. 


while those that are agriculturists are hardly distiuguish- 
able from others whose original occupation is agriculture. 
They live in the same quarters as other castes, and do not 
suffer from any disabilities such as not being allowed 
to draw water from the common village well. But in large 
towns, they have separate quarters for themselves. The 
washerman and the barber give their services to the Up- 
paras without any objection. Upparas living in the adjoin- 
ing Britisli territories often immigrate into this State dur- 
ing the salt-manufacturing season and after a temporary 
residence go back to their native liorne. A section of the 
Upparas who are tank diggers often emigrate to places 
where their labour is in demand and then live in tempo- 
rary huts. 

Brahinans are invited to help them in conducting 
marriages and to ])urify their houses after the pollution 
of birth and death. They may render such services with- 
out lowering themselves in the eyes of other Brahmans. . 

Persons belonging to higher castes may be admitted 
as members on undergoing certain ceremonies, one of which 
is to go round the caste assembly carrying a basket of salt 
on the head. Such admissions are, however, rare, and the 
issue of such imioii are kept separate as a new tine for one 
or two generations, after which they become merged into 
the main body. 

They follow the Hindu Law of Inheritance and have 
belief in the omens, magic, etc. In the Mysore District 
whenever they have to swear in a caste council, they im- 
provise a seat styled Sangameswara’s seat and swear 

by it (by touching it). They consult soothsayers whenever 
necessary and seem to have considerable faith in their 
prognostications. 

Upparas have a tribal constitution like othei* castes of 
a similar status. The Katlernanes are presided over by the 
Se^ties and Yajamans, who have under them a beadle, styled 
Bani^ri or Kolkar. Their offices are hereditary and they 
get the usual perquisites of pan-supari on all important 
occasions Tlic Upparas belong to the Eighteen Pliana sec- 
tion and as such command the services of the Chalavadi, 
the servant of this faction, whoso insignia, the bell and the 
ladle, bear also the Upparas’ professional mark. 

Upparas are flesh-eaters and eat mutton, fowls, venison 
and fish but not beef, or any reptiles. They are said not to 
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drink liquor, but are not very punctilious in this matter. 
The bricklayers, carpenters and contractors are very clean 
and bathe regularly, but those employed as salt-makers 
and tank-diggers are hardly distinguishable from Oddiis.* 
There is nothing peculiar in their dress and ornament, but 
in some places, women wear the big nose screw, which is 
also the characteristic ornament of an Od^a woman. 'L’heir 
women get tattooed with the common designs. 

* 044^ account Monogiaph X! , j). 14 - 
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Agila 


A tree. 

A'io 


Vegctaklo kerb. 

Andala 


Palankeen. 

A'uo 


Ek>pkant. 

Arasina 


'Lkirmeric. 

Arasu 


King. 

Bekida 


Wood apple. 

Belli 

nJ 

Silver. 

Chand\i 


Tke moon. 

Chatri 


U mbrella. 

Chiliuuo 


Spring of water. 

Doddi 


Yaril attacked to 


Ch 

a house. 

Gauda 



Honge 


i*onga,mia glabra. 

Honiiu 

sS 

Gold. 

TIulivana 
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Jo^ula 

Kagala 

Kaggalln 

K alaga 

Karaga 

Kathari 

Kasturi 

K tmda 

Kottumhai'i 

Kaduro 

Madarasa 

Ma jjana 

MalligLi 

Mannka 

Muck ch ala 

Muttu 

Nachala 

Nagara 

Nari 

Noralo 

Sakkare 

Sannakki 

Santatti 

Setti 

Talaga 

Tuppa 

Yalapa 


C\ rry 

„D 

O 8 j‘o 

= 5^0 

sdo 0 n 

ro 

.> 0.^0 .^*0 
0 

c33Ji<J 

crfO 

pa ■*• 


tSW, 

el 

^e»rt 


A tree. 

Hlack slono. 

•A ti-ce. 

Pot. 

Daggor. 

Musk. 

.Darning cindor. 
Coriando'r. 

I lors(‘. 

Batli. 

dasminc'. 

liid 

Poarl. 

Oohra. 

Jackal. 

Jainbolaim. 

Sugar. 

Fine rice. 

Headman. 

A tree. 

Clarified butter. 
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KILL^lK’iATAS. 

The Kijjekyatas are a wandering fribe of picture 
showmen found scattered all over tlio State. They are silso 
known locally as Shillckyatas, Bomhc and ' 

rtjjo55cri05{o\>. Another section of them who fish in rivers 
are known as Burude Bestas. i.o , Bestas, or fishermen of 
dry gourds, on accuuut of their using <lry gourds to swim 
in water while fishing. They are Mahrattas by oi-igin ai.d 
use that language as their homo tongue. They arc' well 
built, fair and tall, but the fishing section are rather slovim- 
ly in their dress, black and stunted in gi’owth. The last 
Census flDOl) shows them to bo about 1,000 in population 
made up of 37:1 males and nc'arly twice as many Wialos, 
but there is reason to believe that this is a result of faulty 
enumeration, and tliey form a larger section, and the dis- 
parity between the sexes cannot bo so great. 

Kiljc^kyata means a mischievous imp, Killn 
meaning mischievous and kydta, im]> or a crooked fellow. 
Whenever they perform their shows, after the usual offer- 
ing of prayers to (lanapati and Sarasvati, thc'y exhibit 
a doll of fantastic appcsrance, jet black in colour, with 
tilted nose, dishevelled hair, flowing beard, protruding lips, 
pot-belly and crooked liands and legs. This figure, 
which is known as the Killekyala, is rtccoiipiatiied by his 
wife Bangarakka, which is equally hideous in appearance. 
Both these figures represent the buffoons of the ]jerform- 
ance, and keep the audience amused with rude jests 
and indecent jokes. The whole exhibition has come 
to be known as the play of Killckyata, and the name has 
thence passed to the caste itself. With reference to this 
profession they are also known as marionette dancers. 
Boramaldta-vallu ( in Telugu and Togalu- 
bombeyavaru in Kannada. Another 

section have altogether given up this trade, and taken to 
fishing; and they are on that account styled Burueje- 
Bestas 

They style themselves Datyeru, but the origin of this 
term cannot be traced. In the adjoining districts of the 
Bombay Presidency they are known by the name of Katbus. 
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They have no titles, hut the usual honorific suffixes 
Appa, Ayya and Anna for males and Amma and Akka for 
females are \ised ; but generally they are addressed with- 
out these suffixes by persons of higher castes. 

Kill^kyatas always speak Mahratti among themselves, 
but they know the language of the locality where they 
live. One section of the caste, namely, Do^a Togalu 
Bombeyjltadavaru, know how to read and write Telugu 
and enact their plays in that language, repeating verses 
from the Bharata or Ha may ana. 

Kiilekyatas are immigrants into the State from the 
Mahratta Country to which they are believed to have 
come from the north either from Kolhapur or Satara.* 
The following appears in the Bijapur Gazetttierf about 
them : — “ They appear to have long belonged to the district 
as they have no tradition of having moved from any other 
country. The oldest paper that has been found in their 
possession is a deed or Sonnad dated the month of KdrHJ> 
or October- November of 1)30 Fasli, that is, A.D. 1520, in 
the reign of the second King of Bijapur. 'I'hey claim de- 
scent fiom a K.shatriya, who is said to have followed Pauda- 
vas in their wanderings after the loss of their kingdom.’’ 

They were oi’iginally Mahratta Okkaligas following 

the profession of agriculture. Jt is said that one of their 

women became intimate with a man of the Goldsmith caste 

named Kattare Kalachari and had seven sons bv him. 
• • • 

They were, of course, put out of caste, and the smith taught 
his sons to cut out dolls out of mats, leaves and pieces of 
leather, and earn their living by exhibiting mariouettes 
before village audiences. The brothers of the woman 
who were poor were induced to join their nephews sub- 
sequently, and they formed a .separate caste by themselves, 
reinforced by other accessions. It was after this that they 
migrated from the Mahratta Country into different parts 
of Houthern India. They must have come into Mysore in 
different gangs as indicated by the number of their exoga- 
mous divisions. Thus while the earliest immigrants have 
only five divisions, the more recent have nine or eleven 
and those that are living on the borders of the Dharwar 
District, as many as thirteen. 

In token of this connection, these showmen extol the 
caste of the goldsmiths, soon after their invocations to the 

* Bclgaum Gazetteer., page 185, 
t Pages 196-97, 
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gods at the commencemetit of their play, and say in expla- 
nation that the credit of the performance would oe theirs 
(the goldsmiths’) while only the do^es collected would be- 
long to themselves.* 

The patron caste are exempted from subscribing 
towards the expenses of such plays, but give some presents 
to the players who go to their houses the day after the 
performance. Ki]]ekyatas have sonieiimes been given 
inams for their profession, of which some exist in this 
State, though the condition of service has been removed. f 

The two main divisions are doll-exhibiting Kil)(V 
kyatas and fishing KijlckyAtas. The former are distin- 
guished either as major or minor showmen 
jjsiuo, and these two sections are at 

present showing a tendency to become separated not only 
in the matter of marriages but also in food. The major 
section have better plays borrowed from standai d render- 
ings of the Eama^ana and Bha rata, and also employ mario- 
nettes with separate joiiits so that the action of the play 
may be more effectively exhibited. 'I’hey have also a 
better appointed stage, large enough to accommodatti all 
the actors and musicians inside. The minor showmen 
compo.sing the other division have a much cruder appa- 
ratus, and the singer of the ])iiHy, generally a woman, has 
to sit outside the booth, her sounding instrument being a 
reed fixed on th(' back of a bell-metal eating dish with 
a base of wax, on which she pi’oduce.® a shrill monotonous 
sound, hy the friction of both her hands. This is accom- 
panied by a drum The plays enacted by these 

are also of very poor style, very coarsii in language and 
sentiment. 

The Kijjekyatas seem to have migrated info the State 
in different batches. The Bombe section came first, the 
minor (or t'hikka) Bombe showmen being the earliest, 
as is indicated by their converting their old exogamous 
names to their local equivalents, as Aivat into Enuraala, 
Sindhya into Gnjjala. It is said that there are thirteen 
exogamous divisions of this caste in Bijapur District, 
brought about by one Hannmantarao Narasiiig of Uaveli 
in Poona, who styled himself Sar Ganachavi of the caste.} 

t Mysore Eevenue Manual, pasye 24 H. 

I See Bijapur Gazetteer, page li^V. 
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The Bombe section have the following exogamotxs divi- 
sions each carrying certain definite tribal functions, with 
it: — Ganachari or Vanarasi, Sivachari or Avet, Nekhnar 
(corrupted into Lekhandar), Panchangis' or Ataka or 
JBlian^ari and Sindhya. 

The fishing section have in addition 

to these five divisions, returned four more, viz., Salavya, 
Sasanik, Moharga and Sinagana in the taluk of Bhikar- 
pur, and an additional one, namely, Dhuravya in Channa- 
giri. Those found near Hariliar have all the thirteen 
divisions, the three names besides tliose given above being 
Vakndas, Dodkars and Dhamalkars. 

It will thus be seen that the caste found in the 
Mysore State is the same as that of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, with this difference, that the Bombe Adiso section 
appear to have separated themselves when the caste con- 
tained only five divisions, while the other divisions appear 
to have lost touch with the main group at different periods 
in recent times. 

Marriage among the members of tlic same division 
is ])rohibited and relationship is traced through males. 
The members of the saine division are regarded as brothers 
and sisters. 

It is not customary as in other castes, to take the 
new wife to Inu' [larent’s house foi* her first confinement. 
In fact, she goes but rarely to her jiarents after her mar- 
riage. > 

On the birth of a child, the woman is considered 
unclean for seven days when she remains in a separate 
shed erected for her. On the fiftli day she is made to set 
up a stone in the confinemoni shed and worship it under the 
name of Batvi or Konternma xvith the object of ensuring a 
long life to the new-born baby. The midwife is fed and 
presented with a cloth. On the seventh day, the mother 
and the child are washed and the mother gets a change of 
clothes. After this cleansing, the shed in which she was 
confined is pnlled down and another is put up for her oc- 
cupation. A general dinner is given in the afternoon, and 
in the evening, the child is put in a cradle by an elderly 
woman who also gives a name to it after consulting witli 
a soothsayer. There are no names peculiar to this caste, 
though Hanumanta seems to be a very popular name. 
They are fond of giving nicknanjes expressive of some 
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peculiar characteristic of the person, as for oxaiuple Vonha 
a crooked fellow and Moviii a stubborn follow. The 
giving of opprobrious names is also vei _y coiinnon, and 
the object aimed at is to deceive the malignant |)owoi‘S. 

The first hair of the child are removed either in the 
first or in the third year. The child, after a bath, is 
taken to a temple and seated in front. His maternal un- 
cle places a handful of dates on his liead, wltich when 
scattered on the floor arc picked by chihlren. He then 
first goes through (he forul of euttiug the hair with a 
pair of leaf scissors, and then cuts it with a pair of iron 
scissors.* Thou the child !.■% again bathed and is ttikeii to 
tlie temple to get 'i'irtha iind Prasada. Tho materuid 
uncle is given a present of ti mnv turban, and after the 
usual dinner, all return home. 

Children ai'e considered specially liable to the attatjks 
of spirits and to avoid such misfortnno arc* made to wear 
some charms, linnnmanta Tab (a disk beaiing the figure 
of Hanumanta), in the neck and white beads round the 
waist are the more common precautions. 

Adoption is unknown among the fishing and the Chik- 
ka Hombe sections. They have generally little property 
to leave liehind them. It is sometimes, though rarely, 
[iractised by the Do44^^ Honilio section when a man is 
childless. They may take any boy they please and of any 
ago. It is not iincoinujon fora man to take a foundliugor 
a boy from even other castes and bring liim up as his own 
son. No particular ceremony is reijuired. 

Infant marriages arc very rare; and a woman may, if 
she chooses, live without marrying at all ; polygamy is 
rather common, but polyandry is unknown. 

The tliree main divisions are strictly endogamous, 
though it is said that tho fishing section give Init do not 
bring girls from the other sections. The Chikka Bombe 
and Do^da Bombe sections were apparently one formerly, 
as may be inferred from the custom of their inviting each 
other for any important caste panchayat, but interrnarri- 
agt^ between them are almost unheard of. Marriages 
between members belonging to the same exogamous 
sect are strictly prohftiitod and any illegal intimacy be- 
tween a man and a woman belonging to such a division is 
punished by putting the guilty persons out of tho pale of 

* Bijapur Gazetteer, pages. 19'J-2U0, 
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(iasie without a chance of expiat ion. Such persons are not 
allowed to live in the caste quarters and are interdicted 
fii’e and water from the other members of the caste. 

The negotiation for marriage must always begin from 
the male’s side, unless the boy is a very nnar relation such 
as a cousin. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house and 
settles the marriage with her father at Vilya Sastra (betel 
leaves ceremony). On this occasion the boy’s father has to 
give Rs. 2 to the caste panchayat and five quarter anna 
pieces to the girl’s mother. The girl dressed in the Sire 
presented to her is seated on a Kanibli in the presence of 
caste panchayat and is made to put on glass bangles given 
to her in the name of the boy. If, after tliis, the contract 
is broken by either party, he has to pay a fine to the 
caste Yajaiuan, besides the exi)en8es incuri'ed by the 
other side. 

Being a wandering community, KiJlekj’^atas do not 
observe any elaborate ceremonies for marriage. One of 
the OanacKari section condiiets the ceremony and a 
Bra liman’s presence is not required. Usually all persons 
of the caste living or wandering within a definite area 
meet together on such occasions, and perform a number of 
marriages together. But the tendency to copy the man- 
ners of the higher castes is asserting itself and marriages 
lasting lor four days instead of a single day are becom- 
ing {more common, and are separately celebrated for each 
couple. 

The marriage ceremonies commence with the worship 
of an ant-hill A party from the girl’s honse go, after bath- 
ing, to the ant-hill and after making Puja^ pour some milk 
in the snake-hole, toucli it with a Tali with a serpent en- 
graved in it, which they afterwards tie round the girl’s 
neck. This is known as liuttada Tali 

The marriage paiidal is raised on four pillars, of 
which one known as Jtlnhurtakamba or 

marriage post, is brought in by the girl’s maternal uncle, 
and is set ijp by married women, who tie round it a 
package containing five kinds of grains and a Kanka^a. 
The Arive^ii or sacred pots are placed within it, and some 
j 6.|is with human figiii’es engraved on them as representing 
ancestoi s, and a Kalasa are also placed near and worship- 
)jed. A pot filled with toddy is kept there, and offerings 
aj’e made ol cooked food and a sheep or goat is killed. 
A married woman is then specially selected to serve 



during the whole marriage as bridt-siuaid (known in their 
language as V arme). She has to attend to the ■bridal pair 
and, whenever uecessary, smear their bodies with turmeric 
paste, carry Kalasa, wave A'rati and render other similar 
services. In some places, :i man also is likewise selected 
to attend on the bridegroom.* 

On the next day, each party is made to bathe in 
Male-nirut separately. The bridegroom is taken to a tem- 
ple or some other place, and conducted tlit nee in state to 
the mai'riago panda I, at the entruMCe of which an A'rati is 
waved before him. After this, the caste functionaries 
have each certain definite parts assigned to them in the 
ceremony. Thus the Sin< Iliya spreads blankets on tlie 
bridal seats. The bride am! brulegruoui being led on the 
marriage dais, stand facing each other with a curtain be- 
tween them held by the Sivachari. The Salva, or in his 
absence the Sind by a recites the names of the gods and the 
ancestors of the bridal pair, and thereupon the curtain is 
removed. The bride ami bridegroom place on each 
other’s head jirige (cummin sec'd) and jaggoi’y. The 
N6khnar ties the hems of their clothes in a knot. 
The Ganachari, who is in fact the chief functionary or 
the Purohit, hands over the Tali or the marriage disk to 
the bridegroom who ties it to the neck of the bride. Then 
Kankanas are tied to the bridal pair. The Panebangi 
distributes grains of rice to the assembled guests and 
the Ganaidiari, Sivacbai’i and other functionaries and the 
rest in order place it on the heads of the couple. The 
couple sit in front of a large vessel, and milk is poured on 
their joined hands by the relatives and oth ’rs. 'Ibis cere- 
mony, known as milk-pouring completes the gift 

of the girl. After being shown the star Arundhati, the 
two go rouml the milk-post and bow before the Ariveni 
pots. Buvvaor the eating together of food by the Vn-ido 
and the bridegroom and their nearest relations takes 
place as a practical manifestation of the union of the two 
families. 

Siinbasana-Puja takes place the next day wlien the 
Ganachari worships a heap of betel leaves and nuts and 
distributes to all, in a prescribed order of precedence, the 
number of Tambulas they are entitled to by the j ecognised 
custom of the caste. 

* In some places, (Chitaldrug) five women are so set apart. 

f See monograph on caste No. iJ, page b, as to wliat tpeaus. 
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I'he next day is devoted to Nagavali, and worship of the 
ant-hill and the pandal posts. The Kan kapas are removed 
after the pot-searching ceremony, and a caste dinner is then 
given. 

In the evening, the girl is concealed in a place, and 
the bridegroom witli a Bhashinga tied to his forehead is 
made to search for her. On being discovered, she makes a 
pretence of refusing to go with him and is coaxed to yield. 
Thau all proceed in state to a temple and worship the 
(xod. On their return, the bride and the bridegroom are 
taken up ob tlie shouldeis of two able-bodied men, and a 
dance takes place in the street. 'I'owards the close of this 
dance, the husband carries away the newly married wife to 
his house but just as he readies the threshold of his house, 
ho is waylaid and obstruoteil by the wife’s party, who 
release him on Jus promise to let them have the first-born 
daughter. This entry of the wife to her husband’s house 
finishes the marriage ceremonies. The bride-price varies 
from Rs. 10 to 20 pagodas The whole expense of the 
marriage, which again varies from its. 50 to 200, has to be 
borne by the father of the bridegroom, who has to spend 
a great deal on toddy, so that a marriage looks often like 
a drunken brawl. 

Wlioii a girl attains puberty, she is considei’ed impure 
for live days, duriug which period she i omains in a separate 
shod of green leave.s. She is given a bath every day and 
the clothes are removed as the degi'ee of impurity lessens 
day by day. In some places, even the sheds are renewed 
each day. On the last day, some little girls are given a 
dinner; and for two oi* throe days afterwards Osage is 
performed, at wliich she is exhibited before an assembly 
of married women. ]f .she is already married, her hus- 
band pays the expenses of one of these shows : if not, 
her maternal uncle. No particular ceremony is observed 
at the time of the consummation. Tlie husband presents 
a new cloth and she is given presents of fruits and 
flowers, and they begin to live together thenceforth. 

Not only is widow marriage allowed and freely 
practised, but it is said to be compulsory in the case of 
childless widows. Such a woman is sent away to her 
parent’s house after her husband’s death, to be there free 
to choose any one she likes. The offer of a marriage to a 
widow has to be made to her father who, through the caste 
people, obtains the loiinal consent of the widow’s previous 
husband’s relations. 
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The property and the issue of her previous husband 
are returned to his family. In the evening of *thp day 
fixed, the intended husband with the headman and otliers 
of the caste goes to the house of the widow’s father and 
gives to the woman presents of clothes, bangles and other 
things, which she puts on. The couple stattd in the as- 
sembly on a black blanket. The Sivachari (Avet; appli( s 
Vibhuti (sacred ashes) to their forehead, and the liusband 
(or a widow in some places) ties a string of black glass 
beads or (in some places a 'I’ali) to her neck and the Siva- 
chari loudly proclaims that the pair have Ix'coine husband 
and wife. Pan-supari is distributed and a hookah is 
passed round the assembly b,' ginning with the headman. 

This is followed by a dinner and a liboml use of toddy. 

Married women do not take part in the ceremony but may 
join the dinner. A bachelor may not marry a vvidow, but 
where there has l)een previous intimacy, he is Jiuirried first 
to an Ekka plant and then to her. The bride price of a 
widow is half that of a virgin girl and varies between Us. 0 
and Ks. 40. A widow cannot marry her previous husband’s 
brother. 

Divorce is very easy and pretty common. If the Uivorceand 
husband and wife cannot get on together, either party '•'•I'dtery. 
may put an end to the connection by going away from tlie 
other. The separation is signalised by the husband’s 
taking away the Tali and bangles given by him and tearing 
the loose end of the wife’s garment. The divorced woman 
may marry again after payment of a small fine to tlie caste. 

They are said to be rather loose iu sexual relations, and 
adultery especially with a persiju of the same or a higher 
caste is easily condoned. • 

The fishing section do not dedicate girls as Basavis. Basavis. 
But the minor Borabe section set apart a girl in each 
family as a public woman. The dedication always takes 
place before puberty and the ceremony is short and simple. 

On an auspicious day the girl after bathing is dressed in 
fresh clothes and seated on a plank and a dirk (Baku) is 
placed by her. A Dasayya brands her with the seal of 
Sankha and Chakra on the back just below the right 
shoulder, and places in her garment lucky things such as 
rice, eocoanut and jaggory. After puberty, she may 
bestow her favours on any one she chooses, remains 
in the father’s house and sometimes sets up for herself a 
separate shed to receive her lovers. 
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The dead bodies are generally buried. Those of 
persons affected witl> such diseases as leprosy and of 
pregnant women are cremated ; and bodies of those meet- 
ing with unnatural death such as from wild animals are 
sometimes buried under stone heaps. The bodies of mar- 
ried persons are placed in a sitting, and those of others in 
a lying ])08ture in the graves. When a Kiljekyata dies, 
his body is washed and dressed in new clothes, and if it is 
a married woman, the hair is decked with flowers as for a 
bridal. Betel-leaves and nuts are crushed and kept in its 
mouth. It is placed ou a quilt and is carried by four 
persons taking liold of the four corners, a fifth person 
holding up its head in position. The chief mourner carries 
a faggot of fire aud a new earthen pot full of rice. While 
about half way to the burial ground, the bearers change 
sides, and the articles carried by the mourner ai’o thrown 
away. At that place, the body is sti’ipped of all clothing, 
iiJid is placed in the .grave with a bit of gold in its mouth. 
To retain it in a sitting posture, the head is fastened by a 
string to a peg driven to the side of the pit. After filliug 
up, a stone slab is placed on the grave to mark the place 
of the head, and a Tulasi or a 'rumbe plant is planted on 
the spot. The funeral party then bathe and return home 
to look at a lamp kept burning at the place of death. 
Tlience they repair to a toddy shop euphemistically called 
Sabha-Kaolieri (meeting place) in Telugu, to drown their 
grief. 

The family of the deceased do not cook their food on 
the first day, and some of their relatives send cooked food 
for them. On the third day, the mourners repair to the 
burial-ground with all the eatables, cooked and uncooked, 
which the deceased wiis fond of when alive, and offer two 
Edies, one at the spot where the corpse had been deposited 
on the way to the graveyard and the other on the grave. If 
crows do not eat up the food, they consider that the de- 
ceased had some cause for auger against the survivors, and 
make vows to satisfy his soul. If, however, crows hover 
over the food but do not touch it, they imagine that he ha<l 
some particular longing in mind and promise to fulfil his 
wish. Theu they bathe and return home and in the even- 
ing, take their nean relatives to the toddy shop for a drink. 
On- the eleventh day they observe the Tithi ceremony. 
Their castemen and other relatives are sent for. They 
cleanse the house and all bathe and put on washed clothes 
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A pot is set up in the house to which offerings of new 
clothes and food are made. The company then feast and 
drink in hoiour of the dead »nan. Another feast is held 
aftei* three mouths, and a Tali (a metal disk) on which an 
image of the deceased is engraved is consecrated with the 
sacrifice of a goat or slieep, and placed among the house- 
hold gods. 

There is no doubt that in this caste, real ancestor Religion, 
worship is practised. They say that the dead are not to 
be consigned wholly t(; the grave. 

They believe that their deceased ancestors, 
especially the married among ( hem, always remain with 
them. The names of the departed should bo given to 
children in the family. 

On occasions siicii as Dasara, llgadiand Mah&laya Aimi 
vasya, they wash the images, burn incense near tlicm and 
offer I'ood aiifl drink. In addition to the images of aijces- 
torS; they generally keep idols of Durgamraa, lihairava 
Devaru and Anjaneya, which they worship on all festivo 
occasions. Yallatmna is another god to which tliey pay 
special reverence and celebrate Piija periodically. 

On such occasions, a toddy pot to the neck of which a 
saffron- coloured thread is tied, is placed in the sliade ol' a 
margosa tree to represent the goddess, and animals are 
sacrificed before it. The praises of the goddess are snug, 
and the festival is celebiuted with great eclat by the as- 
sembled castemen of tlio neighbourhood. They also offer 
Puja to the god of small-pox, to Gangauima, the Sun, tho 
Asvatha tree, and generally woi-ship all the I lindn gods. 

They prefer to employ as Pujaris (worshippers) young 
boys, who are considered to be yet nneontamiuated with 
wordly vices. 

The following description given of Kiljekyutas in the 
Bombay Presidency is more or loss applicable to them in 
this (State : — 

*' Tlieir two leading divinities arc Mahadev and Uuigavva. Malta- 
dev is said to be found only in the houses of tho head of the Gaoacha- 
I'is, but many have Dui'gavva in their shed.s and woi'ship her them- 
selves. Those who liave no image of Durgavva, on her great day, a 
Tuesday about Mdgh full moon in Jauuary-Febi nary, make an image of 
meal and worship it. They do not keep the sweet-basil plant or worship 
it. They worship theii’ leather pictures and offer them jKtliK or sugar 
rolly-poUs on Qanesh Ghdturiht, the bright fourth of BhAdrepad or An- 
gust-September. During the first month after death on any conve- 
nient days the chief mourner kills a goat in honor of his hovse-gods 
and a brass image representing the dead is added to the gods. Ihey 
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keep all tlie leuiding Hindu fasts and feasts, and a few sometimes make 
pilgrimages to Parasgad in Uelgaum and to Paudliai’pui’ in Sliolapur, 
Tlieir priests are Ganaeharis and the head Ganaohan is their spiritual 
teacher.* 

Kijlekyatiis believe in omens and consult soothsay, 
ers. They believe that they can exorcise evil spirits by 
making the person possessed lie down near the boxes con. 
taining the pictures of their show. 

Kijlekyatas are a wandering ti’ibe and live outside the 
villages in sheds constructed of arched bamboos covered 
with mats. Though they profess to be Kshatriyas, they 
are looked upou as very low in the social scale. But some 
of the liombe section have on account of their education 
earned a respectable position and are received even by 
Bi'ahmaus into their houses. The showmen wander in de- 
finite areas and in some places have Inams given them on 
account of their proficiency in their art. 

They admit recruits especially women from the higher 
castes, with the sanction of the Ganachari obtained after 
payment of a fine. 

They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, deer, hares and 
rabbits but eschew beef and pork. Both the sexes indulge 
in liquor. They eat iu the houses of Kurubas, Uppai-as 
and Bestas. Madigas and JJoleyas are the only castes who 
out iu the houses of the Kijlekyatas, 

They have no social disabilities iu the matter of con- 
veniences in the village. The barbers may shave them 
but not pare their nails ; but the fishing section have 
usually their own washerman. 

It is stated that the youngest son succeeds to the 
property of his parents by preference. This is brought 
about apparently by the fact that the elder ones set vip 
separate sheds foi- tliemselve.s soon after marriage, and that 
the youngest remaining longest with the parents has to 
support them in their old age. 

They have a strong caste constitution, and in some 
matters such as marriage, excommunication and admis- 
sion of strangers into the caste, the concurrence of the caste 
tribunal is indispensable. The head of the caste is styled 
Ganachari, and there is also a chief over all the Gai^oh^ris 
known as 8ar Ganachari. The Gau&cbdri presides over all 
meetings, directs marriage and other ceremonials and per- 

* Bijapur Gazetteer, "page 199 . 



forms the purifying ceremony. He acts also as the Purfthit 
in marriages and throws the rice cnthe married pair.' Next 
to him comes the Sirachari, whose duty is to apply sacred 
ashes to the head of the person subjected to any Prayasohitta 
(purification). He belongs to Avet division. The Neknar 
also called Pat^l is the head of a Kattemane, that is, a seat 
of subordinate jurisdiction. In marriage.s, he has to untie 
the knot, tied by the Sivachari,of the hem of the bridal pair’s 
garments. Pachangya who is of the Atka division, has to 
distribute betel leaves and nuts in an assenibly and when 
the next functionary Sindhya is absent, he has to spread 
the blanket for the caste people to sit on. Sindliya spreads 
the blankets on occasions of m.^rriage ami does the office 
of drummer. Salavya has to bring nniten’als for ei-oet- 
ing the marriage bootli. Sasanika puts Siise* to the Imidal 
couple and Sinagana who is called the Kdlkar of the caste, 
carries a baton in his hand, collects people of the caste and 
seats them in the regular order. He has also to attend 
the caste Panchayati and excute the orders of the Gana- 
cluiri, SivAcliari and Neknar. Dhuravya is another office)- 
who buys provisions for ii marriage. 

Kach of these offices is liereditary tind belongs to a 
family in a particular exoganious division. Tlio cpian- 
tity of Pan-stipari and the foe k) he given to each of 
them on ceremonial occasions are fix«‘d definitely. f Tlie 
Bombe section have only five office-bearers stopfting witli tiie 
Sindhya who acts as the Kolkar or servant of the caste. 
AThenover there is a caste dispute, all the office-holders of 
the caste, especially the first five of them, m\iH join. If, liow- 
ever, on account of unavoidable reason any one docs not sip- 
pear, Lis function has to Vie carried out. by the next lower ; a 
representative of the Sindhya division, however, cannot pre- 
side at any caste deliberation. The matters of dispute that 
come up for settlement are .such asadultei-y, divorce, abusing 

* /.tj., pouring handfuls of rit'-e on their heads. 
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caste people and striking some one with a shoe. In such oases 
the accused person has to answer the charge against him. 
When the charge is proved or admitted, the second official 
(Sivdchari) who is specially invested with secular authority, 
settles the amount of fine which has to be paid by the cub 
prit. After paying the fine, the latter passes round a 
nookah to all the members of the assembly, each of whom 
smokes it as a sign that the fault has been expiated. The 
busine8.s is finished with an entertainment of drink and 
dinner. 

The characteristic occupations of the caste are 
marionette shows and fishing. They play various scenes 
of the Ramdyana and Mahabharata, the former being more 
in demand. The dolls are cut out of goatskin and pain- 
ted in gaudy colours. They are made of several 
members cut separately and joined together with wires 
and various motions and postures are caused by dexterous 
manipulation behind the curtain with the aid of thin 
bamboo splits. The action of the figures are made to 
correspond to tlie story as recited by the showman in prose 
and doggerel. For the minor class of showmen 

the stage is made of screens of kamblies and 
white cloths borrowed of a washoi’man. The showman 
alone sits inside and uses both hands for moving 
the dolls. A woman sitting outside produces low shrill 
music with a reed sounded on the back of a flat dish 
of bell inetal. The words of the play are crudely con- 
ceived, and often fit only for a^low class audience. The 
stage of the Do<Jd[a Bombe A'tadavarn, on the other hand, is 
bnilt on a raised platform and is decorated with plantain 
and mango leaves. It is spacious enough to accommodate 
within its curtains the whole troupe furnished with fiddle, 
drum, cymbals, etc. The text is taken from recog- 
nised books on the epics, and players including women 
are all literate. The women do the singing while 
the men show the pictures over the curtain* The play 
begins at about 10 r.M. and continues the whole night. 
The performance is enlivened by the appearance, on the 
scene at intervals, of the buffoons, a Killekyata and his 
wife in fantastic garb, whose part sometimes borders on 
indecency. When the performance is over, the whole 
party go to every house in the village and get presents in 
kind, in addition to the lump sum collected by the whole 
village. Besides, during the enactment of the play they 
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demand “for and obtain presents of cloths and other articles 
from the spectators. It is considered auspicious for rains 
and Crop.:} to bave these shows about tlie harvest time, and 
in certain places, Killekyatas are entitled to customary 
annual fees for their services. Agriculturists draw with 
charcoal powder rude figures of a man on each of the 
corners of a field when there is crop on it. Tlie various 
agricultural implements are said to be tJie limbs of this 
demon who is known as Karebhanta or Kijlekyata. llis 
brother known by the name of Jdkiuuara is invoked 
to bring about rains in seasons of rlrought. He comes 
to being four days after the death of Vinayaka, ?.e., 
after Vinayaka’s idol is I'emoved after Puja on the 4tli day 
of the first fortnight of Hhadrapada every 3 ’ear. Lime- 
burners make a rude earthen image of him. A boy takes 
this on his head and goes to all the houses in a village, 
singing songs and calling upon the god of rain to send rain 
to the earth. He gets doles of grain and a feast is Iield on 
the full-rnoon day. Next day, .lokuinara is said to dit' 
of choking with a bone stuck in his throat. After death, 
he goes to the god of rain and unplores him to send rain to 
moisten tlio parched up soil and to save people from dying 
of famine. 

The fishing section wlio aix* ex])ert swimmers live by 
fishing. During high floods they tie up two gourds to- 
gethei’ with a stout rope, and ride on the water over in- 
credible distances by sitting astride on the floating rope 
between the gourds, riding as if it were a horse. They 
say they feel more at home in water than on land where 
there is fear of stumbling on stones and meeting snakes 
and evil spirits. These last nevei’ approach them tin water 
for fear of being caught in the meshes of their nets. 

Boys begin to swim at about ten, learning the art by 
imitation. Their e.xpcrtness is such that not. one of 
this caste is believed to have ever bf?en drowned. They 
profess to take a man through the highest floods without any 
danger. They let him in water up to the neck and simply 
lead him by the hand, always keeping his head aV)ove 
water. They are not afraid of crocodiles and it is said 
that these huge reptiles ai'C scared away when they see 
their bodies reflected in the water while riding. 

The women of the Killekjdta section are expeH taf- 
tooers and earn money by this profession. 
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MONDARU. 

• 

Moii^arn forma small caste low in social scale Geneml 

which has been eri’oneonsly included under Jogis in the 
Census reports. It is therefore not possible to give any 
estimate of their number. The caste is said to have sprung 
from a couple belonging to the Mandala sub-division of the 
Be^a caste who married eacli other in ignorance of their be- 
lo)iging to the same exogaino us section and wore therefore 
put out of caste. Even now a beggar of the Mondaru caste 
never enters the houses of Bcdas and is not allowed to 
beg from the people of the Mandala section. 

The caste is generally known as Mondaru and some- Name, 
times Banda in Telugu. The terms have come to denote 
obstinacy coupled with a lack of shame, but it is not easy 
to say whether the caste acquired the name on accoimt of 
their character or the word its meaning as being the name 
of such a caste. They have no special caste titles added 
to their names, but they claim to belong to the Se^ti Phana, 
that is, the right-hand group of castes. 

They seem to be Telugu beggars and speak Telugu Language, 
geucially. They also know the language of the country 
they live in. They have a dialect which resembles that of 
the Donihars.* In their dialect they style a man of their 
caste as Makarigad*- 

The caste which originally was one has recently become DivisiouH. 
divided into four or five endogainous groups, llru Mond'iru 
Bandia or Kakalu Mondaru ^D’Srej.; 

Sikhandi Mondaru and Kasturi 

Mondaru Urn Mondaru live in villages 

and are a little more advanced than the others. The 
second lead a wandering life and are so called as they eat 
crow’s flesh. Sikhandi Mondaru are those who lie down 
in the streets for begging, covering the entire face with 
filth and mud to attract the attention of passers-by. 1 hey 
are perhaps so styled (Sikhandi means a hermaphodite) as 
the men often appear covered in a woman’s cloth. Kas- 
turi means musk and the term is applied iror.ically to this 

* See Appendix of the Uoiiihar (Jaste, Monognipli XI 11. 
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class as they smear themselves with ordure and bring it 
with them m a gourd while begging, to compel persons to 
dismiss them soon with alms. 

They have exogamous divisions of which some are the 
following : — Salla Kamadula Mailuru 

Telia Mekala Maddibutla 

Gavaraddi !^nd Si^ake 

JJirtl) coi-o- On the birtli of a child a woman is ke])t in a separate hut 

monies. .jmj unclean for three days. Their own midwife attends 
at the delivei-y and remains with her all the three days. 
A crow-catching net is hung at the door of the hut to ward 
off evil spirits. The iiavol cord with the afterbirth is 
])ut into an earthen vessel and jdiiced near the woman, after 
smoking it Avith incense. On the third day tin' midwife 
offers Pilja to it burning incense and breaking a cocoanut 
and billies it in a hole dug in front of the liut. The child 
is then bathed over this hole along with the mother. A 
dinner is given to the caste people and the child is named. 
When the child is a mouth old, white glass beads are tied 
tbits neck and when it is five or seven years old, the tonsure 
ceremony is observed for both sexes before the temple of 
their god. 

Marriage. Monduru observe the same prohibited degrees of con- 

sanguinity as the other Hindus. A man may man-y his 
elder sister’s daughter or the daughter of maternal iinclo 
or patcriud aunt. Two si.^tei'S may be married either by 
one man or two brothers. A man may marry more tliati 
one wife but polyandry is not known. Alurriages are 
generally adult but infant marriages are also allowed. 
Negotiations for marriage are commenced by the boy’s 
family. If the girl’s family consents to the match, the 
boy’s party take betel leaves and nuts and four rupees in 
money to the girl’s house for the ceremony of “ Spreading 
the blanket.” Tbe girl’s father is ])aid four rupees and a 
caste dinner is given. Kour or live days before the day 
fixed for the marriage, the boy and his pai'ty go to the 
girl’s house and there settle with the girl’s father as to the 
number of invitations to be issued for the marriage and 
other important matters. On the morning of the wedding 
day, the pair are batfied and presented with new cloths. 
Inthe evening a spot is cleaned with cow-dung and water 
and a blanket is spread. The boy and the girl are 
seated there facing emdi other willi Kaukauas of turmeric 



root tied to tbeii* wrists. Two Ariv6ni pots filled wibh rice 
and dlial and covered with lids arc brought by married 
women and placed one near the bridegroom and the other 
near the bride. The boy and the girl are besmeared with 
turmeric paste and all tlie married 'women individually 
present the girl with rice and other articles placed in her 
gaianent. Then t!ie couph' rise with tlie Iringes of their 
garments knotted togethe" and are taken round both the 
Ariveni pots tliree times. A man of the Sake section 
unties tlie knot and tlien the boy and the girl go into their 
lints. Tlieii a dinner is given to the caste. 

Next day in tlie ( veiling, tlie girl puts on awhile 
Sadi. The bridegroom and the lirido art seated on a 
Kainbji between the Ariveni ]}ots. All the poojile assem- 
bled throw some rice on their heads. 'I'lio couple then 
rise and stand facing each other 'I'lie lioy lakes the Tali 
in his hands and [ilaeing his left foot on tlie right foot 
of the girl, ties it toiler neck. This hiiislies the mar- 
riage ceremony. Then all the assombkid married pairs 
present pour Sase over the married pair. Next day the 
father of the girl gives a dinner to all ; and if the girl has 
already attained puberty, the consnniination of marriage 
also takes place. 

Tlie Moudarn who have settled m villages observe 
the ci-remonies more elaborately and jiut up a Ikindal and 
pour Dliare. I’ho eeremo.iie.s are continued for five days 
and either a -langam or a lirahinan is also invited to con- 
duct the coromoriy. 

'riio amount of Tera varies between six rupees and 
sixteen rupees. As regards the cost of marriage, the ex- 
penses of the first two days are to be paid for by the boy’s 
family and those of the third day by the girl’s. 

When a girl attains puberty she is considered impure Puberty, 
for five days and sits by herself in a sliod of green leaves. 

Before putting up the shed, a cocoainit is broken on the 
spot selected and the maternal uncle, or in his absence, a 
man who is in marriageable relation to the girl procures 
the materials. On the fifth day, the girl is bathed and 
the shed is pulled down and burnt by the undo. On the 
day the girl bathes, her relatives present her with dry 
c^coanut, jaggory and fried grain. 

Widow marriage is permitted and freely pra^ tised. "Widow 
They avoid the same prohibited degrees of relationship for tnarriage. 
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such marriages as for the regular mari’iagcs. A widow is 
not peiraitted to marry her deceased husBand% brother. 
A tine of six rupees is paid to the caste and the Tera, 
wliich is half the anjount required for a virgin marriage, 
is paid to the relations of the woman’s deceased husband. 
A bachelor may marry a widow and disparity of age is no 
bar. 'rho ceremony is held in the evening and no auspi- 
cions day is necessary. In the presence of the caste 
people, tlie husbarid pi'osents a cloth to the woman which she 
wears, and ti(!s the Tali; and it is said that married women 
may not only bo p; esent when the ceremony takes place, 
but actually assist at it 

Divorce. Their morals are believed to be lax and a separation 

may take place on very sliglit grounds. The party at 
fault may fn.'ely marry again, provided the expenses of the 
previous maiTiage are reimbursed and a fine paid to the 
caste. A woman suspected of adultery may ha\e her 
fault condoned by either coi poral punishment inflicted by 
the husband, or in veny serious cases by payment by the 
jiusband of a tine to the caste. 

Funerals. Moiidaru dispose of tlead bodies by burial. The 

corpse is rolled up in a new clotli and carried by hands to 
the burial ground wliei’c it is stri])pod naked and interred 
in the grave. The party Avash their hands and feet and 
repair to a toddy shop, wlicre they all drink and have a few 
dro])s of the liquid sprinkled on their heads as a mark of 
puriKeation. 'I’lieiice tiny all return to the hut of the de- 
ceased and look at a lamp kept alight on the spot where he 

breathed his last On the third dav or Ohinna Diuaii) 

1/ 

they cook together all such articles of food as the 
deceased Avas fond of, including croAv’s flesh, and place it on 
the grave on a plantain leaf. On the eleventh day the spot 
on which the deceased died is cleaned. Food is cooked 
there in a new earthen vessel and an offered before 
a lamp-staiul affcc'r lYija is perfonnod by a 

Dasayya. Each of the deceased’s I’elatives puts a little 
incense on the fire kept near the stand and prays to the 
ghost of the deceased for his welfare. They do not per- 
form Sraddhas but on the Mahdlaya AmavAsya all bathe 
and placing new clothes near a Kalasa, bum incense and 
offer cocoannts in the names of all the deceased ancestors. 

They worship all the Hindu gods but their favourite 
deities arc Maramma, Kollapuramma, Sunkalamma and 
other minor goddesses. Once a year, on a Tuesday or h 
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Friday, tliey set up a stone in the names of these goudesses 
at the foot of a margosatree and sacrifice a pig, which they 
cook and oat on the spot. Gnrnmurti is another god they 
worship, to wliich they offer Puja on the eloventi) day of the 
bright fortnight of .\ahadha (Jnly-Angiist) month. They 
believe in the existence of devils ami say that ]»ersons who 
die an nnnatnral death become devils and always hover on 
large trees and at tlie meeting of tlireo ])atlis. The spirit 
of a man always catches a woman iind that of a woman 
catches a man. They resort to exorcising it with the help 
of a devil-sea rer. 

Mondaru occupy a low place in the social scale. They Soeial 
arc regarded as unclean p(‘ople and ai’e not generally ^*'‘*“**' 
touched even by non-Brahinans. They are a wandoiing 
class and live in lints pitched outside villages or under trees 
or in deserted temples or Mantapas. T hey ai’e, however, 
allowed to use the common well of the village. 'I'he barber 
shaves them but does not pare their nails and the washer- 
man does not toueh the cloth worn by a wounin during lier 
raontlilv sickne.ss. Those of them wiio have succeeded in 
attaining a bettor position in life than t.heir confreres have 
settled down in villages and are treated socially somewhat 
like Bedars. They admit outsiders into their caste. They 
follow the ordinary Hindu law of inheritance. They eat 
the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, pigs and also crows and 
drink toddy and other country and foreign liquor. They do 
not eat beef or the flesh of monkeys, kites, vultures or 
snakes or the leavings of other people. No other castes, 
not even Madigas, oat in their houses. 

They art' beggars by jtrofession but some have settled Ocenpafion. 
down to agriculture. Hlven the latter have to go out 
begging at least once a year. They wander about singing 
or rather warbling, for they utter inarticulate words, and 
if money or grain be not given to them they sit obstinately 
in front of houses and compel the owners by various prac- 
tices to comply with their demand. They go about on 
their begging excursion almost naked and are distin- 
guished by iron bangles worn on their forearms, a band 
of twisled rags on their right upper arm, and a band 
of limnan hair round their left Avrist. Their object is 
evidently to make themselves as disgusting in appearance 
ns possible and they add to their personal charms by cut- 
ting themselves Avith a blunt knife so as to draw blood 
and smear their limbs Avith it. They also vomit forcibly 
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or spit out 8:ruel which they carry in a gourd for the pur. 
pose. A.S they approach a house, they' announce their 
presence by making a peculiar whirring gutteral sound 
and belching as if ready to vomit. They beg from all 
castes including Madigas, but when they go to houses of 
B^^ars, Akkasales and Mon^aru living in villages, they 
must receive what is voluntarily given and should not resort 
to annoyance for enforcing compliance. 

The caste is divided into several groups, each of which 
has the !‘ight to collect alms within a particular area. If 
any of them trespass into another’s tract against his 
will, he will be punished with a tine by the caste Pancha- 
yat Each of these groups has a headman called (nidi- 
gadu. Tliey have no caste servant, but whenever 
any meeting of the caste is called togetlier, the man at 
whose instance it is convened has to collect the people. 
They meet periodically to decide the more importanl. 
disputes. 

When they are not bogging, they put on the ordinary 
■dress. Men grow their hair long and matted, which they 
tie ronncl into a conical shape when begging. 


fil>»-500-14J7.n. 
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KUMBARAS. 


Kiimbavas are makers of eartheu pots and tiles, and 
form an important section of a village commnnitj. Tlioy 
numbered, according to th.' Census of 1901, 43,418, of 
whom 22,839 were males. The Ir.igest nural)er of them is 
found in the Mysore Dist rict, the rest being .scattered in 
the remaining district.s. Owing to t'ne reluctance of the 
Sivachar .section among them to return thcm.selvea as 
Kumbaras, it is likely that their number, according to the 
Census, is below the mark. 

The caste is commonly known as Kumbaras 
One section describe themselves as belonging to the family 
of Gundi Brahma or Gunijabhaktaru 

while another section say they are the 
descendants of Salivahana the repnt(;d 

originator of the Era of that name. Tlio.se that have em- 
braci'd Liugayntism are gradually disowning the name of 
Kumbaras, and when pressed for an answer, say that they 
areliingayats who have adopted the profession of pot-mak- 
ing. Kumbaras have no other names. The proper honorific 
suffix of their name is Sotti ; but ordinarily men add Apj>a, 
Ayya ov Anya and women or to their names. 

Kutnbiira is from Sanskrit Kumbhakara, maker of pots, 
and the other names mentioned refer to tlieir supposed 
descent from persons bearing those names. 

The progenitor of the caste is said to have been one 
Gunijayya, also styled Guntjabrahma. lie is believed 
to have sprung from Guuda or the fireplace in which the 
three gods of the Triad together offered sacrifice. He 
was appointed to make pots for the use of earthly beings. 
The section who style themselves as Salivahanas separated 
from the main body in course of time. They trace their 
origin from Salivahana, said to have been liegotten by a 
Brahman on a damsel of the potter caste. A learned 
Brahman, while away from home, discovered that offspring 
impregnated at a particular moment would become a 
mighty king, and was hastening back to meet his wife. 
When he arrived at the bank of the Krishna, a storm 
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overtook him and he was obliged to seek shelter in the house 
of a potter. The lucky hour was fast approaching, and 
the Brahman became more and more impatient. The potter, 
on learning what it was that was troubling the Brahman, 
begged him to allow his daughter to share the luck of the 
auspicious moment and Salivahana was the fruit of the 
union. 

The boy was left with his mother in the potter’s 
bouse and was duly instructed in the trade. As he grew 
up, however, he showed an inclination to neglect his proper 
work and took a delight in manufacturing toy soldiers, 
horses and implements of war. He stored them all care- 
fully in a room, though his grandfather would have been 
glad if the boy would devote his time to the more useful 
work of making pots. The king of the country, who laid 
a bad reputation as an oppressor of the poor, sent his 
messengers to extort money ; and when they reached the 
old potter’s house, Salivahana jeered at them and drove 
them away with whips. The complaint reached the king 
‘who naturally got angry and ordered a small company of 
men to raze the potter’s house to the ground and to drag 
the presumptuous boy to his presence. The young man in 
the meanwliile had opened the door of his magazine and 
sprinkled holy water on the toys that he had stored there. 
The men and animals came to life and a fully equipped 
army was ready at his service. The king’s men were cut 
to pieces and later on the whole army was utterly routed 
and the king himself slain. Salivahana seized the throne 
and ruled tlio country very successfully. 

There are three main divisions among the Knmbarns: 
Telugu Kurabflras otherwise known as 

Sajjana Kumbaras Kannadhi Kumbaras 

and Lingayat Kumbaras 

There are said to be two more divisions styled 
Ku^ipaitala and Tamil Kumbaras 

Tho former is a division found in almost all the castes, 
the women whereof wear their garment (Sire) so as to 
allow its loose end to fall on the right shoulder, and the 
latter division is linguistic and applies only to the Tamil 
speaking section, of whom there are few in the State.* 


Notk. Niligaras, spoken of in the Census Report of 1901, were, 
it appears, a division ot Kumbaras who were dyeing cloth witn 
indigo colour. This section is scarcely found now in the State. 
It is also 1 ‘eported that some Kumbaras drew toddy and wei’® 
hence called Kumbaras. 
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These divisions arc not only endogamons but do not some* 
times eat together. The third division who wear the Lingti, 
are, for all practical purposes, considered as Lingayats, 
follow'ing the rites and ceremonies peculiar to that sect 
and having a Jangama as their priest. 

There is little doubt that the Lingayat section are re- 
cent converts from the main body. Some, however, name- 
ly, the Sajjaua section, state that they were ;dl Lingayats 
originally but lost rank by taking to drinking and flesh- 
eating. It is said that one of them who was possessed of 
oxtraordiiiaiy powers was put out of caste for indulging 
hiinsolf in these forbidden ])ractici!s. To revenge bimself 
ho sent plague and pestilence amongst them and would net 
relent till most of his castemen joined and partook of the 
forbidden food and drink. Only a few who had fled from 
their homes remained as Lingayats. 

Kannada Kumbaras have a large number of oxoga- 
mous divisions, but many, especially those in the Mysore 
District, have forgotten them. The names, as usual, re- 
present some material object, such as a plant or an animal, 
and the members of a division observe the usual prohibi- 
tions against eating, cutting or otherwise interfering with 
the object representing that division. The following are 
a few of tlioia ; — Kastiiri musk) kula, Saniantige 

crysanthemuni) kula, Nagara cobra) kula, 

Kendcivare ced lotus) kula, aud Bava|a (oasiv' a 

drug) kula. 

The Sajjaua Kumbaras had, they say, one hundred and 
eight divisions formerly, but many of them having subse- 
quently become Lingayats. the number has been reduced 
to sixteen. Some of them boar the names of material 
objects to which they show the usual respect, while most 
of them bear territorial names. 

The Lingayat Kumbaras are also said to have similar 
exogamous divisions but those of them who live in towns 
give out, like other Lingayats, five gotras named after 
Reuuka, Daruka, Gajakarna, Ghantakarua and Visva- 
kar^. 

A woman is considered impure for ten days on giv- 
ing birth to a child. During this period of pollution, the 
woman is confined in a room at the door of which are 
placed an old shoe and a crowbar to scare away the evil 
spirits. Old rags are received from the neighbours for the 
child’s bed. On the eleventh day, the mother and the 
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child are bathed and the mother is given some stimulating 
drugs to keep warm. For the purification ceremony, the 
Kannada Kumbaras invite a Brahman, while the others 
have their own priests. The child is named and put into 
a cradle in the evening. In some cases either an astrolo- 
ger or a soothsayer is consulted as to the name. 

Unlike the other Liugayats, the Lingayat Kumbdras 
observe birth pollution for ten days, but the ceremonies 
connected with the birth are the same as those among 
other Liugayats. On tlie day of the birth of the child, a 
Jangama priest is called. His feet are washed and a drop 
of this Avater is put into the child’s mouth. On the 
eleventh day, after tlie bath, a Linga is given to the child 
Avhich the mother kee[)S with her till he is old enough to 
take charge of it. 

There ai-e no names peculiar to the caste. Mopiirappa 
may be taken as a name very commonly used among them. 
Opprobrious names are given, and for the same reason as 
ill otlier castes. Nicknames such as Gidda (dAvarf), 
Kariva (black), Kernpa (red) are also common. 

^J’he confined woman becomes fully purified only at 
the end of the tliird month, when she offers Puja to'Gauga 
at a well and visits a temple in the evening. The tonsure 
ceremony to tiie child takes place generally in the third 
year and in the case of Lingayat Kumbaras, Diksha or the 
ceremony of initiation into the mysteries of the Lingayat 
cult, takes ])lace when the child is about ten years of age. 

Adoption is allowed and practised Avhen a man has 
no natnr.'il-borii son alive. A brother’s son or a boy be- 
longing to the same division, is preferred ; but if no such 
boy is available an outsider may be taken. A man may 
adopt his daughter’s or sistei*’s son, but cannot adopt his 
own brother. The ceremonies observed are the same as 
in other castes of a similar status. 

Marriages may be infant or adult ; but of late, OAving 
to the influence of higher castes, such as Brahmans, infant 
marriage is becoming very popular among the well-to-do 
people and those living in toAvns. As already observed, they 
have both eudo^amous and exogaraous divisions and there 
is nothing peculiar to the caste in the matter of prohibited 
relationships for marriages. Exchange of daughters is 
alloAved but is not common. Polygamy is permitted and is 
practised only when the first Avife either has no children 
or is inflicted Avith an incurable disease. But polyandry 
is unknown. 
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For settling tlie marriage, tlie bridegroom’s party 
go to the girl’s house announcing that they wish ** to eat 
sweets.” The Opjou Vilya, or agreement by 

exchange of Tambiila, then takes place and some presents 
are given to the girl. 

The marriage proper may take place either in the boy’s 
or in the girl’s house. The first day is devoted to the 
Avorship of their family god (god’s feast) and to tluj 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors by the ofFoi-ings of 
clothes and food, before a Kalasa installed in their name. 
On the evening of that day, a pandal is erected on twelve 
pillars, one of which, the milk-post, is brought ceremonially'’ 
by the maternal uncle of either party aud set up by married 
Avomeu. In the same night, Arivenis (or sacred pots ) are 
brought from another Kumbara’s house. 

Next day early in the morning, the bride aud the 
bridegroom get their nails pared and bathe in Maleniru. 
After jDresenting some bangles to married women, the girl 
is made to put on iieAV bangles, and neAV clothes and orna- 
ments. This is styled Banna BangaraSa8tra(*^''^^°^®'^®3^ J 
cermony of clothing and ornamenting). The bi’idegroom, 
in the moanAvhile, is dressed in new clothes and conducted 
to the temple. After a short stay there, when the clothes 
joAvels,*turmeric and other articles ax’e sent to the girl’s 
house, he is taken to the marriage pandal by his parents- 
in-law, with a Bhashinga tied to the forehead, aud a dagger 
in his hand. An Arati is waved before him at the entrance 
and then he goes and stands on the dais facing the Avest. 
The bride is brought there by her maternal uncle and 
made to stand opposite to him with a screen dividing the 

tAVO. 

Then the throwing of cummin seed and yaggory on 
each other’s head at the appointed time, po\u‘ing of Dhare 
Avater, tying of the Tali and Kankanas and other items 
take place in the usual course as in other castes. After 
going round the “ Milk-post ” and Avorshipping the 
Arundhati star, the couple boAV before the Arive^i pots, 
got the Bhdshingas removed by the maternal uncle aud 
eat the common meal served in dishes before the Arive^ii 
pots. 

Among the Saj jana Kumbaras, the Puja of their tribal 
deity Gun^a Brahma is held the next day. All bathe and 
put on Mai^i (washed) clothes. Tlie image of the god is 
brought from their Kattemane for the occasion and the 
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Puja is done by a man of the Devara sub-division. After 
worship, the idol is taken in procession through all the 
Kntnbara streets. On return to the house, the bridal 
])air make their offerings to tlie god. Then Tfrtha and 
Pi'asada are distributed to all. 

The Nagavali takes place the next day, in which the 
chief events arc the bringing of ant-hill earth, worshipping 
p iiidal ])osts and the worship of Simhasana in the evening. 
Tlie Sajjana Kuinburas are very punctilious in the matter 
of distribution of Tambulas. For example, fourteen Tam- 
biilas must be given for Gauda division, eight Tanibulas 
For each of Devara and Chaudi i divisions and six Tainbulas 
for Madanapu division. Tambillas are also set apart on 
til is occasion for other sections of Kumbaras. Tliis night 
“Milk-post” is loosened and the next day the bride 
and the bridegroom, with some of their relatives, go to 
the bridegroom’s village, and after a sojourn of a few 
ilays there, the bride returns to her father’s house. 

Some of them get a Prahmau to regulate their 
ccreraonics while others perform them under the direction 
of their own Gowcja. 

'Die bride price varies from twenty-five rupees to fifty 
rujjees. A widower has not to pay anything more but, as 
a matter of fact, an ailditional jewel styled Savati Hangara 
co-wife’s gold) is generally demanded. 

If the girl has already come of age, the couple are 
generally allowed to live together from any subsequent 
auspicious day, without any further ceremony, but some 
observe the custom of having a separate ceremonial for it. 
In such a case, the ceremony begins on a Thursday and ends 
on a Saturday. It is the custom in some places to allow 
a period of throe mouths to elapse Ixitween the marriage 
and the consummation ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is oousidered impure 
for tlu'ee days, when she is made to live in a shed of 
green loaves. The usual precautions against the attacks 
of evil spirits are taken and an elderly Avoinan sleeps with 
the girl dining the nights. She bathes on the fourth day,^ 
but is not admitted into the inner part of the house till the 
sixteenth day has passed, when she is taken to a river 
and does Gangapuja. If the girl has been already married, 
the Osage ceremony takes place this day. In the ease 
of unmarried girls, Osage is not observed now but is put 
off to some day bet’oi'e the ceremonies in connection with 
the marriage commence. 
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Widow raarriago is generally allowed, but is not Wirldw 
popnlar with some sections, especially that of Sajjana 
Kninbaras, tho'igh some of them seem anxious to reintT’o- 
duce the practice. 

The remarried widow labours, as in other castes of 
a smiliar status, under such disadvantages as not entering 
the marriage pandal and her offspring forming a se[)aT’ato 
line at least for three generations. The bride-price is 
Rs. 12^. No regularly married woman takes jiai't in tlie 
ceremonies and in some places they do not s('e tlic face of 
the remarried widow for three days. 

Divorce is not popular, and takes |)lace only among the Divomi. 
more backward portion of the caste living in villages. 

The divorced woman miy not marry a second time. If 
the divorce is brought about by the adultery of r.he woman 
with a man of the same caste, the latter has to ]>ay the 
aggrieved husband his marriage expenses. Adultery with 
a man of the same caste may be condoned on payment of 
a small fine. An unmarried girl becoming ])regna.nt by 
a man of the .same caste may be married to him in the 
lower form of marriage styled Khdavali (union). 

Except in the case of lepers or ])ersons who meet with Death 
an unnatural death, by wild beasts or oflierwise, the ren'inoii.v. 
corpses of Ki'mdiaras tire buried. AH enj-ry the detid body 
in a lying posture, except the Liugayats, who carry it in a 
sitting ]K)sture and bury it ticcording to the coreiuonitis ob- 
served by other Liugayats. Among tlio Sajjana Kutnbarti.s 
])ersous carrying the corp.se jiut on a Janivtira (sacred 
thread) and also invest the dead body with one. These 
threads are removed and thrown into the grave whih^ 
filling it up. If a widow survives, she is made to exclmnge 
Ttlmbula with tlie dead body, as indicating a final fare- 
well. After interment all go to a well or a river, bating 
and return to see a light kept burning on tlie sjiot where 
the deceased expired. 

The third and eleventli day ceremonies take place 
as in other castes, such as Okkaligas, '1 hey observe pollu- 
tion for ten days for the neai’est signates, and three days 
for more distant ones. For the death of a daughter’s son, 
they simply bathe over head to get rid of the pollution. 

They do not observe Sraddhas, but on the Maluilaya New- 
moon day, they offer rice doles and money to Brahmans to 
propitiate all the deceased ancestors. 

Knmbdras worship both Siva and Vislmn as well as Religion, 
the ordinary local deities. Even the Lingayats among 
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them, reverence Vishnu and sometimes bear Vaishnava 
names. Their tribal god is known by the name of Kum- 
bh^svara (god of pots) to whom the non-Lingayat Ku- 
mbaras offer animal sacrifice. At Minakanagurki, in the 
Goribidnnr Taluk, there is a temple dedicated to one 
Kondappa who had been an Avadhuta during his life-time. 
An annual Jdtra is held at this spot and they generally take 
advantage of the occasion to settle their caste disputes. 

They worship also the implements of their profession, 
such as the kiln. Chakra or the wheel, Kblu or the stick 
with which they turn the wheel, and the stone used for 
beating and finally giving shape’ to the vessels. They 
hold a grand worship of their tribal god during marriages 
on the day after the Dhare. 

Mopuri Bhairava is another of their special deities of 
which they often keep an image in their houses for wor- 
ship. 

Kumbaras have generally adhered to their original 
industry, that is, making of pots and tiles. They used to 
dye cloths formerly, but that profession has almost com- 
pletely gone out of use now. The potter is one of the 
recognised village functionaries, and in places still 
under the influence of the old customary regime, he gets 
his yearly fees in kind and supplies earthen pots free to the 
raiyats. He was also bound to supply pots required for 
communal purposes, such as Puja of the village deity or 
common feeding. He ranks higher than the washerman 
and the barber. 

The Kuinbara works with the most rudimentary tools. 
He gets his earth out of a field sot apart for the purpose, 
or digs it out of the bed of a tank. The clay is well mixed 
by being trodden on, and is generally transported in 
carts to the place of work. The Avheel is made of twigs 
and leaves bound together on two cross twigs and plaster- 
ed over with mud mixed with hair or other similar binding 
material. It turns on a pivot (an iron peg or nail) fixed on 
a pedestal of mud. He turns it about deftly with a long 
stick which helps him to do work without bending his back. 

The tiles and pots are turned out with considerable 
speed and they are all dried in the sun and afterwards baked 
in a round oven in which the articles are placed. 

Kumbaras are regarded as pretty high among the 
Sudra classes andcome nextonly to Okkaligas and Kurnbas. 
They follow the Hindu law of inheritance. The Kannada 
section of the Kumbdras, it is said, admit persons of higher 
tastes into their own, but the other division strictly prohibit 
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such conversion. But all sections readmit person^ throwii 
out of their caste, the usual ceieraony, such as procuring 
them Tirtha and Prasada, slightly burning the tongue with 
a gold bit or a raargosa twig, being observed. 'I'hey eat in 
the houses of Okkaligas and Kinubas, and Bestas, Agasas 
and Bedas eat in tlieir houses. Kumbaras are flesh eaters, 
but abstain from liquor. They belong to the Eighteen 
Phanas and their caste sign, namely, the wheel, is shown on 
the spoon and the ladle, the insignia cf the Eighteen Phanas, 
and they are served by the Clialavadi, the servant of their 
L’haria group. 

Kumbaras are a well-organised l)ody and each section Tribal 
has its own caste government, but it is said that when- 
ever an important question affecting the whole caste has 
to be coiisidered, the headmen of all these divisions join 
together. During marriages not only are the heads of 
their own groups respected, but ti oso of other divisions are 
given Maryada Tambulas. Thus, it is said, that wheti a 
marriage takes place in the house of a Kumbara of the 
Lingayat persuasion, Tambulas are given or sent to the 
headmen of the non- Lingayat Kumbara group. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dres.s. The women Miscelli»ne- 
of tlio Sajjana Kumbara section do not put on the nose 
.screw; and when (picstioned us to the origin of the custom, 
tlicy say tliut the man who went fetcli it during a mar- 
riage did not return in time and the niarri.ige bad to be per- 
I'oniicd without it. Jlenco the women could not wear the 
oruaineut afterwards. Kumbara women eet tattooed 
between tlu! ages of ten and twenty, with such ordinary 
designs .as a j)lantain tree, and a bunch of glass bangles 
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BANJARAS. 

The caste is known variously as Banjai'as, Lambdnis General, 
and Sukdlis. The proper terra to be applied to the caste 
found in Southern India would appear to be Baiij^ras. 

Their number, according to the Census of 1901, was 45^579, 
of whom 23,054 or 5 I S per cent were males. The varia- 
tions in their number show that this caste has increased 
since 1891 by 0,442 or 1(V4 per cent and the distribution 
by districts shows that they are most numerous iu the 
Shimoga and Kadur Districts. 

Banjaras are often described as the gypsies of India, 
but the only reseniblauce consists in both being of wan- 
dering habits. I'liey have come down from Northern India, 
))robably the Marwar Country. They are generally of 
good stature and fair complexion. They are brachy- 
cephalous, with au oval face, black or brown eyes, Jong 
flowing silky hair and straight nose. Both men and women 
are strong and stalwart and are capable of much en<luranoe. 

Women are activ<! and good-looking, though, on account of 
hard life, they soon lose their pretensions to beauty. 

Their chief occupation being the transport of 
grain and other merchandise on pack bullocks before the 
advent of the roads and v/hceled traffic, they seem to have 
come dowti from the North in the wake of conquering 
invaders, travelling with their women and children. They 
carry their whole property with tliem, and even the tribal 
organisation is complete in each of their encampments. 

They consequently keep themselves aloof from the surround- 
ing population and their habits and customs are but little 
affected by their environments. 

Banjaras have earned an uneviable notoriety for pre" 
datory habits and are included among the criminal tribes 
and placed under Police surveillance. They were formerly 
notorious as cattle-lifters. Daring dacoities attended 
witl^yiolence were put down to their credit. Men of local in- 
fluence of other castes had often a large number of Banj^ra 
letainers for committing highway robbery. Though 
this state of things cannot be said to have altogether 
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disappeared, many Banjiras are at present found to have 
settled down to agriculture and other peaceful pursuits. 

The common name and the one by which the members 
prefer to be known is Banjara. They say that the terra 
Lambd^i, applied to them by others, is a mistake and that 
it denotes an allied division of their tribe. They are 
also styled by others Sukalis, but resent the appellation. 
Among tliemselves they apply the term Gh6r when address- 
ing another Banjdra, Ghor Mati and Ghdr Ddsi being 
terms by which a Banjdra calls another Banjdra as dis- 
tinguished from Khdr Mati by which term they mean a 
non-Banjara. 

Of the word Banjara, sometimes written as Brinjara, 
various meanings are given. Some .say that the term is 
another form of the word Wanjdra, Imrnors or inhabitants 
of woods ; some others derive it from the Persian word 
Biranjar meaning a rice carrier * ; while yet others say 
that the word rfieans an arrow. The true derivation is 
probably from Sanskrit word Vanijya (trade), which has 
given the terms Baiiiya and Banajiga (moaning traders), 
it may with equal plausibility be referred to Vanachara 
(Sanskrit, moaning a wanderer in the jungle) on account of 
-the nomadic cl)aracter of the tribe. 

Lambani sometimes spelt as Lambaeji, is said to bean- ■** 
other forrii of the word Lamaii or Labhan, a sub-division of 
the main caste Ban jaras, tlie other division being Charans 
who ai*e alone found in this State and who claim a some- 
what iiigher rank. The word Labhan is said by some to 
be the alternative torm of Lavan meaning salt, the 
Labhans being salt carriers “ but this explanation,” says 
Professer Grierson,t ” goes against several phonetic rules 
and does nut account for the forms of the word like 
Labh^ni or Lambai;ii.” 

Of the terra Snkdli, various meanings, such as men of 
good colour or language, northern country, are suggested, 
but they appear to be all of doubtful accuracy. It is said by 
some that it means arecanut. being the corrupted form of 
Supari. It is also referred to as the name of a Lingdyat 
(Sukdli Setti) whose trade of firewood selling was very 
prosperous and was taken up by the Banjaras when 
they came to Southern India. From this they became 
known as men of SukAli Se^ti’s trade oi- Sukalis. 

, * Shakespear’s Dictionary. 

t Linguistc Survey of India. 
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Though not regarded as high in the social scale, the 
BanjAras have their own pride of race, for they style them- 
selves the white people while calling others, especially those 
of agricultural profession, black people. The terras 
they use are Ghdr (white) and Kli6r (black), Ohdrmati or 
Ddsi meaning a white man and Khorraati, a black man. 

Nayak is the title used for the head of the Th&nda 
or a group and other men have the suffix Bai added hi 
their names. A Banjara woman addresses another 
Banjdra wduan as TAnderi, Bai or BanjArapi. Bai and 
Ya^i, both of which mean mother, are used as honorific 
suffixes to tlie names of women. 

As a rule, Banjaras do not addi’ess tlieir elders by 
their personal names. 'I'hey call them either NayAk or 
Bhayya (brother), but the younger persons are called by 
their names. Women do not repeat the names of their 
parents-in-law and other elde rly person or the husband 
or liis brothers. 

The language of the Banjaras is a mixture pf the hanRuage. 
Mahratti, Hindustani and Gnzarati languages and is known 
as Kntni. Owing to their exclusive habits, they have pre- 
served it in much the same state as it is found in Northern 
India. Jt is not a written language and has no literature. 

The Bun jaras also speak Hijidnstani and are acquainted 
with the ])revailing language of tlie country. Their own 
language, howevc'r, is intelligible to few persons ontsido tho 
community. 

Various fanci+'nl accounts are given of their origin Origin, 
and it is difficult to find any consistency or significance in 
all of them, but all agree in giving them Northern India, 
probably Marwar, as their original home. They claim to 
be Ksliatris and to be descended from Bajpnt ancestors. 

They ascribe the origin of the earth to Jumbava and 
his two sons Heppumuni and Rndra or Raktamuni in the 
same way as in the account of the Madiga Caste.* Out of 
the seed of tiic Creator shot into space was born a beauti- 
ful damsel, wlio in her turn created a boy out of the sweat 
of her body. She desired to consort with him but her offer 
was rejected. A second boy was created for a similar pur- 
pose, but proved equally obdurate. Her third attempt 
proved successful and the two were the progenitors of tne 
human race. Of their descendants various names are given, 
some of whicli, such as Kachchap, are evidently borrowed 

*See pages 3 and 4 of Monograph XVII. 

Banjdras * 2 , 
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from classical sources. Dhaj had a son Kowdliaj whose son 
was Karan whose son was Kachchap who had two sons 
Thi^a and Oliada. The descendants of Cha^a are the set- 
tled tribes of towns and villages while the wandering tribes 
are descended from the other. Thicja had five sons, Nat- 
had whose descendants are Vagris styled Shikaris 
Joghad \vhose descendants are the Jogis who rear pigs 
and are also wandei ing, Khiinad who was the ancestor of 
the wandering blacksmiths styled Bailukammaras 

Mota who has given rise to the Labhans, and Mdla, 
the ancestor of the Baniaras. 

Another account starts with Sugriva who, according 
to the Rdmayana, married Tara, his brother’s widow, and 
mentions Thidaas one of his descendants. 'I’he latter’s son 
Mola was an attendant of Ki’ishna who, before leaving the 
world, assigned all the thousands of Gopi damsels to his fol- 
low’ers, reserving only Radlia. Mola who had been absent 
at the lime got angry that none had boon reserved for 
him and rushed upon his master with a lifted club. But his 
anger was appeased and Hadlia was entrusted to his charge, 
lie was afraid of touching her divine person but won her 
good-will by patient service. She agreed to accompany 
him in his wanderings and ))oth adopted the profession of 
dancers and acrobats. 'I'hey exhibited their skill before 
the princes of Uhanjighad, Banoghad and Jagatgha<j[, Snd 
as a reward got three boys, Ratlio^, Pamhdr and Chowhan 
whom they adopted. These boys became the progenitors 
of the clans which still bear their names. These three 
married three Brahman sisters Avho, remaining unmarried 
after they had come of age, had been abandoned in the 
jungle aocoi ding to the ciustom of their caste. All the 
Banjdras a*‘e said to he descended from them, aud the 
teasing to which Brahmans are subjected at their mar- 
riages is said to be the revenge enjoined on them for the 
cruel abandonment of those girls by their father. 

The Banjdras are mentioned as existing in India in 
certain old works.* There is no doubt of their Ijaving 
come down to Southern India only within historical times. 
General Briggs, writing in 1813, says as follows about 
these people : — 

“ The first mention of the Banjaras of the Peccan on 
historical record, which J recollect, is to be found in 
the work written by Mahomed Kassim Ferishta about two 


DaBaknradra Oharita, 
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hundred years ago, at the Court of Bijapur, entitled ‘ A 
History of the Elise and Progress of the Mahomedan 
Faith in the country of Hind.* In his account of theMaho- 
inedan inonarchs of the Deccan, he records, tiiat in the year 
1417 a lai’ge convoy of Banjara bullocks was seized by Khan 
Khauan, the brother of Feroje Shah Bharaini, when the 
former prince rebelled and made an attempt on the throne 
of Gulburga, the Deccan capital. Forishta calls them the 
grain merchants, who travel about the country from one 
end of the Deccan to tlio other.” 

'I’hey came iiito South Tiulia along with tiu' great 
armies of the Mogul Emperors when they invailed the 
South. The Charauyas (Baujaras, the tlescondants of Md- 
la) with their herds of ])ack bullocks hel])ed the imperial 
army fighting in an b.^;hausted counti’y far from their base 
of supplies by su[) plying’ a fearless and reliable transport 
service. \Yheu the Baujaras came into the ric’itii, they 
came in five groups, namely, KailiotJ, Pamhar and Chow- 
ha^, nameil after the IJajputs of those names said to have 
been adopted b}' Mdla and Vatjatya and Ttiri. Of these, 
the Itatho^ family was and is oven now the strong’est 
and the most widespread division. Tlic following anecdote 
is related about the value of their service to an army in 
the field : — 

‘‘The Ghai’iiiis (Hun jai'cis) ovidtoitiy cjiiiue to Mm' Dakluin with 
Asaljan, someiimes culled Asalkhaii, the Vazii* oi' Shajoiian, and in the 
year K)»^0 or thoi'eabonis, BJian.ici and Jhan^i Naiks had with them one 
'hundred and eighty tlionsuud bullocks and I >ha,‘>-avanda.s, t he Burthia 
(Vadatya) Naik, oidy (it*ty-two tliour^and. 1die\ atrconipauiod Asafjan, 
cairyiu^' his jirovisitnis dui ino’ his rjtid into I hr? Da-khan (against 
Bijapur). 

“It was an (»bjec3t of Asafjan to kf'cjs flu ;(! bullocks Mell up with 
liis force and so nmcli wert* ti.ose pri/djd b> (iial Vii/Av » hat he was 
induee<l to g’iv<‘ in t)j*der to Blian^i and Jan^i iSa-iks, as they put for- 
ward ifxciises i*ei»‘arding the ditlicully of obtaining- ^ntss and ^vaior for 
the cattle. The ocdci* engraved on copper and in gold letters runs as 
followvs : — 

n j 111 j an k iipapi 

(>happaraglias 

Dinka tifi Kliiin ^laaf 

Am Jahan A.saf Janka GhbeJ*’ 

Wahan i^haiigi Jangika bail 

The nieaniiig of tlie inscription seems to be: — If you can find no 
watej* elsewhere you may even take it fj-oni the raiijans (pots) of my 
followers ; grass you may lake from the roof (jf their huts; and if yon 
commit three mniders a day I Avill even [»ardon this provided that 
where I tiiici my cavalry there I can always find Bhaiigi Jangi’s bul- 
locks.” 


* Berar Gazetteer, 
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BUagav&ndas, the leader of the Vaijatyas, asked for a 
similar order, which was refused. This naturally excited 
the jealousy of this leader and after the campaign was over 
and the Banj&ras remained in the Dakhan, a feud broke out 
between the RAthods and the Vadatyas. The bards of tlie 
BanjAras known as Tamburis (Turis referred to above) sing 
the songs regarding the quarrels of these rival clans, which 
substantially agree with the following : — One day when 
Bangi Naik was returning from the Hyderabad Durbar 
with four followers, he was attacked in daylight by Bhaga- 
vAndas who, with a number of followers, killed all the five 
men. On their complaining to the JSJizam, tliey (the fol- 
lowers of Bhangi Naik) were told to take their revenge 
which they shortly did ; and headed by Narayan Bhangi, 
sou of the deceased, they fell unexpectedly on BhagavAndas 
in such largo numbers that he and one hundred of his fol- 
lowers were killed. The Vad'vtyas awaited tlieir turn and 
atteking Rathods killed a number of them and took away 
their standard. This standard was a yearly present from 
Mis Highness the Nizam who used to give Bliangi's descend- 
ants eight “ Thaiis of khadi of sixietui yards a than”. The 
only I'elics of this fend found in this StaU' ai'e an occasional 
narration of the deeds of their ancestors of each party and 
an expression of mild contemjd for those of the rival clan. 

The Banjaras took service not only under the Delhi 
Emperors, but under the Sattara, and snbso(jueutly the 
Poona Raj and the Subhaship of the Nizam, and several of 
them rose to consideration ami ])ower. Ind(?od it is to bo 
gathered from the manner in which these poo])le arc to bo 
found spread over the countiy, that as opportunity 
offered and seemed tempting, some one or other of them 
attached themselves to the diffei-cnt powers greater 
or lesser as they I’ose, theii* own clanship when even 
on opposite sides remaining unbroken. On the part which 
the BanjarAs played in the Mysore Wars, as purveyors of 
grain. General Briggs says as follows : — 

“The ]>oace of nigiied utkIoj- the walls of Seriuga- 

patain, dispersed the allied Armies, and ilie Buiijaras returned to 
their rcspectiv^e ranges ijortli (»f the river Krishna. Jii tlie year 1798, 
however, similar confcderatioji between His Highness the Nizain and the 
BHtish Government took place, in oi’dei* to reduce tlie power of the 
restless and ambitious sovereign of Mysoi*e ; and the sei-vicesof Banjams 
were again called forth. The British Resident advfuiced 1,50,000 rupees 
to the Chief at Hydei*abad, and thei’e were mustered below the ghauts 
26,000 bullock loads of gi’uin, which had accompanied the Nizam’s forces 
under the command of Captain (now Colonel) Sir John Malcolm. The 
army under the command of Lieutenant-General Harris now advanced 



into My8oi*e ; but before it reached Seringapatam it experienced consider- 
able distress for want of gi'ain, when the general heal’d that Bhima 
Naik with a supply of 15,000 bullock loads was at the foot of the ghauts; 
but as he deemed it dangerous to permit his advance alone, Major- 
General Floyd with the whole of the British Cavalry w^as detached to 
give pi’otectioD to this valuable convoy. The army of the enemy under 
the celebrated Kumrootl-l.)een Khan hoveicd daily on the flanks, but did 
not prevent his giving safe-conduct to Bhima Naik up the ghauts. At 
this time the army besieging Seringapatam was in the greatest distress, 
and rice sold at two rupees foi’each seer ; but the exenions of the Bntish 
troops suiinounted all obstacles ; and the 4lii of May 1799 witnessed tlie 
downfall of that Capital aiul the death of Tippoo, whose granaries were 
so largely stored that the average lute of the ))rice of rice was tliirty 
seers for a rupee. 

“ As the grain with Bhima Naik did not reach the City for some 
days after the fall of Seringapatam, if the British Geneva! had adhered 
to the letter of the com])act with the Banjaras, they must Imve hoeii 
ruined, and it mo!*e tlian likely that they would never have joined us 
Migain ; but liberality whicli distinguished our Goverumeid Irom all the 
others in the East compromised the njaiter, and secured the lieurty co- 
operation and H.ssistanco of these useful peox>le iii a subsequent wav with 
the Murlnittas. The whole of the grain wtm purchased at the average 
rate of five seers for a i‘upee ; llic Baiijarus returned the original sum 
advjuiced to them, and had sutlicieut rcinaiiiiug to pay them for their 
labour expense, and risk. 1'he Chief Nuiks received honorary dresses 
and swords, aiul their leadei* Bhima Bhungi was presented with an 
elephant. But while liheiulity chavactensed our actions in this instance, 
a veiy slioit time aftei*wards it was necessary to have recourse to 
some severe measures in anothej*. 

Seringapatam had not long fallen, wdien a partisan named 
hhoridy, collectiJig a considei'Hhle body of the disbanded troops of the 
liite Government, refused to acknowledge the authority of tlie conquerors ; 
and a large force under the command of the Honourable Colonel Welles- 
ley (now Marquis Wellijigton) w^as sent in pursuit of him ; while another 
detachment undcj* Colonel Darlymjile, with the Nizamis subsidiary 
force, was sent it) eo oijei*ato. A small lioide of Baiijaj'as in the employ 
of th^ British Government woj'O endeavouring to go over to the enemy, 
wlien they were intercepted by tliis latter officej-, who by way of ex- 
ample to those aeeompaiiying him, hung ' vvn of the piincipal naiks, 
ajid exjjlidned to them that our vongeaiiee was not less to he dreaded 
than ouj‘ liberality was to be desired.” 

There aie said to be three main divisions of the Divisions. 
Baujaras, namely Mathdrias, Labhans and Charans. 
Matiiurias, derive their name from Muttra, and Labhans 
are said to be salt carriers, claiming their descent from 
Gaud Brahmans and wearing the sacred thread. The 
Banjaras found here, however, belong only to the third 
division, namely, C Imrans or Chnranyas. They are said to 
be so called on account of their wandering habits. These are 
divided into Banj4ras proper containing *Rathdd, Pamhar 

* Rath64 also known as Uhiikya, and Pamhar, ChowhAn and 
Va4aty» are together styled 
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and OhowMn and Vadatya sub-divisions ; 'Pambdri or Tdri, 
also called Bh&di) are Mussalmans in religion; Sondr or 
smiths who prepare jewels worn by Banjdra women ; NAvi 
(Hajam) or barber ; and BhAlia who correspond to the 
lll^digas and who are employed to beat the drum during 
marriages. 

• They profess, indeed, to have within their community 
representatives of all the castes found in towns and it is 
possible that, on account of theirexchisive habits, they may 
have representatives of all the necessary professions among 
them, though only a few divisions are recognised as sepa- 
rate in this State. 

Of the origin of the Vadatya sub-divisiou the follow- 
ing account given by General Briggs is practically the 
same as supplied by information given by a man of the 
rival clan, RA^hod : — 

“ The BanjaiaB, lit)wever, give to the Burteealis (Va4atyas) ot the 
Deccan but half a ('fote or family ; and they account for this fact as 
follows ; — 

In the course of the travels of Buwurs (Pamhars), they one day 
discovered a male infani lying under a bur tree so fur situated from 
any habitation as to lead them to conclude that it was left there to 
perish ; but a charitable female of the horde took it up, adopted and 
reared it: and from the circumstance of its being found under a bur 
tree it was called Bnrteeali. Frojn its having l)een brought up among 
the Powurs, the foundling imbibed all their customs and habits and 
learnt theh’ language. At the age of pubert y he became enamoured of 
a beautiful Powuray ; but as the Banjaras do not intermarry in their 
own tribe, the girl i*efused to listen tr, his rows* as it was impossible 
that they could be married, ^lutual daily intercourse served but to 
increase tlieir affection, and the jn^ogi ess of the passion of love sui*' 
mounted the difficulties presented by the (•oolcr dictates of reason. At 
length the time arrived wlioii the secret of their connection would soon 
have been apparent; and they both consented, for each other’s sake, to 
abandon their little world (the BanjA,ra camp) and incur the severe but 
necessary evil of excomniuiiicatioji. They one uigljt left their tents and 
fled; on the morrow, the news of their eIop(3mcnt was noised abroad, 
they were pursued and taken. A Panchai/af (or council of five |jersons) 
was held, and the decision expelled the Powuray from her tribe. They 
consented at last, indeed, to acknowledge the ])air as the head of an out- 
cast tribe, to be denominated after the foundling, Burteeali ; but they 
are on this account only allowed io claim Banjara origin from the 
mother’s side.” 

The account which the Vaejatyas tliemselves give of 
their origin is that they are the progeny of a Brahman 
from a Banjara woman of the Jarabla division of the Pambdr 
clan. 

The Vaxjlatyas remained quite undistinguished and 
were content to follow and eat of the crumbs that fe^ 
from their Rat^hor cousin’s table. During the chieftainship 
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of Sai’ang, however, the Jadhooa (another name of the 
Vacjatyas) brought to the front one Bhagavaudas,who quar- 
relling witii the great Bhangi made a name for himself 
under the title of Burthia Naik, in the Teiingana country, 
where his followers have flourished and grown and where 
to this day his children rule in his stead.’** 

Tamburis are also known as Turis, Dbadis and 
Bhat Banjaras. Tliey are Mussaluians in faith and 
follow that religion in all their ceremonials. But in 
other matters they are like other Banjaras and live in the 
same “ 'flian^as. ” They oat in the house of tlie other Ban- 
jAras, but the latter do not return the coinplimenl . They 
are the beggars attached to the caste arid correspond to 
the “ Bhats.” They sing the family history of the Banja- 
ras. They follow ail the customs of the Banjdras, such as 
the younger brother marrying the widow of his elder 
brother. ^I'hoy go round begging to all ti e Banjai*a 
Thandas playing upon llreir itiusioal instrument (Tanrburi). 
The presence of a Tanibiiri is considored necossaiy on all 
important festive gatberirrgs when he is paid a Fee of two 
rupees. 

These divisions arr; again split up into a rturnljor, of 
exogamous divisions. A list of these divisions is given in 
Appendix A. 

The confinoraent of a woman takes place in the hus- 
band’s house. In fact, it was the custom foiunerly that 
when a Banjara woman was mai'riod and sent to hoi- hus- 
band’s house, she seldom or nevor returned (o Itiu' father’s 
house. But of late they have adopted tlie practice of 
bringing the woman to the parents’ house for the first deli- 
very. During the wife’s pregnane^, the husband observes 
the usual alrstiuences such as not killing an animal or caiiy- 
ing a corpse. 

On the birth of a child, the whole family is considered 
impure for seven days. As soon as signs of labour 
appear, the woman is removed to a shed outside the dwell- 
ing house. Their own midwife attends on the mother. On 
the birth of a child, if it is a male child, the father has to 
distribute molasses and dried cocoanut to his castenien. 
The naval cord is cut and tied to a thread, smoked with in- 
cense and buried with a three pie piece at the foot of the 
mother’s bed. The mother and the child are bathed once 
or sometimes twice a day. 


Birth cere- 
monieH. 


* Major Mackenzie. 
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On the seventh da^’^ when the pollution is removed, 
some manned women proceed to a well or river and bring 
two potfuls of water. One of them is emptied into a small 
pit dug in the front yard of the house and a lamp lighted in 
a receptacle made of sweetened flour, is worshipped and 
thrown into it. The confined woman is made to dip her 
toe in the water. Part of the water in the other pot is 
used for preparing food for tlie entertainment of women 
and boys who arc invited on the occasion. The guests 
have tfieir feet washed with water remaining in the second 
pot. A Brahman astrologer is consulted for naming the boy 
and ho gives five names of which any one may be chosen. 

'i‘o procure a good flow of milk the motlier is made to 
offer Hiija to a lumi) of sweetend flour which she 

has afterwards herself to cat up without leaving any re- 
mainder. For throe months the newly confined woman is 
not allowed to touch any of the domestic vessels or to eiitt>r 
the kitchen or the god’s shed. She lives during the period 
in a separate shetl, generally the cattle shed. 

The mother of a male child is given a Tali (disk) of 
silver to suspend round her nock on a Thursday after the 
purificatory hath. This is styled the Devi Ta i and has a 
flower indtaited on it, if it is for the first son, and two flowers 
if there are two or more sons, '^fhe birth of a daughter 
docs not count and no figure is added to the Taji. 

The following may bo taken as typical names and they 
are not employed for any other caste : — 

Male. Female. 

Devla Badli 

Dhaua Bhiniui 

Gomla Chamli 

Bemla D^vli 

Liilya Dbanu 

Manjya Gainli 

8akarya Gdjli 

Sdvya G(5mli 

Sdmya Rarnni 

Sopya Riipli 

Titu ('Ma!.). Tulsi 

Opprobrious names such as Gun^ya (round stone), 
Bo^ia (bald headed) are sometimes given to a child and if 

But M&}ut Sub-Division of the Va4atya clan have as manj^ 
flowers as there are sons living. 
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a ckild does not learn to walk at the proper age, it is placed 
in an old winnow and drawn* seven times over a dunghill, 
on a Sunday. 

When a child begins to toddle about, wheat, Heugal 
gram and other pulses are boiled and laid on a white 
cloth spread on a Kambli. The child is then marlo to walk 
on it seven times. This is supposed to make the legs strong 
and sturdy. 

A boy may be adopted when there are no male children, AilypUor 
The most eligible boy is the son of a brother and in his 
absence, a boy of the same sub-tlivision. Under no circum- 
stances can a man adopt his own brother. TJie boy is taken 
in the presence of the caste people and his waist thread 
is removed and a new one is substituted by the adoptive 
parents. The day is generally observed as festive. 

Marriages aiuoug the caste must be coutined within Muniaf'c. 
tlieir sub-caste, e.g., a Baiijara may not take a girl from a 
Tamburi’s and rice versa. Tlic Banjaras, as already noticed, 
are Sfdit up into four groups, nainoly, Rdthd(ji> Uamhar, (.Hio- 
whau and Vadatya,and in some places also Khamdo!. Eacli of 
these groups is exogaiuous and each contains a number of 
sub-sects. The members of each group, to whichever of its 
sub-divisions tliey ma}'^ belong are regarded as brothers 
and sisters and are not eligible for marriage witii one an- 
other. Marriage of a man with hi.s sister’s or maternal 
uncle’s or paternal aunt’s daughter was not forinerlyallowed. 

But tills rule of e.Nclusiou is gradually losing its rigour, and 
such marriages are becoming fairly common. A Banjara 
may not marry tlie daughter of a paternal uncle or mater- 
nal aunt, siicli connection being coni.idered as incest. Two 
sisters may be married by one man but not sirmdtanoously 
ami two brothers may marry two sisters. Hie rule of ex- 
clusion not covered by the rule of exogamy, which prohi- 
bits marriages between a man and a woman who stand 
towards each other analogously as brother and sister and 
parent and child, etc., is also observed by them. Exchange 
of daughters is allowed, but the practice does not find 
much favour, and where it does take place, it is said that 
there should be an interval of at least six months between 
the two marriages. Marriag(?8 generally take place between 
families living in the same tract as they are averse to con- 
tract such relationship with persons whose antecedents 
are not known to them. 
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Poligamy is allowed and as wives not only work but 
also earn for the family, a Banjdra is not averse to taking 
an additional wife if he can afford to do so. The husband 
need not always be older than the wife and it is said that 
when he is a minor, she may live with another man and 
join her husband when he becomes old enough to need her. 

Marriage is always a lult, and very seldom, if ever, is 
an infant girl married. If, in any case, a girl is married 
before puberty, she is sent to her husband’s house as soon 
as the ceremonies are over, but regular cohabitation begins 
only after the girl comes of age. Marriages are not com- 
pulsory for either sex, but the cases in which a woman 
has grown to be an old maid are extremely rare. 

On an auspicious day fixed by a Brahman astrolo- 
ger, the boy’s fatlier and the Nayak of his Than<3a along 
with foil)' other castemon repair to the gill’s house, 
noting whotlier the omens met on the way liave been good. 
The boy’s father carries with him a hookah and a large 
pouch filled with hotel loaves and aroca nuts. Tlie subject 
is broaclied iu the usual circumlocutory fashion by the 
In'idegrootn’s party, and if the proposal is acceptable to the 
other party, a day is fixed for the formal betrothal. Tf 
aftei- this either party witlidraws without ])ropor reason, 
he will he liable to fiay a fine fixed by the Panchayat. 

The formal betrothal ceroiuony is styled Goli Khauc 
Jane that is, going to eat jaggery. The 

bridegroom goes to the girl’s house witli the male mem- 
bers of his family. They moot a large party of the girl’s 
Than^siand others of the neighbourhood already assembled 
either in fi’out of the girl’s house or before their temple. 
The boy’s father dt^posits part of the bride price before 
the assembly aud the girl’s father takes it. The boy then 
]>asses a liookah to all tlie members of the assembly and 
then distributes jaggory, liquor and pati tsnpari of which a 
sufficient qt,iautity has boon procui'ed. The father has to 
spend ten rupees on jaggory, ten rupees on liquor and 
five or six rupees on pdn supari, VV^omen do not join the 
party but remain iuside watching the new bridegroom 
and amusing themselves by cracking jokes at the expense 
of the bride. The girl’s father gives a general dinner at 
night. Next day the l»oy and his party return. 

The boy has next to proceed to his intended father- 
. in-law’s house to pass his period of probation. A tent 
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erected on two poles, ornamented on the top with inverted 
brass vessels. In each of these vessels a i*npee is con- 
cealed which becomes the perquisite of the Nayak. The 
young man bathes and dresses himself 'in clothes peculiar 
to the caste, nameU'^, a pair of red trousers, a long red tur- 
band measuring sixty cubits and a pan supuri pouch 

While entering the tent he lias to pass under a 
new cloth held up in the doorway of tlie house. As he 
passes the door, two unmarried girls throw rice on his 
head, singing songs. 

Within the tent he takes iiis seat, on a Kanibli, before 
an assembly consisting of gues^^s of his and neighbouring 
Thundas. On the four corners of his seat four quarter 
anna pieces are placed with betel leave.« and nnts, a,nd jj. 
dish with rice. Two married women smear tin* boy with 
turmeric paste and throw- rice on luiu. He has now become 
a Madavauiga or Vetud-u (a bridegroo.-n). Mo stands 
up and remain, s in that posture with foldinl hands. A 
l)oy and a girl (both unmarried) stand on citluu' side of 
him, the boy to the left and the girl to the right. At the 
bidding of bead of the caste, they take lia.udfuls of 
rice from the dish, throw it on the bridegroom’s head and 
retire. Then a second pair of a hoy and a girl repeat the 
procedure. The bridegroom then steps out of his scat ami 
bows before the members of the assemlily repeating (he 
formula of Ham, Ram. The guests then arrangf^ them- 
selves for dinner, after wTiich the bridegroom distributes 
pan .^npari to them. Five quartei- anna pieces are given 
to the Nayak on behalf of tlie Guru of the caste. The 
bridegroom, with a cocoa nut in his hands, craves permission 
of the assembly to set out to the bride’s house. He is then 
presented with some money ranging from a (pmrter 1.o a few 
rupees and permitteti to procee<l on bis quest. I'heu all 
his people catch hold of his shoulders and weeji bitterly. It is 
said that he may not return to his Thanda till he marries and 
brings the girl with him.* On arrival at the girl's Thanda, 
he has to obtain the permission of the N^yak to entcM- it. 
Then a party from liis father-in-law’s house meet him and 
conduct him to the girl’s house, when he has to pay an en- 
trance fee of lls. 2. As ho enters the house, all the women 


• If, however, the mairiage is for any good reason . pnt off for u 
long time, he returns to his Thancja, but is not permitted to enter the 
inner portion of his house. He is served with his meals outside in the 
cattle shed. 
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surround him and make a show of weeping and lamentation 
on account of the arrival of the stranger who is to carry 
away one of their daughters. A feast is observed to which 
all women of the Than^a are invited. The son-in-la *v is 
seated before an audience chiefly corn])osed of women. He 
then pays down the balance of the Tera amount. Either the 
next day or some subsequent day, the boy and the girl are 
smeared with turmeric separately. Then the boy is seated 
on a sheet of gunny cloth, and is rubbed with tvir- 
meric. 

After this, the affianced persons may not see each 
other and generally remain Avithin the house. Even if 
they should go out, they are not allowed (o roam in the 
jungle or cross any brook. Tiie bridegroom cannot leave 
the Than^a without permission of the bride’s parents, and 
when he is allowed to go out, one of the brothers of the 
bride is made to accompany him. 

The ])eriod ol prol^ation lasts longer or shorter 
according to the ability of the girl’s father to maintain tbe 
intended bridegroom in a comfoi-tabhi state. Tt is a pleas- 
lU’Ci time especially to women, avIio on that account pro- 
long it sometimes for montlis. It also entails additional 
expenditure on both pai'tios, for the caste Gurn, Tambfi- 
ries and other <lep('n<lants take advantage of the occasion 
to visit them and oxti*act jrreseuts. It is the i-ccognised 
custom that the bridegroom shoirld pay double of what the 
bride’s father gives. During this time, the bride’s mother 
is busy with sewing the clothes interrded not only for the 
bridal pair but also some additional suits of dress for 
presentatioir by the girl to her rnother-iu-laAA'' and sisters- 
in-law. 

The probation errds with a ceremony called Ghotia 
K4<}o, at which a sweet drink of iaggory water is served 
to all the guests. Early in the morning, the bridegroom 
after a batlr sits orr a plank and places the bracelets of 
rvor’y or horn intended for the bride together Avith a sum of 
fifteen rupees in a plate. The girl’s brother mbs him with 
turmeric paste. The presents are taken by the bride’s 
party, one rupee lieing given to the head of the Thdn^a 
and another rupee returned to the bridegroom. I'he bride- 
groom vacates the seat and the bride is seated there and 
nibbed over in her turn with tnrmerie paste. This is 
styled Halad (turmeric rubbing) and the bride’s party 
giv« a dinner to the Thflnijla. 
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A day is then fixed for the Dh&re by a Brahman as- 
trologer and the parents and the other relations of the boy 
are sent for. 

In the evening of the Dh4re day, some men fetclj from 
a potter’s house a nuniV)er of pot^^which should be twenty, 
twenty-eight or thirty-six, the number varying according 
to the number of families in the ThAmJa, as after the marri- 
age each family should be presented Avith a pot. In the 
open yard, iu front of the house, tmir holes are dug at 
the corners of a square, in each of which -are put betel 
leaves and nxits and a quarter anna piece. On each of 
these holes, the earthen vessels are arranged in ]>iles of 
five, seven or nine and covered Avnth Kkka leaves. With- 
in the square, two ri(;e-pouuding pestles are d riven into the 
ground, about twelve feet apart. Totluiscf, Avhich form the 
milk posts, bunches of mango leaves and Ksuikanas made 
of j’^elloAv thread are tied. Thei. the men retire, their 
services being no longer required. 

The bride and the bridegroom sit apart inside the 
house, arrayed in their bridal clothes. The hi-idegroom 
is surrounded by boys and keeps distributing pun supnri 
to all that may come. The girl is dressed, not. iJi the usual 
style of a Banjdra Avoinan, but wears a Sire and a jacket like 
the women of other castes. She is .surrounded by a num- 
ber of women who keep singing ])laintivo songs about iln^ 
impending loss of the girl to her family. Tlie girl is so 
affected that she keeps crying almost the whole time. 

Then at about midnight, the boy and the girl are led 
by married Avoraen into the yard and made to stand to- 
gether. 'I’o ward off the evil eye, tAvo married women wav’^e 
round them a basin containing some Bengal gram, a cocoa- 
nut and a small coin and two handful of salt and throw 
them aAvay. Then the pair walk together a small distance 
tOAvards the South, where some coAv-dung has been kept. 
They touch it with the toes of their legs, the bride with 
the left toe and the bi-idegroom with the right. ’Dien Avith 
an axe which the bridegroom carries with him, he cuts up 
the cow-dung into .seven bits. The bride also repeats the 
same procedure. This they call Akkdl<Ji<J6 Kayo. From 
there they retum to their seat;S and are made to sit on a 
gunny sheet. A party of unmarried young girls grind to- 
gether’ the dried grains of Ragi (Eleusine co-acana), Navano 
(Fanicum italicum), paddy, black-gram and Gdranti 
(Barleria) leavtjs to the accompaniment of songs sung by 
another set of women standing near by. With the paste 
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made of this flour, a mark like 



is made on the back 


of the coat worn by the bridegroom and on the 
bride’s cloth, ^’hen the flour is rubbed over their bodies. 
This is said to bring on pollution to the pair which is 
shaken ofE only the next day.* 

The couple are thf'n seated together and bathed in 
cold water. The young Avomen gathered there, throw the 
loose end of the bride’s garment round the bridegroom’s 
neck and attempt to pull him down and when they succeed 
in throwing him flat on the ground, they are in eostakies 
over his discorafoifcnre and sing songs about their feat. 
One of his sistors-in-laAV offers mock consolation and the 
njother-in-law Avashes the feet of the couple with water 
of Avhich she catoho.s and drinks off a feAV drops. 

The couple put on fresh clothes, tlie bride tying the 
Sa<J' still in the ordinary Hindu fashion, and are oonduct- 
t>d to scats within a s(iuiire marked by four brass vessels 
at the corners. Cotton tliread smeared over with turmeric 
paste is first passed round these AX'ssels seven times and 
then cut into two parts, whicli are used to tie as Kankanas 
on the wrists of the couple. 'Phe Kankana thread has 
seven knots, and a cowry, an iron ring and a wild berry are 
strung on it. 


The next ceremony is ktioAvn as Dhdre or Vyaha. 
'Pho couple are made to stand facing each other and the 
Brahman I’urdhit, Avho has no function to fulfil till then and 
who is perhaps comfortably sleeping in a corner of the 
house, is roused from his sleep and l)ronght out. A rupee 
is placed in the right hand palm of the bride and the 
bridegroom places his right hand on it and holds the hand 
tight. The fingers of their garments are knotted together. 
'Phe Purdhit then chants some Mantras by Avay of invok- 
ing the hlessinjjfs of Cod on the pair and repeats Sava- 
dhana (may the couple prosper), Avhile the women are 
singing wedding song.s. The couple are then taken to the 
milk posts, the girl Avho shows considerable resistance 
being forcibh’- led by an elderly Avoman. They thus go 
round the first post three times, the girl weeping and howl- 
ling all the time. In the same manner they pass round 
the second post three times, after which the elderly woman 

* It is said that womeu i a early stag’es of ^pregnancy are trot- 
allowed to witness this ceremony for fear of having a miscarriage. 
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retires.^ The husband has to pass once again round the 
post with the bride. Her resistance is now redoubled and 
he has almost to drag her by force. It is this which con* 
stitutes the binding and essential part Of the ceremony. 
After this the bride and the bridegroom have to eat the 
common meal (Kolea) twice, that is, once before each milV 
post. The two married persons sit along with an elderly 
woman round a plate in which is placed a mixture of rice 
flour, jaggory and ghee, and are completly hidden within the 
folds of a cloth thrown over them. The woman bands a 
ball of the mixture to each party in turn who puts it into 
the other’s mouth. The woman comes out leaving the 
couple within the screen and the remaining meal is consumed 
by them. All this while, some of the young women are 
singing songs mocking the girl for her protestations against 
marriage and her pretended resistance, describing how 
completely she had yielded and exhorting her to be an 
obedient wife and eat the common meal without trouble. 

When the married couple are engaged in this rite, a 
Brahman Pui'dhit is offering Homain another place. Dry 
twigs of Asvaththa and ghee are thrown into the fire place 
in a hole on the ground and with each twig the Brahman 
mutters the formula Sdvadhdna coupling it first with the 
natuesof the newly married couple, and then with the names 
of other married rnernliers of the Thanda. The woman of the 
Thinda, both young and old, flock round him and tease him 
with all sorts of horse play. The Brahman sometimes takes 
it coolly but often retaliates. All this is said to be done in 
revenge for a Brahman liaving abandoned in a jnngle his 
three daughters who afterwards became the progenitors 
of this tribe. As a reward for his p.atient suffering in this 
night, the Pur<Shit is given a fee of two rupees. A Brah- 
man’s presence is considered essential in a marriage, but 
where it is impossible to procure one, an elderly man of 
the Thdnda belonging to the Vadatya clain* performs the 
Homa repeating the word S&vadh&na on behalf of the 
married couple alone. But women feel keenly disap- 
pointed if they miss the fun with the Brahman. 

By this time, it is 4 o’clock in the morning and the 
couple have finished the eating of the Kolia, Then they 
go into their house and sleep away, in different corners 
till the morning. The milk posts and the piles of pots are 

• When the officiates as priest, he puts on a Bacred* 

thread. 

Banjaras ^ 
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at ODoe removed ai]d the coins kept under the pots are 
taken by the men who remove them. 

In the morning, the couple are given a warm water 
bath and served food separately. The Kankanas are re- 
moved in the evening when the husband and wife* sit 
facing each other in the yard and untie the thread from 
each other’s wrist. After this a rupee coin, a cowry and 
an arecannt are thrown in a woodou saucer filled with 
rice gruel. 'I’he husband and wife are made to search and 
pick up these articles ; ftnd it is said that the winner of the 
rupee would have the upperhand throughouf. the future 
married career 

In the night the couple eat Devi Lapsi (sacred meal). 
They sit together within a screen in each of the places 
where they slept the previous night. A dish of bits of 
bread, jaggory and ghee mixed together is placed before 
them and they eat up the whole thing, from the same 
plate and drink water from the same vessel. They wash 
their hands in the plate and as they rise the bridegroom 
throws half a rupee into it which is taken by the woman 
who throws out the water and vva.shes the plate. The 
couple then go to their separate sleeping places. 

Next day, in the evening, all assemble before the 
bride’s house. A bag containing about ten seers of dry 
cocoanuts is kept there. 'I'he bridegroom places two 
rupees on the bag and retires. The mother-in-law or the 
eldest female member of the family invokes the Guru of 
the caste and distributes the dry cocoanuts to all present. 
A man comes np and puts on the Chii^o (horn bangles) to 
the bride’s arms. Then a married woman fastens tht» 
Ghugra (ear pendants) to her locks, bunches of tassels 
(Amti) to her back hair and girdles her with tasselled 
waist band, JhAlro.* 

The next morning after breakfast, the bidde is sent 
away with her husband. She is presented with a sad- 
dled bullock on which she rides. The bridegroom leads 
the bullock and as the girl is being carried away she 
chants in a low monotonous tone some songs conveying 
farewell to her father’s house. 


*Thi8 day, they do Puja to then projrenitox's Jangi Bhangi and 
Bhagavandas Dy aacrifioing a goat and pouring tnddy on the ground, 
oaHing put their names. 

•H 
' (, 
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ChA^a giyay mari bapuri hay^li. 

Khdyesi pivesi nangri.* 

Mdri Nayaka bapdri nangri. 

“ i^fy father’s house I leave. May they feed well 
and drink well, our Ndyak and my father.” 

She also repeats the song ; 

Guzarataui ydcji. 

Ummariyav bhapu. 

Kdsariya viranali.t 
Havel chodiyali ya<}i. 

“ My mother is a Gnzeratani. My father is IJm- 
raariydv. My brother is Kisariya, They 
are all leaving me here.” 

The girl takes with her as presents to her mol her-in-law, 
sisters-in-law and the wives of her husband’s brothers, five 
Cha^iyas or gowns, and tea or twelve Kanehlis or bodioes. 

When about to stai’t from the mother-in-law’s house, the 
bridegroom is made to pronounce his wife’s name and is 
asked whether he wov>ld over treat his father-in-law or 
mother-in-law with disrespect. He, of course, replies in the 
negative and prostrates himself before them, holding his 
ears with both hands and touching tlio ground with his 
elbows. 

On his reaching his Than^a with his bride, a dinner 
is given. In the evening the couple are seated on a gunny 
cloth. An earthen pot full of water is placed before them 
and each of them throws in a ball of cotton thread and 
fishes it (uit seven times. A child is then brought and 
seated on their laps alternately seven times. In the night 
after dinner, ilm bridegroom retires to some lonely part of 
the house and lies down on the ground feighning sleep, 
with a cocoanut under his head ; while the bride sits in 
another part of the house beside her mother-in-law near her 
feet. One of her husband’s sisters or other relation, comes 
up and tells her that her husband wants her and leads her to 
liim, for which service she is presented with the cocoanut. 

Tlie Rathd^ has to pay Rs. 41 and four bullocks Bride price, 

to the clan from which he takes the girl as bride price, 
while for his girl be gets only Rs. 21 and four bullocks. 

The Jdt (including Pamhdr, Chowhan and Va^atya) pays 
only Rs. 21 and four bullocks. 

The difference in the bride price between the Rhukva 
and other clans is explained by some as due to the 

t Virassa brother, 
c2 


* NangrtsCityasThAnda. 
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Puberty. 


Widow 

marriage. 


inferiority of theBliiikya clan which is said tobavecomeinto 
adventitious importance, owing to the adventurous exploits 
of some of its heroes. This, however, is indignantly 
repudiated by Bhiikyas who say that their clan is compara- 
tively a very large one and marriagable boys and girls 
are also many, and that consequently they pay more when 
their boys have to be married and get less for their girls. 

W hen a girl attains puberty, she is considered unclean 
for seven days when she is made to sit by herself in a 
shed built of green leaves outside the house, but inside the 
Than^a, at some distance from their god’s shed. An elder- 
ly woman keeps company with her during these days. They 
do not observe any ceremonies such as Osage, but believe 
that a girl in that condition of delicate health is subject to 
evil spirits, to ward off which shoots of margosa leaves are 
stuck to the doorway of the lint. On the seventh day, she is 
made to bathe, but for the next few days she is in a state of 
partial uncleanness and may not go into the god’s shed. 
During the succeeding monthly sickness, a woman remains 
unclean for one or two day.s, bathes and changes her clothes. 

Widow marriage is common. The younger brother 
of the deceased husband is considered the most eligible 
person to marry a widow. This rule is carried so far as to 
sanction the marriage of a widow with a boy of tender, 
years with liberty to her to live with another person as 
substitute till he becomes of proper age. She then joins 
him as his wife bringing with her any children she may 
have borne. Of late, however, this custom is being 
discredited and a stranger is preferred to a broth er-in-luw 
who is not of proper age. In such cases, the Tiji tied by the 
deceased husfiand together with the Tern paid for the second 
marriage goes to hie younger brother.* 

An elder brother is not allowed to marry his younger 
brother’s wife. Banjaras claim to be the descendants 
of Vali and Sugriva and profess to follow their example 
in this matter. Another explanation for this custom is 
also given. A bridegroom happened to die before 
finishing the seven rounds with the bride around the milk 
posts; his younger brother was made to finish the cere- 
mony and thus become the girl’s husband. This has ever 

• It is stated that fonneriy when a hu.sband became unfit either by 
old age or impotency, his younger brother could marry her as if she 

were a widow, but this practice, if it really did exist, has entirely ^dis- 
appeared now. ’ ** 
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since been recogni^d as a convenient way of filling up a 
deceased husband’s place. Of course, the explanations are 
fanciful and the practice is a survival of a widely prev’alent 
archaic custom. The ceremony of the Kutige, stvled 
BhAnnu in their language, takes place in the night before 
the assembly of the castemen, the presence of the Myak 
being necessary. IMie woman is presented with a new 
cloth, and a Ter of Rs. 15 and three bullocks is given. 

Arrack or toddy is bought for Rs. 4 and distributed to all 
followed by pan supari and tobacco and the permission of 
the caste people is obtained. Next evening, before the 
groom’s house, the caste people assemble by invitation. 

The man and the woman are made to stand facing each other. 

He is then made to tie the Ghdgri to the woman which 
is the essential and binding part of the ceremony. They 
then sit together within a screen and eat the common meal 
(Kdjia). When a rvidow marries her husband’s younger 
brother, no Tei*a is given but the latt er has to supply liquor 
and pan supari to the caste people at his cost. The re- 
married widow has no title to her previous husband’s 
property and her children by him also go to his family 
and inherit t•her'^ The offspring of a remarried widow 
have no disabilities but the wornin herself is not permitted 
to take part in auspicious ceremonies, such as rubbing the 
bridal pair with tiirmeric. 

Divorce is vei-y easy and may be obtaineil almost at Divorc*. 
will. The only condition necessary is the assent of the N4yak 
for which one rupee has to be paid as fee. If the woman is 
subsequently married in Kd^ike form to the paramour, the 
latter has to pay the husband his marriage expenses and 
a fine of fifteen to twenty rupees to the caste, in addition 
to the usual bride price of fifteen rupees and three bul- 
locks. If, however, she marries one not responsible for the 
divorce, he pays only the bride price. It is said that 
if a woman was pregnant at the time of elopement, the 
child is claimed by the husband and is delivered to him. 

When an unmarried woman was seduced, the Ndyak 
of the Thdn^ had power to subject him to ignominious 
treatment, shaving his head on one side and parading him 
in the street on the back of a donkey. This, however, is 
out of date and in its place, a heavy fine of one hundred 
rupees is imposed, in addition to a compensation of a 
hundred rupees to the parents, and the girl is married to 
him in a modified form of marriage, which consists of the 
couple walking round the two milk posts seven times 
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Funei'als. 


ftJld eating the oommoh meal ''Kolia). When gone 
through, such marriage renders the previous offspring 
legitimate. But if the man is unwilling to marry her 
or is within prohibited degrees of kinship, she is sub- 
jected to pay a small fine and is taken into the caste with 
her child. She may afterwards be married to any one else 
who takes her along with the child without incurring any. 
caste disability. 

Adultery on the part of the wife is not a serious fault 
if the husband is willing to pardon if. It is said that if a 
man is convicted and is undergoing imprisonment, his wife 
may live with another man of the same caste bearing him 
children, and after tlic release of her husband, she may go 
to live with him along with the children by her paramour. 

During the Holi Feast, Baiijara women sometimes go 
out to collect doles for their festival ami imy peccadilloes 
they may be guilty of, in (course of such expedition?, are 
easily condoned. It is said that formerly they were more 
strict in this matter and a woman siispected of incontinency 
had to clear her character by subiecting lierself to some 
severe ordeal. They do not dedicate theii- girls as prosti- 
tutes. 

Banjaras generally dispose of their dead by crema- 
tion ; bodies of umnarried persons are, however, carried by 
bands and l)uried in the ground with heads placed towards 
the North . On the third day, a party of elderly persons go 
to the graveyard and place some milk and fried grain on 
the grave and return. All bathe that day and the pollution 
is completely removed. 

In the case of married persons, as .soon as life is extinct, 
the body is well washed in warm water and i,s covered 
with a new cloth as shroud. Ghee and jaggory are mixed 
together and put into its mouth. It is then placed on a 
bier and an old copper coin (a foui“- pie piece) is tied to 
the corner of the shroud near the feet. If the deceased 
was a married man, the wife takes off the Ghdgra (ear- 
pendants) and the Chu<Jo (bangles) before the dead body, 
and beats on her mouth. Four kinsmen take up the bier 
on their shoulders and walk on. 'J'ho chief mourner, the 
son, carries fire in a pot carried on a bamboo frame in one 
hand and a pot with cooked rice on the other shoulder. 
Half way to the cremation ground, the bearers halt, place the 
body on the ground, and tearing off the knotted end of the 
shroud with the coin, throw it away into a tho^y 



bush near by. They then change sides, and oarvy the 
body* straight to the burning ground without halting any 
where else. A pyre has already been prepared, the 
bearers take the bodj tht*ee times I’ound it and finally 
place it on the pile with head turned towards the north, 
'rhe pyre is then lighted by the chief mourner. He then 
bakes a burning faggot and touches the head of the corpse 
seven times. Each one of the funei al party then places a 
faggot on the fire. All sit around till the whole body is 
consumed to ashes. They theu go to a water course, 
bathe there and return home in wet clothes. On their 
way home, they have to pass on the right side of a Bore 
tree (prickly plant), and as they walk along, each of the 
pai’ty has to pluck out », leaf from it and throw it away, 
without either standing there or turning back. When 
they reach home, they have to tread on waier poured on 
the ground by the chief mouxner !ioro8.s the threshold. 
The relations offer their condolences to the bereaved party 
and return to their houses. Tliat night on the spot where 
the deceased expired, Avater is kept on a bed of grain, which 
is very carefully observed next morning, to see whether any 
marks are left there and whether any water has been drunk 
by the deceased. 

On the third day, early in the morning, two elderly 
persons from the Thanda go to the cremation ground, 
taking with them some milk, and without speaking to each 
other. They examine the ashes and if they observe no 
foot-marks, they believe that the deceased has gone to 
heaven. If, on the other hand, there are foot-marks of 
human beings, the deceased has been reborn as a man ; if 
the ti*ace.s are of the hoops of cattle the man has taken 
their shape atid gone back to a life of incessant toil. If 
there are marks jumbled together so as to bo indistin- 
guishable, the deceased has been turned to a ghost hovering 
in the air, seeking whom he may attack. They believe in 
the transmigration of souls and say that a good man, on 
death, goes to heaven hut with God’s pei-mission may 
be born again in this world. 

In the meantime, the chief mourner and some 
others come to the place and with Ekka leaves, collect 
together the ashes into a heap and sprinkle milk over. it. 
They then carry the ashes to a water course and throw 
them iiito water, and all bathe. The rest of the mourning 
party has already arrived here. A large quantity of bread 
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is baked and broken into bits. Jaggory and ghee are 
added to it and the mixture is turned into balls. These 
are then distributed to all the members who eat them 
up. This partly removes the pollution. 

Only male members take ))art in the funerals. Even 
the bread, and other necessary articles must be prepared 
by men. In fact, no woman is allowed to come to the 
cremation ground. 

On the fourth day, the Than^ people kill sheep and 
give a dinner to the bereaved family by way of ofPering 
condolence. This removes another portion of the pollution. 

On the twelfth day, when the pollution is completely 
removed, all bathe, put on washed clothes and renew the 
earthen pots used for domestic purposes. In the evening 
they give a dinner to the caste people. 

Next day, the thirteenth day, the deceased’s family 
have to give another dinner to which nil the members of 
the Thaiwja including the Nayak have to be invited .and a 
great deal is consumed in goat’s flesb and liquor. 

They do not perform annual ceremonies, but* on 
DipavaH and Malialaya Amavasye, they set up a Kalasa 
. to represent their ancestors and place .E^es and new 
clothes as offerings before it. That day, a fire is made in 
a pit outside the house, into which lumps of Mdldi 
that is, bread mixed together with ghee aud jaggory, are 
thrown. If the fire burns brightly, it is believed to presage 
good luck, while if the fire should go out, it means certain 
misfortune to the family. Such burut sacrifice is often 
offered in honour of the deceased female ancestors. Thus 
also a woman propitiates her husband’s deceased wife. 

Religion. Banjaras resemble other Hindus in their religious 

faith and worship all the gods of the Hindu Pantneou, 
without special partiality to any. In addition, they have 
family gods to which they show special reverence. 

The God of Tirupati, whom they know by the name of 
Baldji, stands as family deity for many of them. Offerings 
in money are sot apart and carried by them to the shrine 
to which they often perform their journey on foot. On 
the days (generally Saturdays), on which* they worship 
Bdlaji they invite Dasaris ( the Vaishpava beggars ) who 
cook food under a tree near their Than^as and make Puja 
to the im 'ge of this god preserved in the Than<Ia and the 
Ganu^karabha (lamp stand) carried by them. The 



ras fMt till the Puja ie over and iheu Tirtha and Pras4da 
ai*e distributed to them by the Ddsaris. This d6y they do 
not sacrifice any animals nor eat flesh or drink liquor. Many 
families keep the images of Bal&ji in their houses and wor- 
ship them periodically. On the Sivar^tri day, they all fast 
till the evening. 

Their other gods are Tulja Oevi, Banusankari, 
Maramma and Huliamma. Tulja D6vi is believed to be a 
pious Banjara woman who was deified on. immolating her- 
.self as a Sati on the funeral pyre of a person to whom she 
had been engaged to be mai-ried. Hnliamma (tiger goddess) 
is believed to protect thorn from the ravages of wild 
beasts. 

In addition to these, they have patron saints to whom 
they offer Puja. The chief of these are named 84vnya 
Bhdya, Mit^u Bhukya and Bhajaii Nayak. S6vaya was a 
handsome lad of the Hashed clan, who was very pious and 
of good character. He was on this account employed 
as the Piijari of their tribal gods. Goddess Maramma fell 
in love with him and, appearing in the guise of a beautiful 
damsel, offered to marry him. .^s the young man had al- 
ready promised to marry a girl, more nearly his equal, he 
at first declined the tempting offer, but yielded only when 
the goddess, by her malignant power, killed his betrothed 
girl and tortured him in various other ways. He then with 
the help of the goddess grew rich and iufiuential in his caste 
and became endowed with supernatiu*al powers. In his 
old age, however, he gave offence to his whimsical spouse 
by declining to marry a young girl for issue and was killed 
by her. Wedded during his life to a goddess, he could not 
bestow his love on any woman of his tribe, and so he became 
knowJi as Sevaya Bhaya, brother Sevaya, and after his 
death, a shrine was erected at the place of his burial and 
by a process of posthumous deification, usual in such cases, 
he came to be worshipped and the belief gained ground 
that miracles were worked at his shrine. 

Another story about him says that be was a Pujari 
and by his piety and devotion to his gods, he interceded 
successfully with Maramma, the goddess of epidemics, to 
save his people from her ravages. To enable her to identi- 
fy these nomads and pass over them, the goddess directed 
that they should strap their bollocks in a different manner 
from others, by tying the knot on the left side. 
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Bhukja is said to have been a. daring robber who 
once succeeded in cari-ying off considerable treasure belong- 
ing to G-overnment. \Vhile going back with it to his 
Than^a, he happened to stumble and fall ilown. Taking 
it as the premonition of approaching death, he distributed 
all the booty among his followers after getting from 
them a promise to regard him as their patron deity. 
Some days after his death, his parents had a dream in 
which he asked them to marry him with a certain girl but, 
of course, they paid no heed to it. However, soon after 
this, Mit^u reappeared in his body and actually married 
the girl and took her back with him to his grave where 
they both turned into images of stone.* Ever since he and 
his wife are worsliipped by men of his clan and a hut is spe- 
cially dedicated to him, distinguished by a white flag planted 
over it. The Fujari is believed to be in communication with 
Mien’s spirit, from whom he would get intimation about any 
impending danger or calamity to the tribe. He eschews meat 
and liquor and is a man of considerable influence among 
them and is regarded as a Bhagat, that is, a devotee or a 
S&dhu. 

This deity is particularly oounooted witli their maraud- 
ing excursions. Ho is believed to have promised complete 
protection to them so long as they did not betray their 
confederates. He is worshipjied on important days, such 
as Dipavali. Before starting on any important expedition 
the members of this clan meet in Mifitu Bhukya’s hnt and 
invoke his aid. A lamp fed with ghee is lighted and the 
manner in which it keeps burning is received as a good or 
bad omen. If the sign is propitious, they start immediately 
and proceed to their business without any speech, as, if they 
broke silence, the charm would be broken and the super- 
natural protection withdrawn. 

With the change of times, opportunities of snocessful 
robbery are fast diminishing and the powei* of this deity 
is greatly on the wane. They give a ready answer for 
this decline. One of their gang was tempted, in an evil 
hour, to reveal the secret of the clan to the British Govern- 
ment, whose offioers had the sense to strike at the root of the 
evil by loading a silver image of this patron saint with 
iron chains and thus depriving him of his virtue and 
prestige, 

• It is also related that lie often visited other damsels and married 
them at nights and that they were invariably found to sicken «nd*^idle 
soon after. 
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Bhajan Nayafc is another deceased person whose 
memory is held sacred by the Banjaras ot the Bhukya 
clan- He is said to have been an adept in the practice of 
Ydga, and a story is ^^old that when h^ sat in Saniadhi a 
tive-headed cobra would shelter him under its hood. 
Notwithstanding this uiiraculcus pov'or, he was quite a 
modern man, fur he is said to have owed a lakh of Fagodas 
advanced to him for commissariat contract by the popular 
Munro. While on Ids deatli bed, he enjoined on his relatives 
to keep his body carefully for three days. His soul plead- 
ed with the god of death aiul obtained a fi*esli lease of 
life. Within six mouths utter tins, he freed himself from 
his debts and went back to heaven. 

Banjnva wotueii worship oertaiti goddesses known as 
Ndgarasi, Asaveri, Khogarasi and Pibbalavari. Each of 
these is associated with one of the four clans, the last, 
belonging to tbe Va<J.atya dan being oon.‘«idcred to be a 
half goddess. These deities are commonly spoken of by 
them as the “ three and a lialt goddesses ” (Sad6-tin-devi) 
and the membei-s of the caste generally decline to pro- 
nounce the names of those goddesses, and make a mystery 
of the rites connected with their I’uja. 

While going with their caravans, they used often to tie 
lags to trees and sometimes attach bells and thorns to the top 
brauche.s of trees. The original idea was probably to serve 
as guide posts to indicate the jungle tract or a convenient 
camping ground, or a rendezvous. Of course, it soon came 
about thatghu.sts or goddesses were assigned to such tree.s 
under names tienoting goddess of rags bell-god- 
dess and godtlessoftwig.sand thorns 

In addition, the women of the caste worship the ordi- 
nary village goddesses, such as Mararnma and Durgamma 
and certain yatis who burnt themselves with their deceased 
husbands.* 

They believe in omens and used to observe them 
even when starting on their marauding trips. Their 
beliefs in this re.spect are more or less the same as those of 
their neighbours of other castes. A crow flying from left to 
right, meeting any person carrying bangles or flowers, and 
meeting a jackal, are examples of good omens ; a snake 
crossing the way, somebody sneezing once when setting 
out, meeting a widow or bundle of firewood in the way 
and an owl hooting, are examples of bad omens. 

• See Appendix for some of the songs. 
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fianj^ras had many modes of trial by ordeal which 
nave all nearly gone out of practice. One of them was to 
ask a woman suspected of incontinency, to take up in her 
hand a twig of tne raargosa tree which, specially asso- 
ciated with god Maramma, the guilty woman was afraid of 
touching, for fear of bringing on her the wi-ath of this 
cruel goddess.* Ordeal by fire was also much practised. 
Another method of testing the character of a woman is to 
ask her to allow the man suspected of improper intimacy 
with her, to suck her milk, an act whicl> none but the most 
hardened would agree to do, since it would be considered 
equivalent to an incest of a particularly revolting type. 
They believe in the efficacy of oaths and the oath most 
sacred to them is one taken in the t)ame of S4vaya 
Bhaya. 

Formerly Baujaras vvero notorious for infanticide anti 
human sacrifices and it has passed into a habit to scare 
children into ol)edienco bv threatening to hand them over 
to a Banj&ra. 

Witchcraft was prevalent among them formerly and 
it is said that women believed to practise it were, after a 
sort of trial, condemned to be killed, the burden of exe- 
cuting the sentence falling upon the husband. t The belief 
in the efficacy of witchcraft is no doubt still lingering, 
bat there is no trace of any extreme measures being 
adopted against persons suspected to resort to its prac- 
tice. 

It is said that they used to offer Inunan sacrifices. 
The existence of this custom is of course not admitted by 
any member of the caste and there is no authenticated 
instance of such an offence in the State.J 

Feasts. ! The most important of the feasts observed by the 

Banjaras are Hdli feast, Gauri feast and the Dasara which 
they generally style Mahaniavami. Just before the Hdli 
feast, Banjara women go out in parties to collect 
money for the occasion. They go to the surrounding villages 
and dance , and sing before persons likely to give them 
presents. They beat time with short sticks {K614to) in 
their hands and sing songs which are often indecent in 
matter, but which fortunately are unintelligible to most of 

* Cyclopedia of India, p. 270. 

t A. C. Lyall's Berar Gazetteer (1870), pp. 197—99. 

J But see Mi‘. Thnr>-ton’s Ethnographical Notes on Souibei'a 
India, p. 507. ‘ 



the hearers. They spend the money in feasting for which, 
they kill one or two goats. The males celebrate their part 
of the feast on a different day but no inqat is allowed on 
that day. 

Before the Gauri feast also, women go round to col- 
lect subscriptions but this time they never proceed beyond 
the bounds of decorum in their song.s. On the first day 
of the feast, they make Piija to an image of Gauri. They 
sow some grains of wheat in earth and manure placed in 
bamboo baskets. They have special songs for reciting 
while they plant the seed and water the seedlings. By 
the time the seedlings are about six inches high, the season 
of worship is over. On the last day they worship tlr> image 
and the seedlings in the baskets and all the vv'oinen of the 
Than^a receive a few stocks as Prasada and place them in 
the hair like flowers. A feast is held to bring the occasion 
to a close. 

The Dasara feast is observed in honour of tlieir family 
gods. Each family in the Than^a celebrates the feast by 
turns on different days and all the people congregate there 
to worship Bhavani. 

On th.e eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Asha^ha 
they fast till evening, set up the image of 
Sitala Bhavani, and do Pdja to it, the whole Th»in<Ja join- 
ing in the celebration. 

Tambdris, though Mahomedans in religion, take part 
in all the usual feasts associated wdth Hinduism, but they 
also celebrate the usual Mahomedan festivals in addition. 

Banjdras may be said to rank below Okkahgas in 
social status, though, on account of their foreign origin, it 
is not easy to fix their place definitely, 'rhey may freely 
enter the houses of other castes and their contact is not 
generally considered obnoxious. They revere the Brah- 
mans, invito them to their houses for important ceremonies 
and consult them on all important occasions. The barber 
and washerman serve them without any objection. They 
eat in the houses of Okkaligae, Kurnbas and other similar 
castes, but none except the Holeyas and Mddigas eat food 
touched by them. 

Banjaras are a nomadic tribe, just settling down to 
agricultural habits. They have almost no recollection of 
their original home in Northern India. They always live 
in quarters outside villages, though they often own lands 
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on their own account. They have preserved their exclu- 
siveness to a wonderful extent, though living in the country 
for hundreds of years. The migratory instinct is still 
strong in them. They hardly ever build substantial 
structures and even after a sojourn of thirty or forty years 
in a place, they leave it altogether and shift to any other 
place, the only reason which they give being that their 
gods no longer like the place. 

The houses of Banjaras are all made of thatch, even 
the walls being sometimes built of bamboo frame work. 
They say they are not allowed to live in mud-roofed or 
tiled houses, and however easy cii'cumstances a Banjara 
may be in, he always has his lint made of this shabby 
material. Some of the houses are very spacious, and have 
separate cooking, sitting, and sleeping accommodation, 
and also for storing their grain. They keep a large herd of 
cattle and have a separate place to tether them. 

Their settlement is known as a Tlianda and is pitched 
outside the villages, generally on high ground. One 
reason given is that in villages their huts might he defiled 
by the entry of domestic fowls which they never rear but 
do not object to eat. They differ mateirally in habits and 
customs from the people of the country and, being ex- 
ceedingly clannish, they naturally congregate together in 
exclusive quarters. Considerations of health and con- 
venience for their herds of cattle, govern them in their choice 
of place and perhaps tlieir predatory habits are also a 
factor in determining the place. They profess to be abso- 
lutely immune from attacks of small-j)Ox and other epidemic 
diseases owing to the protection afforded by their patron 
saints. This comparative immunity is not altogether un- 
founded and is probably due to the favourable position they 
generally choose for their encampments. When the place 
gets unhealthy, they leave it with the least possible delay. 

They live in huts covei'cd with thatch and rarely 
build any substantial structure. Tliei’e is said to be a 
customary prohibition against their living in substantial 
houses, which is but another xvay of asserting that they 
have hardly emerged from theii' predatory stage of exist- 
ence. 

They follow the ordinary law of inheritance. In 
the matter of division of property, their headman (N&yak) 
assisted by a PanohAyat is the sole judge; and it is sjsid 
thatj even now, partition cases are not taken to Civil Oom^s, 
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and any infringement of this wholesome rule is punished 
with the excommunication of the delinquent. Outcastes 
are denied the right of succeeding fo their ancestral 
property. 

They indulge in meat and liquor. They o.‘iohew beef 
and cannot touch for food monkeys, snakes and other 
reptiles. Those of them who devote themselves to wor- 
ship Balaji and other gods and are known as Bhagats, an' 
pure vegetarians and do noi taste liquor. Their women 
also are strict teetotalers, and anotlu'r peonlinrity is that 
they never chew betel leaf and arecanut. 

Banjaras admit recruits from any of the higher castes, 
but till three generations elapse, the convert and his issue 
are not admitted into all the privileges of the caste. 'I'hey 
live in a separate shed in the same Than^a and arc married 
to similar converts. They can become full m«.anbers of 
the caste only in the fourth generation, after obtaining the 
recognition of the caste Panoliayat and giving a dinner 
and presents to them. 

Banjaras were engaged in transporting merchandise 
from place to place when roads did not e.vist aijd com- 
mnnications were more difficult. They had a large number 
of pack bullocks and readily hired themselves out to trans- 
port grain and other supplies for armies in tlie field, serv- 
ing impartially whiclu'vor side paid them best. 

Even now they recollect with pride, certain instances 
of their ancestors carrying out such contracts on a large 
scale for the British armies amJ earning large rewards. 
This business has now dwindled down almost to nothing 
and they have taken largely agricnltiiral pursuits. 
During the trobulous times, before the midde of the last 
century, they figured largely as robbers and bandits and the 
peaceful inhabitants qf the villages were more afraid of 
pillage by these petty robbers tbaij of the vioissitaides of the 
regular wars. This mode of life is also becoming more 
and more difficult to pursue. Tbe Banjaras are, however, 
still regarded as a criminal tribe and placed under police 
surveillance. Highway robbery, cattle-lifting and theft of 
grain or other property are most common offences, and 
whenever the necessity arises, they do not hesitate to use 
violence, even women being known to take part in such 
encounters. ^ 

* The following extract gives a succinct account of the criminal 
habits of this tribe 
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“ Foimerlyi dacoities by Lambadies were committed ow tbe most 
extensive scale and even to a recent date instances of large organised 
dacoities have occurred in the Ceded Distncts ; but they condae them- 
selves principally to dacoities on a small scale on highways and in 
houses in isolated hamlets, cattle-lifting and occasionally to grain 
thefts. 

“ Burglary is not attempted by them, which is a matter for con- 
gratulation, for the maxim “ nothing snooeeds like sncoese ” would be 
adopted by them, and, being, as a class, fearless, they would prove a 
formidable addition to the many classes of criminals who now look on 
burglary as an easy and certain means of livelihood. 

# ‘ * ' # * * * 

* 

“ Lambadies have their receivers of stolen property among all sorts 
and conditions of men, ^ who reap a rich harvest in their 

dealings with their less favoured brethren among the criminal classes. 
Identifiable property is not brought to the encampment, but is buried 
in convenient places in the sandy beds of ravines, 'fhey are expert 
cattle-lifters and often annex large herds, but this is chiefly in wild 
and unfrequented tracts. If questioned by an inquisitive passer-by, the 
answer they give is that tbe cattle belong to villagers who have sent 
them out to graze under theii* care. After lapse of time, the stolen cattle 
are disposed of singly or in pairs at distant cattle fairs. 

“ The Naik or headman of the gang takes an active part in the 
commission of crime and receives two shares of the spoil in the division. 
In the event of a gang or a portion of it being convicted, the Naik is 
responsible for the w elfare of the families of the unfortunate ; should 
the Naik also happen to be unfortuimte, an acting man is chosen as his 
" successor, and upon him devolve all the rights, piivileges and responsi- 

bilities of the oflRce. 

“In committing crimes as befoie specified, v/'s., dacoity, etc., 
Lambadies are invariably armed wdtb sickles (“ gandakatiies ”) sticks 
(gadees), and if resistance is offered, use considerable violence: the 
women have been kuow’ii to take a leading part in dacoities and to beat 
off an attack by villagers on a gang of Lambadies engaged in a serious 
village dacoity.” (‘‘(Mminal Classes of the Madras Presidency” by 
Mr. F. S. Mullalay.) 

TribalGov- The tribal organization is veiy strong among the 
eminent. Banjarfis. 

The whole tribe is divided into territorial groups at 
the head of which is a man styled N4yak or the headman. 
Their settlements, which are styled Than^as, are called 
after the names of their Niyaks. Formerly the N4yaks 
had powers of life and death, which, of course, have fallen 
into desuetude in recent times. Whenever a guilty person 
was to be tried for a very serious fault such as witchcraft, 
the Nayak was assisted by a Panchayat who gave the aot 
cased an opportunity to defend himself. Under the 
Niyak is a man styled Kdrbdri, locally known as Buddhi- 
vanta, who presides over meetings of minor importance 
in the absence of the N4yak. The offices of these are here* 
ditary, but when a Niyak happens to be too weak or y6ung. 



be may be set aside in favour of an abler man. In a 
Than^a no important event can ever take place without 
the permission of the N4yak being first' obtained. Their 
code of laws prescribes punishment for all breaches of 
caste discipline and crimes, and the decision of tlieir Nayak 
on the several points submittetl to him can never be called 
in qviestion. When any dispute of a very serious 
na.ture occurs, t he heads of other 'I'hdudas and sometimes 
other groups arc invited, io a meeting called together at 
the expense of the person at. fault and tlio decision of such 
an asscmbl's is implicitly obeyed. The NAyak and liis 
lieutenant ai’e rewarded by fees on all important occasions, 
such as, marriage. General Briggs, writing in IBlo, gives 
the following intoresi ing account of the constitution of the 
tribal government among Banj&ras, who still observe it 
in its main points : — 

“ The state of the Rathore Baiijarn.^ beem«no now auch as to require 
the vigilance and care of snob a man as Sarang, who .snw the necessity 
t)f modelling a code of laws, which still exists and fonns the basis of 
their little government. He found that the personal charactei’ of the 
chief could alone secure the obedience of his (I'ibo^ and that, as the 
whole community were proprietors t)f c, general stock, ii was in tlie 
power of any member, if be cbost*. to mnigrate, and thus divide the 
formidable poweo* which he, by his wisd<»ni. had brought tog^ether; he 
saw that amongst a body of jiroprietor.'. there innst he eei'ttiin nnmber 
jimeuable to one, and this person was called wlio was elected by 

the pioprietors of lii- horcie oi* tathhf ; and fhe several vaiqfi paid 
obedience to thecdiief «>f them all, who wa.s sealed on a gady or wool- 
sack; and this odiec* naturally devolved on Saining Bhungay, thc‘ 
lineal desceuidant of Ilheeca. The .several hordes which had joined him 
had each of them a uotiiiuai (diief ; Imt it was now agreed that the 
iiaiqship should descend lineally on tlic mnirest relation, and he 
should onl^" be ])ut aside' by the majoi-it y of voices of the proprietors 
composing tl'c iauda^ t\\o niiml'er ol uliicli, .j 1 i'fjinsc, innsf necessarily 
depend upon the demand for their services in one place. These pi‘0- 
prietors at the piesent day possess from four or five as far as two 
hundred head of cattle each, and a tandn not unfrcqucntly, in times 
of great demand, consists of thirty thousand bullock-. The only 
piivilege of a tiaiq, or chief of a horde, is the exclusive Hght of appro ‘ 
priatinglo his own ust* everything whieli is ])re.sented to him by bis 
employers. 

* * # # 

* * # # 

‘‘To avoid the possibility of personal Kutred againsi the chief of 
t he tribe, or of the minor tanda, h’om an undue exercise of authority, 
it was resolved that all punishment should be limited to pecuniary 
fines or expulsion, but no Banjara should be liable to suffer death by 
the hand of the magistrate, which would ve.st too much power in him 
and make his office, instead of being that of a father rnthei that of a 
master. And a man cannot be punished in tiny way without being 
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first tried hy a jury of five, to consist of the proprietors of the tanda, 
any and all of whom he is at liberty to object to ; and this liberty 
extends so far as to enable? the culprit, if he chooses, to deny the 
power of the jmy, but by which he deprives liimself of all his 
oanjdra rip*hts, and is accordingly excommunicated — a ceremony 
which is performed by the cniprif being Jed to the skirts of the camp 
attended by the horde, and there, having reeeivi'd four strokes of n 
slipper on his head, he is expelled. To prevent, however, the same 
pei’Son from entering into the nmijara community, it is an ordinance 
that no individual or small borly of J^anjara shall, be received as mem- 
bers of an established hi.vda or horde ; if circumstances disperse a horde, 
the individuals must, reuniie under their formei* or remain 

independent or form a now fmidn. 

“ If a. serious (‘aus»‘ <bspnte should take^ place between tvv() 
Baiijaj'as, in oidei* to piovimt its leading to blows, and oftener to 
drawing of sword ■=:. each memboj* ot the community is bound to throw 
himself between the disput'int.s, ui <n*der thai it may be settled by 
law ; if swords are dra.wn and this ap})ears im]n'udent, the mediator 
takes off his lui*l)aii and, holding one end in his hand, throws it at full 
length between t he paid ies ; and this seldom fails to remind both of 
the nature of their laws, and the necessity of abiding by them ; and to 
continue the qajirrol after i li*' intei'Ccssi<')n of .1 mediator is a erime 
punishable by jury. 

Tile nnaiiiiniiy wliieli (‘\ists among this h(»dy, ami the extromi* 
punctu ali ty witi) whicli llicy adhere io these cnstonis considered by 
them as religiou'.iy sai'red, would piolnibly prevent the frequent 
oceuirenct' of crimes of a minor consideration, snch as sioaling among 
ihemselvos in any sha]»e ; but whatever bo th(‘ natiiri* of the erimo, it 
is punishable only by <hc jury in the following prO])ortion of pecuniary 
mulct ■. 

(1 J Pott y eriiiJOs au‘ fined nl tin' rate of five rnpci's as a mnlci.. 
payable to ihe w'oolsnck. 

(2) The next gi’oat tine is a rupee to In; paid in the name of each 
of the seven families of Uathore, in addition tf> fine to f lu* woolsack, 
making twelve rupees. 

(3) The greatest fine that can l)e levied is seven rupees to the 
liathores, six io the tiibo of Chowan, and twelve to that of PoAver, 
besides five to the woolsack, making the extreme sum of thirty 
laipees. 

“After the '’oilecii'.m of t!ie fine, tin* snuo of money, excepting' 
only one mpf i? which is sctrupulously reserved for the woolsack (rather 
as a I'egister of the nuuJ^er i*f fines than the amount of them), is all 
expended in pin chasing JMnui.q^ liquor (of whicli the Ba j^ras are 
devotedly fond), and any oilu?!* inebriating articles The plaintiff and 
the defendant are seated next to each other. Some Bhung leaf 
pulverized is placed in 1 he right palm of each, and they blow it off in 
token of their qaturei having been blown (‘ver, for ever, as the dust 
which has just been dispersed. I’he rest of the horde sit round and 
drink ; and it is at iliis time that ilieir Bhat'ts or bards, sing, either 
extempore or not, as it m ay happen (accompanying with a kind of 
guitar), the deeds of their illustrious ancestors. 

‘‘ Although it was considered by this respectable law-giv^^ that 
the power of life and death should not be vested in the hands of his 
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Bucce.ssor?^, lie made it luwfui in ea8es=i of murder t])at the friends and 
relatives of the murdered should put the murderer to death within the 
period ot; three days after the commission of the do»*d ; after which if 
any reven^re was taken, parties attacking' tlfe original murderer 
should be tliomsolvts liable to the same pniiislnnent by his friends 
and relatives ; so tliot by this simple instil nto. .a murderer seldom 
escaped death elthoiiudi b tioi nnfreijuent ly liappened that one of 
the parties was ex( of.niinin'eated on accouni of iliese )n’oirae»^e<l 
feuds/’ 

The dress and (UMiaiiieiitK of tlio women form a char- Dress and 
iictei’istic foatui’i' ol the Bai\iai*;i.s. They wear e skirt or f'rnampiitf 
Lnnga made oT moiif, coarso print of Karwar eloth em- 
broidered ill heavy pnttevtis. The Ixtdice ( Kaiichiili) is also 
elaborately embroidored ami is open :it the Ittiek w’hi're it 
is tied with eoloured ribbon. The bodtcc has thrt o flaps 
w’ith protiise nceille-work aiul border^'d with lead disks 
styled Grliugra and tassels called Piioonda. Tw(^ of them, 
Tlmnthania fall upon the breasts and the othei’, Khaviya 
is sewn on the up])or arm of the siionlder. A \'(>il, Cliai- 
iya, is also made of the same c(»ars(‘ cloth, measuring 
about five feet and has an elaborately worked border. 

One cud of it is tucked to the Pelia at the left side, goes 
over the head and lunigs loose on the right shoiiUloi’. To 
that part of the vidl wliich covers tin heail, a thick border 
styled Ohoomto with lo.ideii l>eads and disks is attached 
arid hangs on the forehead. At iIk- back, on the veil, are 
sewn pendants called Ladaki madoot black thread, and emb- 
eddeu in metal cups styh'd '16|di. .lhalai’o is the thick 
waistband worked into tln^ Petia or liUnga. 

Their jewels are nnmcions ami incbidc strings of 
glass and wooden lands, Iresides lltose of brass or other 
base metal. ^Fhc' lollowmg arc? anniu.* t moir* impoitant- 
of them :--Am'ii and Top are al l adieu to the hair and an,' 
always covered iiy the veil passing over them. Glnlgra 
are gold or silver pendants, fastened to tlm hair and snspeiid- 
ed on the eai'S and have tassols of trinkets styled Oho^la tied 
to their ends. Pat^^iya is a neck ornament and is made no 
of square bits of metal strung t ogeMicr. Vankya (a crescent- 
shaped ornament) Uasali and a profusion of beads called 
La'iii are Avorn on the neck Nim; horn bangles styled 
Paclida worn on the upjter arm and some horn liaugles 
called Balia and a wooden bangle, Hoflln, make ii]) the 
ornanments of each hand. Brass rings are w.irn profusely 
on the fingers and the toes. They weai- also anklet .s ot 
the same metal. Strings of cowry beads a re att ached to the 
P6^iya and Pach61a. Every married woman is possessed 
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of a cloth cushion for resting the water pot on the head 
and a cloth cover for the pot, both of which are orna- 
mented with embroidery and cowry shells. A metal disk 
called S6k is sometimes worn by a w'oman for the purpose 
of propitiating a deceased wife of her husband. 

The peculiar ornaments of a Banjara man are a silver 
bangle worn on the vippei* arm of the right hand and 
another on the left, wrist. The waist-thread is decorated 
with leaden beads and tassels. The ordinary dress is a 
Dhdti with short trousers and a red turban. Each man 
has an embroidered pnn-supari pouch and a hookah. 

Of the ornaments worn by the women, the Ghligri, 
the horn bangles c.alled Chudo and the brass anklets 
(Khas), denote married condition in a woman. An 
unmarried girl does not wear the Ghugri and the C'bhdo, 
but wears on the ankles black beads and small bells. 
Widows generally remove almost all the jewels but retain 
some horn b.angles mi the upper arm and other minor 
jewels. 

The dance of their women is also characteristic. 
Eight or more form a ring and go round and round keeping- 
time to a monotonous chant singing the praises and 
exploits of their Inu'oes and ctilling, at interwals, for 
blessings on the patron of the entertainment. 

The women get themselves tattooed profusely. 

'I'he Banj4ras are, as a class, illiterate. Hut in recent 
times, the Government hare started some schools for the 
education of their children and they are showing appreci- 
able progress. 
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APPENDIX A. 

iNTliKNAL MTKUdTOUK Ol’ TUK.C.^STE. 

1. The whole caste of Banjarue is divided into four 
exogiuuous groups, each of whicli being again split up into 
a number of allied divisions. Tlie following represents 
the internal structure : — 

(A) Bhukyu, fB.» Pamliar, (0) Chowhan and 
( D) Va^atya. 

(A) Bhukya, also styled Ra^hod, contains seven niaui 
divisions, namely — 

(1) Dungavat 

f'i) Kliiinavafc 
(8) Ramavat 

(4) Dh6gavat 

(5) Khetavat 

(6) Kharamtdt 

(7) N^^Avat (=8 «?*c--’5s5k 

T'hese are again split up into two groups named after 
Jangi (Khola) and Bhaiig'i, their original leaders, tho group 
of Jangi (styled Khola) contain J4 or divisions and 
that of Bhangi, 1 d. 

Jangi’s (Khola) divisions — 

( 1 ) K hatarot ( msWOv. y 

(2) Ratla 

(8) Madidcha 
(4) Rauia lya 

(0) Vedyot i 

(6) JAJapot 

(7) Darv^n (n-iaJ'rK). 
f8) Sudbdvat (sJ"???’®'®). 

(9) Phada^ 
aO) Mdplat 

(11) Dilpan 

(12) Ja^ardt (waWiSv.tS). 

(13) Khafjarot ( a7-^W!5v??S i. 

(14) (Not known). 

Bhangi’s divisions — 

(1) Rdjavat (osias^S), 

(2) Kurabhavat (‘s'o^epasi®). 
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(8) M^rajot i. 

(4) Dhegavat i i. 

(5) Khim&vat (sOsiJssJS). 

(6) Dungavat (-■--'^~35^S). 

(7) Hama vat ( I. 

(8) Kh^tavat 

(9) Khoijavat 

(10) Kliaraiutot i i. 

(11) Ne^vat 

(12) Megbavaf 

( 1 0 j Pitavat ( , 

(B) Pamliar contains twelve sub-tlivisious. 'L’lie whole 
group is sometimes known hy the name op Jai'abla: — 

(!) .larabla 

(2) Vislialavat ( ISaVSwS). 

1 8 / A’mgot ! «5 ^S). 

(4) Wankhdot 

(5) V'indraval (■>-■='^^^1), 

((>) Lnnisavai i - 

(7) Lokavat 
(t'j Qoramii 
(9j Aivat 
(lO) t^'ljaivak 
(U) Bani 
(12) Tara bani 

(C) CJjuwlian. also styled Moodh, eunlains six sub- 
divisions — 

( 1) Moodh ( ^ '"?')• 

( 2) Babliavat 
(iij Khobot 
(4) Kborni. 

('.)) Paltya f°^''’^o‘i5b 

((i) Lavadya I 

(D) Vadatya euntaius 18 sub-divisions : — 

(1) Badavat (w-'n-j^fe), 

(2) B6(j[.i 

(3) (.Tl)6gal6t 

(4) Daravat (o^ossiS), 

(()) A jameni (-^sSjCc-- 1. 

(()) T6ra (^^csy 
(7) M^ravat 
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(8) MAlot 
(9; Lakavat 
00) Llj^avaf, (Wi^d^S). 

(11) Ba.’ofc (iOdJstS). 
fl2) Hdla (553'y}. 

(18) Kunasi ('^ror.r-! 

II. Td'nbuiis have the folIowiujJT six oxogaiuous ctivi 
Kions:— 

(1) Katnavat 

(2) Bbdt 

(3) Sera vat 

('4) Dhavat (n^dS) 

(5) Liajfjiir . 

(6) Hndhdvat < 


AFI‘EM)L\ B 


SON(rS, 

/. Mai'rtaip' .'•(itnjs. 

All uumarned girl always wears liiack beads ou the 
ankles which ai c reinovtsl before l he bride is coufliioted to 
the ,yanl whore the inarriage lakes place. Tlu' following 
is snng Iiy the girl when tlio beads are being removed ; — 

(fai'atani mat Lo^o Jainane 
'I’odo karavane kakaroso. 

\Iar:i vjniri hateri, garatani mat lodo 
8(b-eri Seravi, garatani mat todo. 

“ tSistor, do not break my V)]ack laxuls, 

WliA" do von break the beads and send me tu anotherV 

^ f' 

house r 

i.)o not untie the beads liev! by mv brother." 

The lollowing is sung when di'ied giains are ground 
I see page 15 above) ; — 

l\lugada|a mugatlala e iddi* 

Vadadaja va^adala e lad’' 

E’kaja p^roye ladi, 

Valtio j)er6j6 ladi. 

Tara bayi, bhajdyi dalag^ jmn 
T6yi dafalay^ Idd'- 
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Taru kaki kaka dajage jum, 

Toyi dalalaye la<Ji. 

Tara y4<Ji bdpu dajage juiu, 

Toyi dalalay^ 

“ Women, (turn tbo grindstone containing) bla<jk 
gram, 

Women (turn the grindstone containing) green gram, 
Women, turn (the stone) once. 

Women turn, (it) the opposite way. 

How your brotlier and sister-in-law (turned it), you 
also turn it that way. 

How your aunt and uncle (turned it), you also turn 
it that way. 

How your mother and father (turned it), you also 
tiirn it that Nvay.’' 

When the bridegroom stands ready to bathe, young 
women reprimand him thus : — 

Tari yadini ka nai parole r 
Deta v^ga^iya ! A tie kaseue aye r 
Tari kakani ka nai parone ? 

Det>a vegaijiya ! Atte kasene aye ? 

Tari uncha gaijlari, veganiya ! 

Nicha ga^ri tai’i nariki. 

D4tfa veganiya ! Atte kaseni aye ? 

“ Why did you not marry your mother ? 

You shameless obstinate fellow ! Wliy did you oome 
here ? 

Why did you not marry your aunt V 
You shameless obstinate follow I Why did you come 
here ? 

You belong to the up country ; 

Your wife belongs bo the low country. 

You shameless obstinate fellow ! Why did yoii come 
here 

When the bridegi’oom bathes and is afterwards thrown 
down, the following is sung : — 

Lalaje chade khado 
Tu hete patjo, Lalaji, 

Jogujo pere turn kanehaji pero, 

Tdna kaya kidaraye, Lalaji ? 

Tumdua p4re turn pe^ia pero. 

Tuna kdya, kidaray^ Lalaji ? 
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Pagadi baviclf iiiui lavi»m baado, 

Tuna kaya kidai aye, Lalaji r 

“ Lalaji, tie u|> your clothes tight'and stand, 

Ldlaji, you may fall down. 

Wliat has happened to you, Lalaji r 
(when tlic bridegroom falls). 

You had put on a coat (man’s ganueiit), 

now (that you liavc fallen down) you may wear 
a kanchaU (woman’s Ijodice cloth). 

What has happened to you, Lalaji P 
You had woi'ii sliorl ti‘ous('»-s, now you may woar 
a p6tia (Langa). 

Wliat has happened to you, Lalaji P 
You hail worn a turban, now yon may wear a lavani 
(port ion ol the veil covering a woman s head). 
What has liappenod to you, Lalaji P ’’ 

The following is sung when tlie bridegroom is lead- 
ing the bride round the milk jiosts :--- 

'I'erd merd lioye laijli, 

Kkat perd pharld laiji, 

Tina pera hdye ladi, 

Tuyi hamari ladi, 

Pancha pera hdye ladi> 

Chhd pcr4 hdye ladi. 

Sat pera hdye ladi. 

Sat perami hdye tumai’i. 

Sat pera par liya. 

“ (lii’l, you have become mine, 

< !irl, one round is over, 

(lirl, throe rounds are over, 
r-Jirl. von are mine, 

Hirl, fifth round is over, 

Girl, sixth round is over, 

Girl, .seven round.s are over After the seventh round 
F am yours. Seven I'onnds are completed.” 

'I'he following is sung by young girls mocking the 
bride I'or her protestation.'! against marriage: — 

Clial chdriya va^y maratiti, kolia khavbeti 
Chdri vetiti, dantiya masiya laga^atiti, 

Chal chdriya, hateghoomtd kagaclufi 
Ab dar kayku P 
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Choriya vetiti, va^^yo uidrafciti 
Perd phar bd^i. 

“ (Jo, gix’l, you were bragging (that you would not 
tnarry), daughter, eat k<5}ia. 

You w'ere a girl, and were using black to your teeth. 
(to, girl, you have covered your face with a veil. 
You have gone round the milk post.’’ 


//. f^oitgs i>au(f at feasts. 

Kdmana Habba or H61y feast — 

Asse 4app6 valetce Iambi iambi dhoti, 

()r6 kanivan ddkan valeme imsiva 
Dab chaldde, 

.Vsse da]>pe valeke tangeinn tocla, 
rat’d to^anu dekan vdlenid rasiyd 
Assd dappe valeke liatenio khora^a 
.‘\s.se khot adame deka valeino rasiya 
Dab chaledo, 

.\ssd 4app6 A^aleke kadeina kaiiiM^oru, 

Dua dekd valeme rasiya, 

Dab cluilede. 

‘•’I'lie cloth of a rich man is lo)ig ; seeing his ear- 
ring. T am enamoured. 

Beat the drum. 

(.)n tlu' \vri>ts of a rich tiuin there are gold bracelets, 
seeing which I am omuiioured. 

Beat the drum. 

In the hands of a rich man he holds a whip, reeing 
which I am enamoured. 

Ou the waist of a rich man there is a silver thread, 
seeing which 1 am enamoured. 

Beat the cinim.” 

Mahdnavaini (Dasara) — 

Audha diye Upabhavani tare dare 
Gatjlapar nowpat bhaje, 

Andhd diye aki sadar Bhavaui tare dard 
Ga^upar nowpat bhajd, 

Vanjuva Upabhavani tard dare. 
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Vdi'i sjidaitr Bhavatii fare dare 
(racjapar uowpat bhij6. 

Kubadiye Upablmvani tAre dare • 

Gatjapar nowpat bhaje. 

“ 0 Hhavdiii, a blind man is ni'ur yon, so I beat the 
drum in yonr name. 

Cure the eyes of your bliiid devoku, O Bhavaiii, so 
I beat the drum in vour name. 

'I'here is a l)arien woman standirjgin your presence, 
0 Bhuvani, rnakt.- iter carry a child in your pros- 
Huce, so I beat fhe drum in your name, 
riiere is hmnp-backed person in your presence, 
('C Bhavnni, cure him) so 1 beat the drum in 
youi' name.'' 

Bageiuii ghodolo molale Tiiaraja. 

Bag4ui!i kaniadoro molale Titaraja, 

Baeema ."dniSri liag^ma liasalo molale 'ritaraja, 
Bagenm kolda mola Kadladhdre Titiii-aja, 

Bageina inunua mola Kadadhare Titaraia 

“ O 'rila-riija, pnivhase liorses in the juugle.s. 
I'urchase tlnun wifli the silvei- waisl -thread on yonr 
wai.st. 

I’tireliase them with flu* gold necklace round your 
neck. 

rurchase, O truthful 'I'ilai’aja, with the silver bangles 
on yonr arms. 

Pmvhas<' them with that coral wreath round yonr 
neck.'’ 

These verses are .siuig during tiicir puriodicai worship 
of Viramasteinma. Ti)o story is that a Banjara man 
called Titaraja was killed by a tiger when he wont lo the 
forest ill search of liis horse. IJis betrothed found this 
out from a flream ami went to the place whe.i’e his body 
was thrown. She burnt liei’self with the body and when 
in the midst of Hames, sang this sung in praise of her 
husband. 

The following is sung during iJasara ; — 

Su^a Savaye Bhakiu P6ri, 

Kache kero divalo, 

Karpura vlr4 drtfmd 
M6ka m61ari artlma, 



J'avuiiepa^i 4rtiwa 
(/hand6 sutavi ai'tima, 

Janie mata artima. 

“ O thou beautiful goddess, J, thy devoted worship- 
per, approach thee with camphor-lighted 
haligarthi, and I worship thee with it ; I request 
ihoe to pour doiiw rain ; 1 worship thee with 
clear water ; 1 worship the sun, the moon and 
the mother earth.’”*^ 


]iidi.Hii Aiitiquiuy. Voi,. XXX (iPOl), paffed 54.8-549. 
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HELAVAS: 

Helava which meanp a lame fellow, is the term applied Caste, 
to a class of beggars who are to beg only from Okkaligas. 

They are found distributed all over the State. In the 
last Census, the caste was not separately treated and has 
been included under some other beggar class, probably 
Jogis. In Telugu they are known as Pichehuguutalavajju 
They call themselves Mallahhathi, possibly 
a corrupted form of Malla Bhaktulr., i.e., devotees of Siva. 

The term Piclichuguntala is variously explained. It is said 
to mean a person who built a tank smaller than what it 
ought to have been, according to contract, from ‘Pichcha’ of 
short measure and ‘ Gunta,’ tank. The more correct deriva- 
tion is from ‘ Pichcha,’ a corruption of Sanskrit Bhiksha’ 
(begging) and ‘ Ganta ’ a bell, as Helavas when on beg- 
ging tours go with a bell in hand and as they approach the 
houses of their patrons, they ring it to announce their 
arrival and demand alms. They call themselves Basavana 
Helavas. 

The original language of the Hejavas appears to be Language 
Telugu, even those living in such Kannada parts, Cham- 
rajnagar in the Mysore District and Shikarpur in the 
Shimoga District, who speak only Kannada, acknowledg- 
ing it as such. They have no special caste titles and the 
usual honorific suffixes, such as Appa, Ayya and Anna for 
males and Amma, Akka and Avva for females are used as 
naitJe endings. 

The following account is given about the origin of Origin, 
this caste. 

• 

An Okkaliga had seven sons of whom the youngest 
was a born cripple. The elder brothers got envious of him 
on the score of their mother showing undue partiality to 
him at their expense. They tried to get rid of him in various 
ways, but he was always rescued by a favourite bull reared 
in the family. At last, they hit on the expedient of send- 
ing him away with a share of family property to shift for 
himself alone. This of course he could not do, and God 
Siva observing his helpless condition brought about a 
reconciliation between the brothers, giving all the patrimony 
to them and directing that they should give him alms 
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whenever he went to beg sitting on his friendly bull, ringing 
a bell to appraise others of his calling. His descendants 
are known by the name of Helavas and the practice of 
begging in the manner originally enjoined has stuck to 
them. They go about among Okkaligas reciting fanciful 
tales of the Gotras and geneology of their patrons. 

Dmsions. There are two main divisions in the caste which are 
endoganious namely those who use a metal bell and those 
who use a wooden bell. Some of the former also recite songs 
n^lating to the origin of their patrons to the accompani- 
ment of a bagpipe. It is said that the first division is split 
uj) again into two sub-divisions styled Basavana or Ettina 
Hejavas Avho always sit on a bull while beg- 
ging and Gaute Helavas ^vlio have almost given 

up the practice of riding on bulls while on their begging 
rounds. 

They generally confine their marriage relations within 
a circle of persons known to them, and rarely acknowledge 
kinship with their casteinen in distant places. 

Exogamous Hc^javas have a large ninnber of exogainous divisions 

Divisions, iiinued after various objects. E,x.cept in the Mysore 
. District, no particular regard is paid to such objects in 
the matter of using or otherwise dealing with them. A 
list of exogamous divisions is appended. 

Birth cere- When a woman shows signs of labour pains, they 

monies, make a vow to their Family God for safe delivery and set 
apart a small coin as an offering. The woman is then 
re/noved to a shed close by the house, where she is kept 
with the child for seven days, a midwife who is generally 
of the same caste keeping company with her in the nights. 
The navel cord of the child is buried in a pit dug in the 
shed. On the seventh daj', the midwife lays turmeric paste 
Kunkama and sandal paste on the spot, burns incense and 
breaks a cocoanut. That evening, a lamp is kept on the 
spot to light the place for the God of destiny who comes 
to inscribe the child’s fate on its forehead. The child’s 
father should not see this light lest some misfortune 
overtake the mother or the child. Next day, the woman 
and the child are purified by a bath and in the evening 
the child is rocked in a cradle and given a name. 

Marriage. Infant marriages are rare. If no other girl is avail- 
able even a younger sister’s daughter may be married. A 
man may marry two sisters and two brothers may marry , 
wives who are sisters. In other respects they follow the 
ordinary rules. Exchange of daughters is allowed. 
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After the settlement of the match, the boy’s fathei‘ 
goes to the bride’s house and presojits her with some 
cloths and other things. A day for marriage is fixed by a 
Brahman astrologer, but the marriage itself is performed 
under the guidance of a Jangama or of the head of their 
caste. With regard to the ceremonies of marriage there 
are some variations in different places. In Honnali in the 
Shimoga District, Ilejavas do not put up any pandal, bring 
no Arivenis and tie no Bhasliinga to the bridal pair. In 
the open yard oiitside the boy’s house, he is seated on a 
cot and the maternal uncle of tlie girl brings her there. The 
Sivachar priest pronounces some text and the hands of the 
couple pro joined and Dhare water is poured thereon and 
the Tali tied by the boy. In all the other plac es, the cere- 
monies arc observed more elaborately and resemble nearly 
that of an Okkaliga marriage. 

The marriages generally last six days and the preli- 
minaries arc begun on a Monday when the boy and the 
girl are rubbed with ttirmeric in their houses and got their 
nails pared. The next day no ceremony is observed and on 
the Wednesday the girl and her party arrive at the boy’s 
village. On Thursday morning, the marriage panda, 1 is con- 
structed on twelve pillarsforwliicb thematernal uncle brings 
a branch of Kalli or Jamholana tree and sets up as a milk 
post in the usual fashion. He gets one Hana (4 annas 
and 8 pice) 12 betel leaves, 12 nuts and a cocoanut. In 
the evening an earthen pot filled with waten- is worshipped 
in the names of the decea.sed ancestors aiid a feast styled 
gods’ feast is held. Next day, which is Friday the bridal 
pair get their nails pared and ba the in mabi-niru. Then 
the Ariveni pots are brought. There are some peculiari- 
ties in this ceremony as observed by the Hejavas. The 
previous evening 16 earthen pots (larg(i and small) 
8 lids, 4 lamp stands and two small vessels with 
spouts in them have been bought from the potter’s house, 
and deposited in a hay-stack. They are now brought 
out and kept in a row outside the pandal on a bod 
of manure. The son-in-law and daughter (either actual 
or related in such degree) of the bridci’s father and 
these of the bridegrooju’s father and some other married 
men and women, to make up the number required to 
carry all these vessels, are made to stand in a row bt*- 
fore them. A piece of cloth is kept on each pair to serve 
as a cushion to keep the vessels on. Camphor is 
waved round them and the vessels are kept on the heads 
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Puberty. 


' of these pairs. They bring them in state to the pandal, at 
the entrance to which a sheep is sacrificed before them. 
The pots arc then taken into a room and installed there on 
a bed of manure in which are sown 9 kinds of staple grain. 
One pair of vessels is kept on the marriage dias near the 
milk post. Lights are kept burning near all these pots. 

Then the bridegroom comes in state from the tenjple 
with his best man holding a dagger in his hand as in other 
castes. The bride is brought by the maternal uncle and 
a screen is held between the couple. The headman of the 
caste puts rice on their heads. The screen is taken away 
and the TiUi tying taken place. Then the bridal pair sit 
facing each other near the milk post with the two Ariveni 
pots between them and handfuls of rice are exchanged 
between each other a number of times. After this the couple 
are seated together with the fringes of their garments 
knotted together. Kankanas are tied to their wrists and 
five pairs of married persons pour Hasc, that is, handfuls 
of rice on their limbs and lieads. They then go round the 
milk post, see thoArimdhati star, and bow before the Ari- 
veni pots ]i)lae('(l in a I’ooin where tiny [)artake of food out 
of the same dish (i3uvva). The tying of the Ta]i is the 
essential and binding portion of the ceremony. 

Next day take place the Nagavali ceremony which is 
exactly the same as among Okkaligas* and also the Sim- 
hakina worship. 

The bride price is different in different localities and 
varies between nine and twenty-four rupees. In some 
places as soon as i)harc takes place, the bride’s mother is 
presented with a Hana and it is styled suckling money 
The marriage expenses amount, on an 
average to one hundred rupees, the major portion of which 
is borne by the bride-groom’s party. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered un- 
clean for four days when she sits by herself in a shed of 
green loaves built outside the house. If the girl has been 
already married, a Kalasa is kept at a little distance from 
the shed and Sase is put to it and the girl. On the 5th 
day she bathes and the infonnation of the event is sent 
to the husband with a washerman, who gets presents from 
him. Articles for performing one day’s Osage ceremony 
are received from the husband’s house and the girl is ex- 
hibited in the presence of married women and rubbed 

* See Morasu Okkalu. 
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with turujoric paste. For girls who attain puberty before 
marriage, the Osage ((iremony is pcrferiiied for two or 
three days just bofere the marriage. Fur such girls con- 
summation is put oil for Ifhree months after the marriage. 

Widow marriage is allowed and is eommonly practis- 
ed. A widow may not marry her late husband’s brother 
nor, in some places, any one belonging to his cxogaiuons 
sect. A bachelor may net marry a widow unless he is 
first married to an Kkka ])laiit.. Married women do not 
take part in the ceremonial, eilJuT renianied women or 
widows only being admitted. ’J’lie ci'remony takes place 
in the night before the house of the widow’s father. The 
husband i^reseiits Iut a. new Hire, a Kavike, silver bangles 
and a nose screw 'A hich she j)uts on. They stand in the 
assembly of their casteman on a black eumlily. The head- 
man gives permission arai thci husba,nd ties the Tali. 
Then a dinner is given to tlu' caste. Two eating dishes 
arc kept at which the husband and wife sit and exchange 
three handfuls of food. This completes the marriage. 
The bride price is half of that for regular marriage, 'riie 
widow labours under the usual disabilities but lu-r issue 
do not form a separate line. She has no right to her 
previous husband’s property. 

Divorce may bo obta.ined by either psu ty. adultery on 
the part of the wife and cruel treatment a.nd loss of caste on 
the part of husband being tlu' usual grounds. A divorced 
women may marry again. Adultery may be condoned by 
payment of a small fine and if a married women elopes 
with a man of the same caste, he is made to pay the mar- 
riage expenses to her husband and marry her under Kutifkc. 
If an unmarried girl commits adultery with a man of the 
same caste, she may be united with him under Kiitfko. If 
the lover be of a higher caste, the fault is condoned, but 
if he be of a lower caste, she is outcasted. 

Formerly Helavas used to dedicate girls as Basavis* 
but the practice is gradually going out of use in the whole 
State except in the Shimoga District, where it is still 
practised. The ceremonies observed are the same as in 
otluu- castes who allow tlu! practice, and the Basavi girl 
remains in her father’s family and inherits there equally 
with her brothers. 

Helavas bury their dead, but in some places, the 
bodies of Devaragiuhlas and Goravas, two orders of 
persons dedicated to the service of God, are burnt. Thp 


Widow 

marriage. 


Divorce and 
iidultery. 


Basavi. 


Death 

ceremo- 

nies. 
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bodies of the married persons are carried in a Vimana or a 
frame work festooned with mango leaves and flowers and 
buried in a sitting posture, the head being tied up to a 
peg driven into a side in the grave. The bodies of un- 
married persons are carried on stretchers and disposed 
of in a lying posture. They observe the third day and 
the eleventh day ceremonies as in other castes. On the 
third day the widow takes off her bangles. On the 11th 
day after they worship a Kalasa at home in the usual 
fashion, they wash the feet of a bull, and rub it with 
turmeric and Kunkuma. They caparison it with bells and 
tassels, and take it to a watercourse with some prepared food. 
They worship Ganga, offer Ede to the Ganga and Basava 
and wave a camphor light. Then the food is mixed with 
water and all return home driving the bull in fi ont of them. 
After return, they break a cocoanut, burn incense and wave 
Arati before the bull. Then they remove all the ornaments 
from it and set it free. 

Thej' observe no Kala Sraddhas ; but on Mahalaya 
amavHsye, Yugadi and Mahanavami, they set up an 
earthen vessel filled with water, and offering it new 
cloths and eatables worship it in the name of the deceased 
ancestors. They believe that once a year at least the 
deceased members of the family visit them either in 
dreams or in some other way and have to be propitiated. 


Beligion. 


SooiBil Sta- 
tus. 


Hejavas arc Saivas and their chief object worship is 
a bull. A few of them have become Vaishnavas and wor- 
ship Venkataramana. Their Gurus arc Lingayats and 
their place of pilgrimage is Parvata Matha. Their fami- 
ly goddess is Yellamma which they also style Durgamma 
and Kollipuramma. It is said that they were formerly 
wearing Linga but had to give it up on account of their 
taking to meat-eating and drinking. They believe in omens 
and whenever any necessity arises they consult a sooth- 
sayer. 

Hejavas are considered as the children of Okkaligas 
and in former times they were carrying the corpses of the 
Okkaligas and eating food in their houses on the third day 
after a death within the period of pollution. It is said 
that Holeyas are the Hajemakkalu of the Hejavas. They 
are a settled people, but during their begging rounds they 
wander from place to place in a defined area. They arc 
not considered as outcastes ; the washerman and the* bar- 
ber give them their services without demur and they may 
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live within the villages and draw water from the common 
well. They are meat-eaters and drink toddy and other 
intoxicating liquors. They eat in the, houses of Okkaligas 
Kurubas, KumMras, and Idigas but not in those of K^matis 
Nagartas or Oil-pressers known as Jyotinagaradavaru. 

They admit outsiders into their caste whether males 
or females after ceremony of Prayasohitta. Such conver- 
sion are, however, extremely rare. 

Begging is regarded as their characteristic profession 
and a Helava though wealthy has to go bogging to some 
houses of the Okkaliga caste at least once a year. They pro- 
fess to know the family history of their jiatrons and can 
repeat the names of all the Knlas of Okkaligas. Former- 
ly they used lo beg only from Okkaligas hut they are not 
so particular now. Many of them have taken to agricul- 
ture. 

They liave Katte-manes presided over by the caste 
Yajaman. This oflice is lu-reditary and Yajaman has un- 
der him a man known as Bandari or Kolkara whose duty 
it is to collect the caste people whenever necessary. The 
jurisdiction of the head of the caste extends as in other 
castes to punishing the guilty with fine and in extreme 
cases excommunication. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Whenever a 
Helava goes for begging, he invariably carries a bcfll and a 
begging pouch. 


Ocoupi.- 

tioii. 


Tribalorga- 

uizatioii. 


MiBcella- 

neous. 
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LIST OF EXOGAMOUS DIVISIONS. 


Arali Kula Peepul tree. 

Ankana Kula 
Avarike a plant. 

Balagara Kula TIjpj^ worsbi]) bangles 

ill marriages. 

Bandi a oart. 

Ban#ri 

Bangaiiimma or Bangara 
gold. 

Basari a tree. 

Belli silver. 

Bott^i a glass disk, glued ns an orna- 

ment oil a woman’s fn.c('. 

Chindamada 

Dandanlju 

Gaddamu beard. 

Gangan'iju (Kcn'o-w). 

Ghauta a bell. 

Haiigari (J^'^rio). 

Hanchi a kind of grass. 

HAvu a snake. 

IIuvvu flower. 

Immadi 

Jyoti light. They do not extinguish 

the light by blowing it out with the mouth. 

Karaha 

Kodagar 

Kunohi a coat. 

Marri Banyau. 

Muddira ?. 

Muugili ?. 
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Munimadi 

Neraje Jatpbolana. 

Oralu («>i'c}Vo) Mortar. 

Ouikc Pestle. 

Peiikiti (^o§«3) ?. 

Same Grain. 

Siiiyarsi j n (^°^' '’’***) ■ 

Sipara a tree v.'hich they do not oat but 

worship. 

Somado ?. 

Sdhaiiayaui ?. 

Tolgabatti 

Ddurupakn (A- n. plant. 

Vagato (S3.'irife3) 9. 

Vajja (-»)‘^ 


«rn— 500 - 2.8-12. 
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GANGADIKAEA OKKALU. 

Gangadikaxas form an important division of the large Name, 
group known as Okkaligas, cori’esponding to Vellalas in the 
Tamil and Kunbis in Mahratta Countr}'. Though allied 
to other divisions, they do not intermarry with them. 

There are no other names to the caste. The title used 
by male members is Ganda, meaning headman. 

They are found mostly in the western and southern 
parts of the State, and thej’’ are almost the vmly class of 
Okkaligas found in the Hassan and Mysore Districts. 

The term Okkaliga n^eans a cultivator and is pro- 
bably derived from the wordOkku which means to 

thresh (the grain out of ear stocks). The Telugu equiva- 
lent Kapu (v^) inuans a supporter. As agriculture forms 
the mainstay of the people, in general, the agriculturists 
are pre-eminently styled supporters. 

Gangadikara is a contraction of Gangavadikara, that 
is, a man of the country ruled by Ganga Kings, a dynasty . 
which flourished in the 10th Century A. C. and had sway 
over the central and southern parts of the present My- 
sore State. Similarly another section of the Okkaliga 
community came to bo known as Nonabas as they occu- 
pied the northern part of the same territory which was 
under the rule of a dynasty known as Nonambas.* 

Gangadikaras speak Kannada, as their home language 
and have kept to it even when scattered outside of Mysore. 

Some of them have received good education and know 
also English. 

There are two main divisions which are endogamous, Divisions, 
namely, Pettigeyavaru Bujjanigeyavaru 

(sOjw The former derive their name from the 

custom of carrying marriage articles in a bamboo box 
(3S&^7^) and the latter from the custom of carrying them 
in a covered Basket (a 3 d» {){ jate, however, there have 

'■ It is somewhat amusing to find tliat some persons anxious to 
find a Sanskrit pedigree liave converted Nonabas into 

Maksbika Gotra as both Nona in Kannada and Makshika 

in Sanskrit mean the same thing, namely, a house fly. 
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Birth Cere- 
monies. 


been instances of intermarriage between these sections, 
There are two other sections which are based upon religion. 
Mullujana, who are Saivas and Dasajana, followers of 
Vishnu. The Dasajana are sometimes called N^imadh^ris 
and sometimes, though less commonly Darsanikaru 

They arc also styled ironically as those who are 
entitled to Tirtba Prasada, meaning those who indulge in 
drink. The Mullujana are perfect teetotallers. 

The Buj janige section is otherwise known as Dh^ire 
marriage section while the Pottige section 

are styled Vijyada M aduveyavaru wUo). Dh^ro 

section observe their marriage ceremonies more elaborately, 
and the Vilya section do not consecrate Ariv^ni pots, set up 
no milk post and use no Bhashinga. Where, as noted 
above, there arc intermarriages between these sections, the 
ceremonies observed follow those in vogue in the family of 
the bridegroom. 

There is a third section of the caste called Chelhru 
Gangadikaras. They are pure vegetarians, and strictly 
abstain from liquor. 

Gangadikaras living in the Bangalore and some parts 
of the Mysore District have a largo numlxjr of exogamous 
divisioiis,* named after material objects, with the usual 
prohibition against cutting, using and sometimes touching 
such objects. But the people living in Hassan District 
have totally forgotten the restrictive rules.” 

A pregnant woman is taken for the first delivery to 
her father’s house either in the fifth or the seventh month 
and on an auspicious day the cei emony of liasaru Osage 
jg fonned when the woman is presented with a 
new Hire and a Bavike and puts on glass bangles after 
presenl.ing some pairs to married woman. The husband 
is hivitod for the occasion which is held as festive and 
castemen are regaled with a dinner. 

After deliver}^ the woman is confined in a room into 
which no one except the midwife is admitted. The woman 
is considered impure for ten days, and the husband also 
remains in pollution during the period. On the eleventh 
day, the woman is dressed in white clothes and is exhibited 
with the child in the company of married women and pre- 
sented with turmeric and kunkuma. The neighbours bring 
from each family a potful of warm water and some soap- 
nut. The woman and the child are seated on a hole dug 

* For a list of these see Appendix. 
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in the front yard of the house and are bathed in warin water. 

A Brahman Purohit is invited to purify the house. The 
house is whitewashed and the earthen vessels Used for 
cooking are all thrown away. In some families, the name 
giving ceremony is observed as among ocher higher castes, 
but this practice is not general. In the evening, an elderly 
woman does Piija to the cradle by burning frankincense, 
before it and the child is put into it and rocked. They 
have no names peculiar to the (.aste and give names of 
the usual deities. They have the belief that fate can 
bo deceived by naming children after trivial objects. 

Adoption is allowed and jiractised. Tli<i hoy must Aaojaion. 
not only belong to the saim* subdivision, but in some 
places must be of tlio same cxoganious sept. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of a sister’s son or ;i daughter’s 
son. A brother’s sou is the most proper iiersoa to be adopt- 
ed and in this case the boy may b(i of any agc' and may bo 
even a married man. The ceremonies observed are the 
same as those of AJorasu Okkahi. 

A woman may marry at any age but infant marriages Miiniago. 
arc becoming mon! and more' common. An unmarried 
Woman may marry a paramour by Kutike, bid tln'.s licen.se 
is also becoming restricted. Konietinii's sIk' is compelled 
to undergo a purificatory ci'remony bid'ore being admitted 
into society. Tin' prohibited dc'griics a,)'.' the sa.nje a.s in 
other castes. Where two families arc^ allied by marriage 
to a third, there can he no iiitormarriage hidweeii them. 

Two sisters may he married liy either one man or two 
brothers, the younger marrying the yonngor, the eldm the 
elder brother. Exchange of daughters is allow'cd but does 
not find much favour. 

The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house to settle tlio 
marriage and pays down six rupees as part of the bride 
price together with a liana wdiich is returned. ’I'liey 
consult an astrologer to ascertain mutual compatibility 
according to the names of parties or their natal stars. 

They arc particular in observing signs and omens while 
negotiating for marriage. They take with them turmeric 
and Kunkunia, fruits, flowers and a Sire and Piavike to the 
girl. On their arrival, the party arc received with the 
usual honour and in the evening, in the presence of the 
castemen and a Brahman Purohit, two letters fixing the 
day of marriage are written and exchanged by 

.the fatWs of the boy and the girl. Then married women 
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seat the girl on a plank, smear her with turmeric and pre- 
sent her with the new cloths. 

The marriage generally takes place in the bridegroom’s 
house. The other preliminary ceremonies, such as putting 
up the pandal, bringing Ariv6ni and setting up the milk 
post are observed this day. Some Gangadikaras do not set 
up the milk post or the Ariveni pots. 

On the Dhare day, in the morning the pair undergo 
the nail-paring ceremony separately and bathe in Male- 
uiru. The bridegroom is given new cloths, ties a Bha- 
shiuga, and is conducted under a canopy to a temple and 
is seated in front of it with a Kalasa before him and along 
with the best mau, styled Jddu Madavaniga 
From this place, the articles to be presented to the bride 
are carried in a wicker basket or a box (according to the 
section to which the parties belong) to the bride’s house, 
going with music three times. After this the girl’s party, 
proceed to welcome the bridegroom and take him to their 
house. At the entrance, the bride’s sister washes the 
boy’s feet and waves Arati, and after each party pelting 
the other with handfuls of rice, the boy is led to the 
marriage seat. The girl is then brought by her maternal 
uncle who makes her put gingelly and cummin seeds on the 
boy’s head. The bo}^ repeats this and then the ceremonies 
of Dhare, Kankana tying, and Tali tying take place in the 
usual way. The couple are then led, holding each other 
by the hands, round the milk post, and are asked to see 
the Sim, the Moon and the Arundhati Star and the Brah- 
man priest then announces that the marriage is complete. 

After Brahmans in the assembly are dismissed with 
the usual presents, the couple are made to sit below the 
dais and offer Puja to a Kalasa and cocoanuts. 

Three men from the bridegroom’s party deposit the 
Tera amount (minus six rupees paid on the Vilyada Sastra 
day) and retire. Then two persons of the same name, one 
from the bridegroom’s side and the other from the bride’s 
are made to sit near the plates and are subjected to much 
fun by having turmeric, Kunkuma and Vibhuti smeared over 
their bodies and cakes (^*^^) broken on their heads. Then the 
man representing the bride’s party asks the bridegroom’s re- 
presentative why he came there, to which he replies that 
he came to eat rice and dhall. The bride’s man says he 
will give it and asks what else he wants. The latter savs 
“ We want the girl.” The other man says “ We gi?e the 
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girl ” and gets a reply “We take her. ’’ Then aii announce- 
ment is made thrice that such a girl is given in marriage 
to such a man. May they prosper 35 

Then the plate ooritaining 
the Tera amount is handed over to the btide’s representative. 

The maiyied couple rise and passing round the milk post, 
go back into the house to eat the common meal. In the 
evening, the bridal procession, the mock childbirth and offer- 
ing Puja to the milk post take place. Next day the couple 
are made to eat together again out of a common plate and 
in the evening are taken in procession to a temple along 
with the Ariveni pots and seedlings of staple grain sown 
two or three days previously. On their taking seats, 
a measure of paddy is kept in a dish before them. To the 
palms of the cou^e some ghee is applied and a Hana 
placed thereon. The maternal uncles who first tied the 
Bhashingas take hold of their hands and press them on 
the paddy. The grains which stick to their palms are 
thrown on their heads. Then the Bhashingas and Kan- 
kanas are removed. The water in the Ariveni pots and 
the seedlings are thrown on a Bilva tree. After offering 
Puja to the God, the party return home. The next two 
days are spent in a visit to and return from the bride’s 
house. 

The amount of bride price varies between twenty 
and thirty -five rupees. Out of this, a small sum, one or 
two rupees, is returned under a pretext that there should 
no! be an outright sale of the girl. The custom of paying 
the price has undergone much change, and while in 
some places exorbitant prices are paid for the girls, in 
other places no money is demanded and the customary 
Tera is used for buying some jewel for the girl. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure Puberty, 
for three days when she is kept outside the house in a 
shed of green leaves put up by the maternal uncle. After 
the bath, Osage is performed by the girl’s relations for 
eight or ten days. If she is already married, rice, butter, 
jaggory and other things necessary for a day’s Osage are 
sent by the husband’s family and if unmarried, the mater- 
nal uncle has to do her this honour. 

Widow remarriage is permitted and is commonly widow 
practised but a widow may not marry her deceased Marriage, 
husband’s brother. A widow may marry any number 9! 



Divorce. 


Death 

Ceremo- 

nies. 


a 

times but she rarely does so a third time.* A bachelor 
may not marry a widow. The ceremony is simple and 
lasts but one day, except in some places where it is pro- 
longed for three days. The bride price is half of that 
for a regular marriage and is handed over to the heirs of 
her previous husband. A remarried woman is not 
allowed to enter a marriage pandal and if she survives 
her second husband, she is not eligible to perform his 
funeral rites. 

Divorce is fairly easy ; the woman is made to return 
her jewels and Tali at a caste Panchayet. The divorced 
woman may be married to her paramour. If a girl is 
discovered to be pregnant before marriage, her lover is 
made to mary her in Kutike form. There are no Basavis 
in this caste. 

They bury the dead, but if the deceased when alive 
had expressed a desire to have his body cremated, this may 
be done and the ashes thrown into water. The custom of 
disposing of the dead bodies by Kallu-seve, that is, by 
heaping stones over it, is also prevalent. The Mul}u section 
of the caste observe the third and the eleventh day cere- 
monies as in other castes and get rid of the pollution, 
but the Dasa section perform ceremonies peculiar to them 
on the fifth and the eleventh day when they worship a 
chakra with the assistance of a Satani (see the Golla 
account Monograph XX, page 12). The Mujju section 
place food for the crows but the Dasa section do 
not do so. The Gangadikaras observe pollution for ton 
days for adults, but for the death of infants and a 
daughter’s son, they have only to bathe. 

They do not perform any anniversary Sraddhas for 
individuals and 09 the Mahalaya Ainavasya day, a kalasa 
is set up in the name of all the ancestors and water liba- 
tions arc offered. They call in a Brahman priest to help 
them and present him with some money and raw provi- 
sions. This ceremony is sometimes repeated on such 
important feasts as Ugadi, Dipavali and Gauri. 

The ghost of a husband who dies young is believed to 
haunt his wife, and even her parents are afraid of extending 
any support to her lest the spirit should attack them. It is 
not considered safe either to remarry her or otherwise help 
her until the spirit has been completely exercised. 

Some believe tliat persistent remittant fever (qu artan ague) is 
cured if the person suffering from it drinks water given by a thrice 
tparried woman. 
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Gangadikaras worship both Siva and Vishnu, and have 
also family gods to whom they show special reverence. 
They worship mino- gods and goddesses such as Munisvara, 
Maramma and Durgamma. iBhaire D^varu of Chuucha- 
nagiri near Nagauiaugala is the family god of many of 
them. There is a Matha in this place presided over by a 
Gosayi from northern India. He has an assistant who 
tours round and collects the customary fees. He also 
decides caste disputes submitted to him. 

. They have a few individuals who take Nomeo (Dikshe), 
piercing their ears with a knife and hanging a whistle by a 
woollen thread round their m'cks. Thesi> are found in all 
castes worshipping Bhairava Devaru. They bathe every 
day before taking meals and hav(‘ to blow ! heir whistle 
before eating the first moi’sel. 

Gangadikaras are high in the scale of castes and occu- 
py the same position as the IMorasu Okkaln. Th'^y em- 
ploy Bralimans to conduct their marriage ajid other avtspi- 
cious ceremonies , but for funerals, Dasajana invite 
Satanis, and .some of the ]\lujlnjana call Jangama priests 
and Jogayya to conduct them, the service of Brahmans 
being required only to purify the house by Pmiyahava- 
chana. 

They do not admit outsiders into tlioir (;ast(i ; but if a 
(Taiigadikara maji has a coneubiiio helongijig to a higher 
caste such as a Lingayat, sin; may bo taken into the ca.st(^ 
and married to lier paramoui* under Kutike. 

They oat the flesh of sheep, goats and fowls. They 
do not eat beid and some eschew pork. Muljujana are 
tecitotallers, but tlic Dasajana drink liquor. There is 
now' a movement among the liittcr to give up their habit, 
and aresolution was recently passed to that effect in Hassan. 
They cat in the houses of Brahmans and Lingayats. Gan- 
gadikaras and Kui'ubas eat in one another’s house. 

They follow the Hindu Law of inheritance, and some 
practice IlhUam. 

They are mostly agriculturists and follow that pro- 
fession ill the main. Some hav(‘ taken to other W'alks of 
life such as Government service. The agricultural opera- 
tions are conducted in much the same way as in other 
castes and they have similar beliefs and superstitions.* 


* Vide Kurubas, page 1 and Morasu Okkalu, Monograph XV 
Appendices. 
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Oasta 

Council. 


Miscella- 

neous. 


They have KattemaiieB presided over by the Gauda 
and Yajaman whose authority they obey. The beadle or 
servant of the caste is styled Hattara Manushya (The ten’s 
Man) or Kolkar and acts under the orders of the Gauda. 

Gangadikaras have Hale-makkalu among the Ganga- 
dikara Holeyas, who give them the usual services, and 
get presents, t 


i See Morasu Okkalu Caste, pages 26 and 27. 
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APPENDIX. 
Exoga mans iJivis io ns. 

Aiavi Franauy. 

Anche Bird. 

Ane Elephant. 

Atti (^'^) Fi”' tree. 

Avi («5Si). 

Ayyalu 
Bac hell ala 
Balanic 

Belli Silver. 

BeraUi (aSo'/o) Finger. 

Chandra Moon. 

Chatri Uiuhrella. 

Chinuada Gold. 

Dalabandra 

Emine BidTalo. 

Eni Ladder, 

Gudi Temple. 

Ilasube ( 3 o^ 25 ) Double bag. 

Holurii 

Plongc Pongainia glabra. 

Huvvu Flower. 

Kajjaya f“5'«^cdo) Cake. 

Kai!i’(=5‘'!?v) Blant. 

Kamba (°5''=20) Pillar, 

Kasturi -Musk. 

Kolu Stick. 

Koinmc A herb. 

Kotti Cat. 

Kove 

Madana 
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Mile (^»«5) Garland. 
Mallige Jassamine. 

Mani Glass beads. 

M6tu (s5.«^Wo). 

Muohchala Lid. 

Muttu Pearl. 

Sime (?Jas5o) Panieum. 
Savanti A flower. 

Tene ('*^) Ear of grain. 
Ummara 

Vale (55®<5) Ear ornament. 
Valli A cloth. 
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SADAS. 


In the Census Keport of 1901, Hadas have hern in- 
cluded in the main cash' *lains and their population is 
returned as ITS males and 214 females. 'I’liese figures are 
Uiisleading and the caste is certainly very much stronger. 

It is presumed that thesi' munbers represent only the 
Hadas who call themselves Jains and do not include a 
large portion of tlie casti* who are, to nscf tin' expression 
of the Census lieport ‘ still within the pa!<! ol iriuduism” 
and the Lingayet Sadas who are even large r in number 
and are found in parts of Shimoga and Chitaldrug Districts. 

Tire caste is commonly known as Sadaru and 

the members of *he cjiste style themselves as Sadu 
matastharu coj 'pjjj. honorific, ending added to 

their personal names’is Gauda. 

They are said to he so called on account of their strict 
abstinence from flesh and liquor, the term Sada being a 
modified form of Sanskrit word Sadhu, meaning gentle or 
tame. 

Their language is Kannada, and they have stude to it 
wherever they may he living, hut they also know the 
language of localiiy. ( ’omparatively a. larger percc'utage of 
the caste know how to read and write tlu' Vermuailar 
language but only a very h'W h:i\ :• learnt Knglish. 

Sadas are said to have been originally Jains, hut Origin, 
when Vishnu varddhana was converted by llamanuja- 
charya into Vaishniivism, some t)nly escaped the. religious 
persecution and remained in their original faith. So/m; 
again were converted into Jjingayatisni by the Lingayet 
Eeformer Basavanna and his followers, 'rims the caste 
which appears to have originally be<‘n a homogeneous om; 
was split up into three sections, Lingayet Sadsis, Non- Divisiona 
Lingayet Sadas and Sadas who have more or less a belief in 
Jainism, The Hindu Sadas worship both Siva and Vishnu 
without preference to either, but the J ain Sadas worship the 
Tirthankaras of the Jains but respect the Hindu gods 
also. Lingayets and Jains have no commensality with 
each other, but other Sadas eat in their houses. It is said 
that all the uon-Lingayet Sadas eat together and 
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intermarry* It is reported that the Sadas who call them- 
selves Jains do not observe the rules of conduct peculiar to 
Jainism, such as, not eating after sunset, and abstaining 
from taking life. They are, however, showing a tendency 
to assimilate themselves with other Jains by abandoning 
the service of Brahman priests and the practice of eating 
in their houses. 

There are no exogamous divisions among uon-Linga- 
yets, though two sub-divisions known as Huvvinavaru 
and Hongeyavaru arc found near 

Koratagere. Those styled* Hongeyavaru do not burn 
Honge (Pongamia glabra) wood or use the oil, but have 
made an exception from necessity in favour of using 
leaves as manure. The Lingayet Sadas have a large 
number of exogamous divisions, several of which bear tbe 
names of plants, aniujals and other material articles, but 
they do not show any respect to the thing after which 
their division is called by either worshipping it or, abstain- 
ing from cutting or otherwise interfering with it. A list of 
Exogamous divisions is given in tbe Appendix. 

Child It is the rocogiused custom among them to bring the 

birth. daughter to tlu father’s hous(! for first and soiiieHmes 
even the second delivery, (bi an auspicious day in the 
seventh or the ninth month, the mother-in-law or some 
other elderly female member of hei (pregnant woman’s) 
husband’s family presents the woman while in ber father’s 
house wdth a new’ cloth (Sire) and a Eavike and decks ber 
with flow'ers. During the w'ife’s pregnancy, tbe husband 
observes the usual abstinences, such as, not carrying a 
corpse, and not touching the milk post, and in some 
places he does not shave his head after the seventh month. 

On the birth of a child, tbe woman is considered 
impure for ten days during which time she remains con- 
fined in a room. The near agnatic relations of the family 
are in a state of partial pollution, but may go to temples 
and take part in their agricultural operations. On the 
eleventh day, the mother and the child are seated on a 
plank kept on a small pit excavated by the husband in the 
verandali, and bathed by married women, the neighbours 
each contributing a pot of water and some soapnut paste. 
Before carrying the child inside, a metal eating-dish is 
beaten like a gong by an elderl}" woman, who calls on evil 
spirits to snatch it away if they dare, warning them that it 
would be too late sifter going inside, as their household gc^ 
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would prove too strong for thorn, when once the child 
was placed under his protection. * 

The child is put into a cradle in tlie evening and 
named by an elderly woman of the family. 

Lingayet Sadas do not observe birth pollution, but 
as in other castes, the woman is confined to bed for six or 
seven days, af{t>r which she batlies. On the first day, 
after coiiseci'ating it iu the. usual way, a Jangaina priest 
presents the child with a Linga which the imither keeps 
and puts on the child when it grows to be throe or four 
years old. 

It is said that formerly, the Lingayc'l.s w'ere marrying Maniago. 
girls from the uoii-Thngayet Hadas, but this practice has 
almost gont' out of use. But then; is no such prohibition 
as i(!gards the (jtbor two s('ctious. Among Hadas who 
are not Ihngayets, there are no exogamous divisions, the 
tw'o divi.sions of Huvvinavaru and liongeyavaru liavingno 
siguifieaiiee iu tins connection. The only rule of prohibi- 
tion observed by them iu I'ogard to marriages is the real 
or conventional l•(•lationship between the niarrying couple 
of jiareut and child, brother and .sister. The dangliters of 
a paternal uncle and matiumal aunt are both calhid sisters 
and have to be avoided, but tlui daughter of a paternal 
aunt or maternal nude are both in a marriageable relation. 
Exchange of daughters between two familii's is allow’able. 

The proposal for marriage sliould properly emanate 
h-om tlie male s side. A Brahman astrologer is g(',nerally 
consulted to determine astrological affinity by reference 
to the names of the tw'o parties. 

On an auspicious day, the boy and bis fatljcr with 
SOUK' married women repair to the girl’s house. The boy 
and th(' girl are seated together on a j)lank and sometiujes 
the Tera amount which varies from Rs. 12 to Ks. 25 is 
paid down before the caste, people. The girl is presented 
with a new Sire and a jewel which she puts on. Married 
women rub the boy and tlie girl with turmeric and the 
engagement is announced and Tamhulas are exchanged 
Iwtweeii the twei parties in the* presence of an assembly. 

Both parties are bound iiy this agi-eement. 


•' This custom has given rise to a provcrli which means "which 
woman boat the gong and proclaimed you a male (ri'sjlj aja 
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After this Vilyada-sastra, the bridegroom’s party, 
have to present the girl’s parents with * pi’ovisionS for the 
marriage consisting of 30() seers of rice, 25 seers of dhall, 

3 rnaunds of jaggor^'’, 20 seers of ghee, a maimd of areca- 
nuts, and 500 betel leaves. 

Boon after this takes place Devaruta (or God’s feast), 
when the bride and the bridegroom pour milk on an ant- 
hill and worship a kalasa. Next day is known as Nadu- 
madavaniga Sastra when the boy and the girl each in 
their own place are nibbed witli turmeric paste. The 
marriage pandal is raised the next day. 

The marriage takes place generally in the house of 
the bride and her maternal uncle brings the pole of Kalli 
wood which has to serve as the milk post and keeps it in 
a temple. In the evening both parties repair to the tem- 
ple in state and they bring borne the pole along with 
Ariveni pots and instal them in the pandal. 

Early in the morning, the next day, the boy and the girl 
are bathed in Maleniru .j,nd the boy is dressed 

in new clothes and sent to a temple whore he sits on a Kam- 
bli in the company of his relations and with the best man 
sSciSsitiri ) jyy i-jjg side. His maternal uncle ties 
Bhashinga on bis forehead and married women rub him 
with turmeric paste. From the temple all the wedding 
clothes, jewels and other articles intended for the bride 
arc sent to her, carried on a plate twice. The third time 
the bridegToom is taken to the pandal by the girl’s party. 
Thou the ceremonies of putting gingelJy and cummin seeds 
by the bridal pair on each other’s heads, tying of the Tali, 
pouring of rice, and other events take place in the pre- 
scribed order as in other castes. The couple go round the 
milk posts with the hems of their garments knotted to- 
gether and are shown the Arundhati Star. They then go 
into the room in which the Ariveni pots are installed 
dropping gingelly .md cummin seeds as they go along. 
After bowing before the sacred pots, they have the Bha- 
shiugas removed and the couple and their near relations 
eat Buvva (common meal.i 

Among the Lingayet Sadas the ceremony styled 
Giudi-prasta is observed the next day. The 

bridegroom goes away from the marriage house pretend- 
ing to be dissatisfied with the girl. The latter sets out 
carrying with her a brass vessel wdth a spout called Gindi. 
She finds him out and appeases him by presenting the vessel- 


* This jwesentatioii is known as «sVcdX)3g)Sfo, ^ 
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They are seated together, rubbed with turmeric paste and 
conducted back in state to the girl's House. In the night, 
a procession of the bridal party takes place. 

Next day Nag.avali takes place wlicn the posts of the 
pandal are worshipped. The Kankanas are removed and 
tied to the milk post. The married c(.)uple are not allowed 
to remain in the marriage house that night. They go to 
the bridegroom’s house and return after remaining there 
two or three days. If however the bridegrtautj’s village is 
too far off, they are tak(>n to a Jieighbonr’s house, where 
they spend the night 

When a girl attains pul)<?rty, she is considered impure Puberty, 
for three days when she is kept outside in a siied of green 
leaves, erected by lu.'r )uaternal uncle. In tim evenings 
the girl is exhibited before a company of married women 
when she is presented with ffowers, pan-supari and dried 
cocoanut and sw('ets. Early in the morning on the 
fourth day, the shed is pulled down by the matcnmal uncle 
and the materials are burnt at some distiince from the vil- 
lage. The girl bathes and is iMlmittedinto the house ; for a 
month, however, she is not allowed to enter the inner 
apartjiients. Girls who are married after puberty do not 
begin to live with their husbands till after three mont hs of 
the marriage. 

The non-liingayet Sadas strictly prohibit widow Widow 
marriage'. But among the Lingayet section, such remarri- '"'•■'■""•R®' 
ages are comnum. A bacbeb»r is not allowed to marry a 
widow and the married women are not alhnved to sec the 
married widow on the day <>i’ the marriage, .\fber 
jiegotiations for such a marriage are settled with the 
father of the widow, she is brought, in the evening of the 
appointed day to the lover’s village and is lodged in a 
temple. The lover goes there with some other men, and 
presents her with a Sire and a bodice cloth w'hich she 
wears. Glass bangles arc put on to her wrists and in the 
assembly of castemeu, the man and in some places a 
remarried w'idow, ties a I’ali to her. Slie is conducted to 
the man’s house whicli is ke])t dark and vacant. The 
man goes into it and sits in a corner. The w'oman enters 
it wdien the man asks her why she has come there. She 
replies ‘‘ J have come to light a lamp in your dark house.” 

Then a light is lit ; and the caste men are S(‘rvpd a dinner. 

Adultery is regarded with abhorrence, and a wmman Adultery, 
proved to be in criminal intinnicy with another is excom- 
municated. They do not dedicate girls as Basavis. 
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Sadas bury the dead. The ceremonies observed by 
the Lingayet section are the same as those of other Linga- 
yets and the non-Lingayets observe the ceremonies similar 
to tliose of Morasn Okkalu. Both the sections observe 
pollution for the first ten days. To propitiate all the 
deceased ancestors, they worship a Kalasa with offerings 
of food and clothes on the Mahalaya Amavasye and 
some other important days such as Yugadi. Some non- 
Lingayets have of late begun to perform K41a Sraddhas. 

Lingayet Sadas are Saivas but respect Vaishnava 
Gods also and some have Vaishnava Gods as their family 
deities. The non-Lingayets worship all the Gods of the 
other Hindus. Some have in recent times adopted the 
Jaiiia mode of worshij) and pay special respect to the 
Tirtliankaras. All pay respect to the village Goddesses, 
such as Maramma and Ararigamma. 

Sadas are all cultivators and have adhered to this 
profession in the main. Most of the patels in the parts of 
the State where Sadas are found are of this caste. Some 
have adopted other professions such as trade and Govern- 
ment service. 

Sadas rank high in social status, as they are strict 
vegetarians and totally abstain from li(|uor. 

They follow the Hindu Law of inlKU'itance and believe 
in omens, sorcery, witchcraft and soothsaying. 

They do not admit outsidc'rs into their caste. Their 
Gurus are Brahmins of thii Srivijishnava section. The 
liingayet Sadas have a Guru of their own caste in a Matha 
at Sirigere in the Ghitaldrug District, 

Lingayet Sadas eat i]i the houses of only Lingayets, 
and Jangamas, and the non-Lingayet Sadas eat in the 
houses of Brahmans, Jains and Lingayets. 

Sadas have a regular system of caste Government. 
They are divided into groups at the bead of each of which 
is a Kattemaiie presided ovei- by a Gauda who settles all the 
caste disputes. If the dis])ut(!s are of a serious nature, the 
heads of seviiral Kattemanes join and decide them and 
sometimes they are submitted to their Guru. A Helava is 
their Halemaga and they have to pay him some customary 
fees whenever he pays them a. visit. 
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EXOGAMOUK DIVISIONS OF DINOAYFT SADAS. 

1 Adikt* Arecanut. 

J Ale ahe»l). 

8 Daiclia ?. 

4 l^alljila 

r> Btde (£3 ^v) Dhall. 

0 l^eUe ) a herb. 

7 liiIo<;iidara "W jiito tent. 

8 l^eni.u* J3 litter. 

9 ('bitta ('•^^) a Trt‘e. 

10 (lauda ('~^^) ]lea.d man. 

11 Harale 

I'd Hasib ‘ (s?^i^ 5 ) Double bag. 

18 ] Islvu (^ '^} A snake. 

14 Honge ) Pongamia glabra. 

Li) Hnrali Horse giain. 

10 Jlnvvii Flower. 

17 Kaggaliu Hard stone. 

18 Kiijasti 

19 Kah' A wrLstlet. 

20 Kanne A lierlj. 

21 Kappa 

22 Alacliaragadakai ii 

28 ^lalle (~’^) JaKsaniine. 

24 Manue 

25 Alaruva 

20 Afatti .A tree. 

27 Alnttina sattige 

28 Niinbe (~oc3) ijime fruit. 

29 Sannakki Fine rice. 

80 Seinanti Crysantheinuin. 

81 Sette 

32 86ge 

33 Surige 
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HANOI JOGIS. 


Jdgis are a class of Tolugn beggars. In the Census 
of 1901, various castes such as Mondaru, HeJavas and 
Goravas are included under the term Jogi, while Handi- 
chikkas wlio are no other than Ilandi or PAkanati J6gi8 
are retui’xied as a separate caste. Mondaru and Helavas 
(the latter of whom are the Halemakkalu and custodians 
of the family history and gotras of the Okka.!igas and 
Keddi’s) have nothing in common with Llie Jogis. Mou- 
daru which is a filthy class are much inferior in status to 
the Jogis while the llelavas are much higher. This caste 
is different from those who also are styUnl Jogis hy reason 
of their having become the devotees of CJnuu!hn,nagiri 
Bhaire Devaru. Generally one or two members in a 
family of OkkaligM.s, Bestas, Holeyas and souk* other castes 
dedicate themselv(is as Jogis and in some i)laces entire 
families have turned into Jogis. Tlu;se im^ gradually 
forming themselva^s as a now cask'. 

The name by whieJi they an* commonly known is 
Ilandi Jogis in Kannada and I’andi Jogulu 

ill Telugu. In the Hassan District they are 
styled Handichikkas 5=^-0). 'Phey call tluunselves 

Pakanati Jogis ) Mandula (medicine) Jogi 

is another term which is applied to them. 
They are sometimes called Pandala or Mandula Gollaln. 

The term Jogi is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word 
Yogi, that is, a man that practices Yoga and has nmounced 
worldly desires. J’ho word might hav(' come to be 
applied to this caste on account of their bogging habits, 
selling of medicines and the conjuring which they prac- 
tise. They are in some places styled Jangalaru and 
have given up pig breeding and live by selling medicinal 
drugs and conjuring. 

The ordinary suffix w’hich is tacked on to their names 
as an honorific term is Jogi, (as Gurava Jogi) and other 
suffixes such as Appa, Gadu arc also used. 
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The caste appears to be recruited from outcastes 
of Okkaligas, Bestas, Oollas and others. They profess to 
be descendants of a person named Piikan&ti Eaddi by a 
concubine, who finding their father’s occupation of agricul- 
ture too taxing took to beggary and pig breeding. They 
subsequently learnt the virtues of herbs and drugs and 
added the profession of physicians and snake charmers. 

These J6gis were probably a single caste in the begin- 
ning, but difference of occupation gave rise to two 
divisions, PAkansiti JOgisand Paraula Jdgis. Intermar- 
riage is noji allowed between them, but they have no 
objection to mess together. 

Jdgis have the following Exogamous divisions:— 
BintavAllu 
Chirukuriv411u 
Dasaripurivillu 
Gudilollu 
Gollariv^llu 
Indukilriv411u 
Jalliv411u 
Mopilrivdllu 

6rigantavAllu (ieKob-sr-^)^), 

Pinjiraldlju (2>o5 
Sivayaldjlu 
SirArapuvAlju 
SamatavAllu (isSih-sr^ia^), 

Sappadiv41|u 
T4r4Y4jlu 
Ulavalav411u 
Vagitav4}lu ). 

V4dapillav411u 

The language of the Handi Jdgis is Telugu, and 
they know a^so Kannada, the language of the countiy. 

The practice of bringing the daughter to the father’s 
house at the time Of delivery is in vogue in this caste also. 
In fact generally after marriage the son-in-law lives with 
his parents-in-law ip a separate shed till he has a^ child 
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especially if the Tera has not been paid, and then goes to 
his parents with his wife and child. When the woman has 
advanced seven months in pregnancy, she has to. offer ^ 

Puja to goddess Ankamma. On a Tuesday or a Friday, 
selected for this worship, the pregnant woman bathes in 
the morning and fasts till the evening. In front of her 
hut, four stakes are driven into the ground at the corners - 
of a rectangle. A cloth is stretched on them so as to form 
a cr^le. A pot of toddy with a coloured thread tied to 
its rim is placed near it and worshipped with flowers and 
Kunkuma powder and a pig is sacrificed. An egg is 
rocked in the cradle and the goddess is invoked to bring 
about a safe delivery. 

A dinner is given for which a sum of Its. 3 is spent 
in providing toddy. The omission of this ceremony is 
not only believed to cause risk of danger to the woman at 
the time of delivery but also subjects the family to a 
fine of ten rupees to the caste. On the birth of the child, 
the confined woman and the midwife attending on her are 
in*pollution for four days and are lodged in a separate 
shed. No others, not even the husband, observe any cere- 
monial impurity. On the fifth day, the mother and the 
childandalso the midwife are bathed and the shed is pulled 
down and another is erected for the confined woman in a 
separate place. If the child is a male, the. caste headman 
has to be paid a Hana (4 as 8 pies) and half that sum if it is 
a female. A dinner with toddy is given to the castemen. 

The midwife is presented with a Hana and the child is 
named that evening. The name that is most popular 
among them is Gurava. Opprobrious names, and nick- 
names are very common. A son born after a number of 
deaths has his nose pierced and a ring put on, to deceive 
Fate to let it alone as being only a female. 

Marriages among the J6gis arc almost always adult, Marriage, 
and a wife may be even older than the husband. A woman 
may remain unmarried and may enter into contract in a 
modified form with any lover after paying a fine to the 
caste; and her previous issue are thereafter regarded 
as children of the marriage. With regard to the marri- 
ageable relations, they observe the prohibitions that are 
observed by other castes. Polygamy is allowed and prac- 
tised. It is not uncommon for a J6gi man to have more 
than one wife ; one being regttlarly married and the other 
or others being either Kiitifee wives or concubines. 
Polyandry is unknown, ; 
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Negotiations for marriage arc always commenced by 
the parents of the boy. They do not consult any Brah- 
man for agreement of their names or even for an auspi- 
cious day. As they are a wandering tribe, they generally 
celebrate a number of marriages together at a time settled 
by previous consultation. The time considered most pro- 
per for marriage is the beginning of the new year. 

As usual, the bridegroom’s father goes to the girl’s 
house to settle the marriage and when agreement is 
arrived at, he pays down half the bride price and delivers 
one pig. Neither party may then withdraw without 
rendering himself liable to a line to the castemen. 

When the marriage commences, two huts are put up 
one for each party, and it is said, however well-to-do a 
Jogi may be, he must celebrate the marriage before a 
hut. Two pandals each on 12 pillars are erected, on a 
Sunday, Monda}^ being Dluire day, and two milk posts arc 
set up therein. In the evening their god Ankamma is 
worshipped by installing a Kalasa in the hut. A sheep is 
sacrificed before it and a dinner is given to the caste. The 
bride and the bridegroom are smeared with turmeric 
(sSex3,Vie>o) and then two sets of Arivenis are brought and set 
up in each marriage hut, a lamp being kept burning near 
them. 

Early in the morning, the next day, a party of 
married women bring water and decorate the Ariveni pots.. 
The bridal pair are seated before the pots and are smeared 
with turmeric and undergo the nail-paring ceremony. 
Then they bathe and are brought to the bride’s pandal 
dressed in new clothes as in other castes. As the bride- 
groom and his party approach the place,s|iii^ are stopped 
by a party of the bride’s relations who hold a rope across 
the path. After a mock struggle in which he is worsted, 
the bridegroom pays down one rupee to his opponents 
who thereupon allow him to pass into the pandal. The 
ceremonies of Tali-tyiug* rice pouring and Kankana 
tying are proceeded with. With their garments knotted 
together, and holding each other by the hands, the 
couple walk round the milk post and make puja to 
the Ariveni vessels in both the pandals. Then the pot 
searching ceremony and the eating together of Buvva 
take place. The proceedings are wound up with a dinner 


* Which in some places is a string of black beads. 
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at which a large quantity of toddy and arrack arc con- 
sumed. 

The nej^ day t^es place the Nagavali, which consists 
merely of offering Puja to the milk post and pxilling it 
down. In the evening the worship of Simhasana is held. 
The boy s father puts down what amount In- can, and with 
folded hands begs tiie assembled to he satisfied with wha^ 
he can afford. I'hen the betel loaves and arocanuts laid 
in a heap for Siuihasanai arc distributed in a prescribed 
ordcir. Some liquor is also providinl. 

Jdgis do not invite any Brahman priests for a mar- 
riage, which is conducted by tlu' Yajimui of the casti;. 

The bride price varies between Ks. 10 and Its. -lO. 

When tlie parties are too poor to incur I he expendi- 
ture for marriage, both of them with the permission of tlu^ 
headman of the caste, go about si*pai'at('ly begging for 
donations either in money or grain and the collecUoris are 
supplemented by subscription among the members of the 
caste. Tlie impediment to {.lie marriage is assumed to be 
due to the siii of having killed a doiiu'stic cat in a, former 
birth. A female cat is therefore worshipped to remove it. 
A yellow thread is tied to its neck by the bridegroom and 
turmeric paste and Kunkuma arc smeared to it. 

When a girl attains puberty, slu* is inquire fur tlirce 
days and is mad(' to rmiiaiu in a separate Imt of green 
leaves put up for her by her maternal uncle. Thi^ hut is 
burnt down after her puriiicatiou on ilu' fourtli day. The 
maternal uncle has to make a present of Ks. 3 either in 
money or in kind to her. 1’hc girl, it is said, is consider- 
ed not to have shaken off impurity for a month more. 
After marriage, no other ceremony is observed for the 
consummation. Bhc begins to live with the husband 
directly after the marriage ceremonies arc over. 

Widow marriage is freely allowed. It is said that a 
Jogi woman like that of Oddas may marry seven times. 
Her issue do not suffer from any disabilities. A widow 
is not permitted to marry a brother of her late husband, 
but if she is kept by him as a concubine, no notice will be 
taken of the liaison and the issue are admitted as mem- 
bers of the caste. A bachelor iiia}’ marry a widow though 
the alliaaice' does not give him the status of a married man 
for all purposes. The man who wants to marry the 
widow gets permission from her father. He then goes to 
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the head of the oaete <and pays him a fine of half a rapee 
to obtain his leave» Then on the evening of an appointed 
day, he invites some casternen and the Yajaman, gives the 
bride new clothes and glass bangles which she puts on, 
and ties a Tali to her neck. The Kolkar of the caste 
announces that the couple have become man and Wife 
and all are served with dinner at the cost of the husband 
who has also to supply a large quantity of toddy. 

Divorce is very easily obtained. The mere expres- 
sion of a desire by either party to be freed from the union 
is enough. But as a matter of fact, such divorces are not 
so common as may be supposed. The outward symbol 
of a divorce is the return of the Tali tied by the husband 
and the bearing of the loose end of the garment by him. 
The divorced woman may either marry another man in 
Kutike form or inay remain a prostitute. If without a 
divorce a man elopes with a married woman, he has to pay 
marriage expenses and a fine of 18 rupees to the caste. 
Adultery is punished with a fine, and an adulterous woman 
may be claimed back by her husband with any issues she 
may have. If an unmarried girl becomes pregnant by a 
man of the same caste, she is married to him in Kutike. 
If he refuses to marry her, he is lined 24 Varahas and shq 
is purified by applying to her forehead holy ashes obtain^ 
from tho Guru. Sexual morality is generally lax and 
prostitution is common. 

The dead are always buried. The body is washed 
and clothed and the forehead is marked with Vibhuti. It 
is then placed in a sitting posture on a date mat spread 
on a plank. All the relatives throw-raw rice on the eyes. 
Soirie rice cooked in a pot is carried in front of the corpse 
while it is taken to the burial groimd. Half way from the 
bouse, tlie corpse is placM on the ground and rice is strewn 
before it. On approaching tho graveyard, the corpse is 
carried three *tmies round the pit and is lowered into it and 
kept there in a sitting posture facing the south. All the 
clothes and jewels on the body are then removed and a 
live chicken and salt are placed in the arm-pit of the 
corpse. A plantain leaf is placed.on the head and the pit 
is filled up. • A mound is raised oh the spot and on it are 
placed a Vibhnti betel leaves and nuts and four pies. 
Then all go a watercourse, wash their hands and feet 
and, return to the hut where a light is kept burning at the 
place of; death. The assembly disperse after taking ttiidy 
at the expense hf thie mourner. - 
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the third day, they cook rice, eggs, gingelly oil 
cake, dty^ fish and some vegetables together. The son of 
the deceased and some other near agnates take it to the 
grave and offer it on an earthen dish kept in a small 
shed constructed there. They burn incense and retire to 
a distance to allow the spirit of the deceased to eat it. 
The food is then reiiioved and thrown in water and all 
return home. 

On the llth day known as tlie Pedda I) in am or great 
day, the hut is cleaned, with cowdung and water and all 
the old earthen p^ts are thrown out and new ones are 
substituted. The sons and other agnates bathe and go 
to the graveyard taking with them some food cooked as 
on the ord day. M.\vo new cloths one measuring 12 cubits 
are taken. The smaller cloth i.s spread on the grave and 
the food is offered therecm. If the deceased he a married 
man, his wife’s glass bangles are broken and tJio Tali and 
the toe rings are removed. Then a widow thro w^s the 12 
cxibits cloth on her head. If the deceased be a married 
woman, her husband is made to stand before the grave 
and a widower related to him as a brother-in-law throws 
the cloth on his head. Then the food is offered to all the 
deceased ancestors who are invoked by their individual 
names.’’’ Then all go to a watercourse where a rude 
earthen image is made on a iLQund to represent the de- 
ceased, and food is offered to it. The food is buried in 
this grave which is styled Buruda Samadi vjs&'a 

mud grave), and a washerman pours wtiti'r on their heads. 
While retxirning home, they purify th(Mr bodies by treading 
on a lump of cowdung placed in. their way. The relatives 
stand near the hut aucl hand to memhfU’s of the deceased’s 
family bits of betel leaves which they c;hew and spit out. 
A feast is held in the evening for which a goat of a dif- 
ferent sex from the deceased is killed. They make Puja 
with incense to the spirit of the deceased who is invoked 
to j)rotect all the surviving members of his family and 
clan. 

At the end of a mouth, another ceremony is held 
which completely removes the pollution. 

They do not observe Sraddhas hut on important feasts 
such as YugMi, Mahanavami, and l)ip4vali, ,they bum 
incense arid offer cocoanuts to all the defunct ancestors 
in a body. They believe that bad men become evil Spirits.. 

* The Pamala seqtion eat this food but the others tlirow it in water. 
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The religion of the J6gis is a mixture of several be- 
liefs. They are Saivas and follow the Lingayet Mathas 
of Parvata and Jigur. They have also adopted Vaishnava 
Gods as family deities and go in pilgrimage to Tirupati 
and other Vaishnava Shrines. But their tribal Gods 
are Yellamma and Guruimlrti in whose honour they hold 
annual feasts. Yellaiuma’s feast is celebrated just after 
the Lunar New Year and all the families in a neigh- 
bourhood join together. A new hut known as God’s hut 
is put up and fresh pots are procured. The pots are filled 
with toddy and decorated with tunneric powder and gar- 
lands of margosa leaves, with a Tft,li having an effigy of 
the Goddess. Offerings of cooked food are placed before 
the toddy i)ots and a black he-goat is sacrificed. The 
women begirmiug with an elderly member who has been 
fasting, pour the toddy from pot to pot so as to bring up 
the froth. This is known in their language as Baku Po- 
sedi and if the froth rises high, it is considered 

as a sign of prosperity to the coimnunity. The turmeric 
powder and margosa leaves are distributed and toddy is 
given to drink to all the members who often got intoxicat- 
ed. This is followed by a feast and they carry away some 
of the Prasada when they disperse. 

Gurumurti’s feast is held on a Monday in the month 
of Chaitra (March-April). For this also a general invita- 
tion is issued. The deity is represented by a Trishla 
(trident) with an efligy in a Tali tied to it. Animal 
sacrifice is offered at the Puja, but liquor is eschewed. 

They also worship lragA,raru (deified bachelors) to 
whom, how^ever, no animal sacrifices are made. They 
also worship the Village Goddesses, such as Marainrna 
and Gangamma. Ankamma is another (xoddess whom 
they worship when a wojnan is pregnant. Donkamma is 
said to bring on disease to their pigs and has therefore to 
be propitiated by the sacrifice of a pig. They consider 
the Margosa tree as very sac-red and do not cut it in any 
circumstances. 

Jogis are beggars, pig breeders and herbalists. They 
are a wandering tribe and always take their pigs with 
them. Some have taken to agriculture and a few are day- 
labourers. It is said that they should not handle a shovel 
or carry earth on their heads. If they do so, they are 
fined four Varahas by their headmen. The medicine men 
hawk their drugs singing out the names of several diseases 
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which they profess to cure. They are general suppliers to 
all the druggists in large places, and for collecting drugs, 
they go to Bababuden Hills near Chikmagalur and some- 
times, to more distant places such as Bijapur in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Recently they have been included in the 
category of criminal classes as they are addicted to theft 
and robbery and are consequently placed under Police 
surveillance. 

Their women sell glass beads and needles and practice 
begging in which they exhibit considerable persistency. 

Jogis rank very low in the social scale and are genei’al- 
ly filthy in their habits. They do not eat in the houses of 
Agasa, Koracha and other low classc's. Madigas and 
Holeyas eat in the houses only of such settled dogis as are 
known to them. 

The wandering portion always encamp on the out- 
skirts of villages, usually on a level dry W of a tank. 
Their huts resemble the tops of country carts covered 
with date mats, and open at the front. Even those who 
have settled down in villages and have built houses have 
to put up huts for such important ceremonies as marriage, 
and the worship of their God. These have pigsties in 
their fields outside the village. They employ donkeys as 
beasts of burden. 

They follow the Hindu Law of Inheritence. 

They “ give caste ” freely to Bestas, Kurubas, Bedas 
and other castes after the recruit has paid a fine and 
given a dinner. Those once thrown out of their own 
caste may similarly be taken back. 

The Handi Jogis are under the jurisdiction of two 
Lingayet Mathas, those living north of Banplore being 
under "the Parvata Mafcha in theBeliary District and those 
living south of Bangalore being under the Jigur Matha 
in the Salem District. The heads of these Mathas send 
out their agents generally once in three years for colleoting 
their dues and each married man has to pay Rs. IJ. 
Sometimes the headman of each group of Jogis himself 
collects the money and carries it to the Guru. 

After receiving of the contributions, the Guru gives 
them Tlrtha and Prasada and allows them to wear Jolige 
(a begging pouch) Vibhiiti and Rudr^kshi. If any one 
omits to pay up these dues, the Matha representative 
forcibly takes aw'ay from him^ the begging pouch and from 
that time he loses caste and is not allowed to beg. 


Social 

Status 


Converfc&. 


Caste Gov- 
ernment. 
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Each of the larger groups named above is presided 
over by a Yajaman who is vested with the authority of 
punishing breaches of caste rules. These groups are 
divided into smaller groups at the head of which is a 
Buddhivantudu who is appointed by the head 

Ya|aman and has powers delegated to him by the latter. 
This man settles minor disputes and when any important 
disputes is brought to him, he submits it to the head 
Yajaman. He also collect fees due to their Guru and pays 
tluujj over to the Yajaman. 

Bandari is another whose function is to smear Baii- 
daram fVibhuti, etc.,) on the forehead of any person who 
has to be purified. Ho is the sei'vant who has to muster 
pe.ople for meetings. These offices are hereditary. Tlie 
Yajanian gets a fee of Re. 1 (&cxrrf<s:o <*e-^r*o.v.) as a per- 
quisite in every marriage in addition to the usual pati- 
supari, bitt the Junior Yajaman and the Bandari are en- 
titled only to additional betel leaves and nuts and receive 
no money payment. 

It is said with some truth, that -Jogis nevc'r resort to 
courts but settle all their disputes among themselves, and 
that those who transgress this rule are subjected to a fine. 
Offences are tried according to their im])ortanc(' by various 
tribunals, beginning with a Buddhivantudu for trivial 
(*ases and going to the Yajaman of a group, a pauchayet 
of several groi;ps or to tin; (luru of tlu' caste. The decision 
of the caste is final and if the party fails to sulmiit to it he 
is put out of caste.”' 

The Jogis do not shave their lu'ad and beards, ddioy 
are ]>oorly dressed, the men being clad in a dirty loin 
cloth, a waist band of cotton and a Ivambli. The women 

Tlie followinfi are .some offences wliicli are settled liy the J'lmc- 
tionary. 

.\bnsinf4 caste jieople or beating tbom. Fine up to 1 Varalnus or 
Rs. 12 . 

A married woman remaining outside alone for one night. Fine 
■Re. 1. These two the minor Yajaman or IRuldhivantudii settles. 

Adultery with a married woman. Fine up to 6 Vaialias. 

Eloiiement with an unmarried girl living with parents. Fine up 
to 2-1 Vai’ahas. 

Elopement with a man or a woman of a higher caste. Fine up to 
4 Varahas. 

Readinission of an out easted man or woman. Fine up to 1 Varaha. 
These are to be submitted to the Yajaman. 
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wear a Sire and a liavike and have strings of glass beads 
of all colours round their necks. Men have always a 
pouch slung over their shoulders in which they keep 
pan-supari, and carry an additional pouch when on their 
begging rounds, to hold their medicinal drugs and some 
pieces of stone, which they call jackal’s horns. 
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TELITGU BANAJIGAS. 


The caste known as Banajigas or traders is found 
scattered throughout the State, the largest tiuniber being 
ill places of coinineroial importance. 

Th<' Census of B)01, estimates their population at 
132,467, of whom 66,826 or 60’4 per (umt. are males. It is 
recorded of them that “ during the famine (of 1877) this 
caste suffered severely, so many as 28,098 or 23 por cent, 
liaving either died or g()n<‘ away t.o other jilaoes in 1881. 
Since that period, the caste has been rajiidly recovering 
so that, ill the present Census (of 1901), there are 10,439 
or 8‘5 per cent more than what they wen* in 1871, and 
26,074 or 24'.j per cent more than in 1.891.’' 

I’ln* large increase liowever has at any rate partially 
to he acconntod for hy tlie eagerness fif some of thi^ lower 
castes to enrol themselves under this title to imirk a rise 
in their social scale. ' 

distribution by districts shows that ne^irly a third of 
tin* entire Banajiga population is to he found in the Kolar 
District and aiiotlu'r third in Bangalore and Mysore Dis- 
tricts, the other five districts pul together accounting for 
1 he remainder. 

The name hy which the caste is generally known is 
Banajiga. But the name Balaja which appears to b(* a later 
form of the word Banajiga is most popular with one section 
of the caste styled Telugu Banajiga, which constitutes by 
far the largest portion in the caste. There is an- 
other name which is more recent., namely, (Jlauravalu 
This is not generally known in this State and 
appears t() be a variation of the term Kavarai which 

again is “ a corrupt form of Gauri, tin* patron deity of 
the caste.”! Some call it “ Nayadu caste.” This is again 
not generally accepted and some Banajigas resent the 
term, while others especially the ('.ducated portion of the 
comtnunity have taken kindly to it. The term “ Nilydu” is 

Vide Moiiogiaph on Nayindas XII, p. 14. 
t North Arcot Manual, p -203. 
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Origin. 


the same as Nayak in Kannada, and used as an 
honorific suffix to a name. 

The term Banajiga is derived from the Sanskrit 
Vanik signif 5 dng a tradesman. Different derivations ar(> 
however given to the word Balaja, which seems to be 
another form of the same name. 

Some say that it means born of Bali or sacrifice, as 
their progenitor was born in the coarse of a YAga per- 
fonned by Ganri. Some others say that they are the 
descendants of Balarama, the brother of Krishna, and are 
hence known as Balajas. A third derivation of the 
term explains that they are the descendants^ of a 
king of Magadha country called Bali or Balija or Subha- 
kara who was said to have been reigning in the country 
from 31 B. C. to 8 A. D. 

The most common suffixes used after the names are 
Setti and Naydu. Some who have come into the State 
from the Telugu country use Rav Naidu after them, while 
a few persons in the town of Mysore who are said to have 
immigrated into Mysore from Vijianagar use Ravuta which 
means a warrior. The common affixes such as Appa and 
Ayya for males and Amma and Akka for females are also 
used, the suffix Aj’^ya (for males) being more popular. 
Soinetimes t»b suffixes; as in Ramayya Setti are used. 

The caste is a (composite one, comprised of people 
who have trade as their (H^(*upation. It is a popular resort 
for those who cannot range theinselves under any of tin* 
established castes. It is sometimes said that it is an off- 
shoot of Kapu or Reddi caste, and that Kammars, Vellalas 
and Gollas are found in it. But in this State, the Banaji- 
gas do not claim any affinity with Kapus and Gollas, and 
say that though maiiy persons assume the name without a. 
claim to it, they thei^elves have no difficulty in finding 
out who do and who do not properly belong to their caste. 

Mr. (now Sir) H. A. Stuart writes as follows about 
the Balijas (Banajigas) in the Madras Presidency: — “ The 
Balajas are the trading caste of the Telugu Gountrj’, but 
they are now found in every pai't of the Presidency. 
Concerning the origin of this caste st'veral traditions exist, 
but the most probable is that which represents them as a 
recent off-shoot of the Kapu or Reddi caste.. The caste is 
rather a mixed one for they wdll admit, without much 
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scrapie, persons who lja\'e been expelled from their proper 
caste or who are the result of irregular unions.”* 

The following are some of the stories given to explain 
their origin : — 

‘‘ The name is derived from Sanskrit words hali^ a 
sacrifice and ja born signifying that the Balijas owe their 
origin to the performance of a yagmn. Their legend de- 
scribes how one I^akshayaui, daughter of a saint named 
Bakshaprajapati, dissatisfied w’ith the ornaments bestow-ed 
upon her by her father desired more. Her father consult- 
ed Brahma as to how ho might satisfy her, and the young 
woman was by the deity directed to perform a Yagam. With 
the assistance a Brahman she did this, and from the 
sacrificial fiames issued a personage bearing glass bangles 
turmeric and other auspicious articles, which he bestowed 
upon the girl. She accepted and wore them, directing 
that all women for the future should use similar orna- 
ments. The iierson who sprung from the Yagam b(*came 
the ancestor of the Balijas, wdio are sometimes called 
(Tauriputras, or sons of a woman, since their remote 
ancestor w'as the result of a woman's Yagam. Originally 
the caste would seem to have been soh'ly employed in 
making bangles, pearl or coral ornaments, and other sorts 
of female adornments ; hut now the gr(‘at('r part engagt* 
in agriculture. ’ t 

It is stated by Buchanan “that all the Banajigas are 
descended from a person called Frithhivi Malla Chettv. 
By his first wife, who was of the Vishnu sect ho had 
anc-estors of their (Teiugu Banajigas) caste, and by his 
second wdfe, w^ho w'orshipped Ifnrfna, or Sira, he had the 
ancestors of the Li nga, van tarn.” 

It is claimed by some of them that they are the de- 
scendants of Balarama (Krishna's brother) by a Hndra 
w'ife, who bore lOl sous. As these who were Sudras learnt 
the Vedas by hearing Brahmin pupils reciting ( hem, rains 
held off and famine visited the, land. Balarama on learning 
the cause got angry wdth them and sent them to 
their tribal goddess for correr tion. 'I’lie .goddess showed 
them their triu* origin, and directed them to earn their 
living bv trade, presenting them w'ith seven casks of coins 
as their starting capital. 

" Madras Census Report of 1891, p. 276. 

) Nortii Aroot Manual, p. 202. 

( Buchanan’s Travels, Vol. I, p. 168 
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Divisions, 


It is claimed by some of this caste that they are 
Kshatriyas of the Tjunar rac-e, through the Narapatis of 
Vijayanagar whose descent can be traced by means of 
various authorities to the ancient Andhra kings and to the 
well-known Vayati Raja mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

The following passage from the Madras Census Report, 
lfK)l (p. 144), is interesting in this conuectioii: — • 

“It is said to have two main sub-divisions, Desa (or 
Kdta) and Pth. a. 'fhe first of these includes those whose 
ancestors are suppost'd to luwe been the Balija (Nayak) 
Kings of Madura, Tanjon* and Vijianagar, or provincial 
(Governors in those kingdoms and to the second belong 
those, like the (jazulu (banglt'-sellers) and Perike (salt- 
sellers), who live by trade. In tlie Tamil Districts Balijas 
are known as Vadugans (‘ 'J’elugu jieople ’) and Ivavarais. 
The descendants of the Nayak or Balija Kings of Madura 
and Tanjore claim to be Kshatriyas and of the Kasyapa 
Gotra, while the Vijianagar Rais says they are lineal 
descendants of the sagt' Bharadwaja.. Others trace their 
ancestry to the Kauravas of the .Malnibharata. This 
Kshatriya descent is not. however admitted by other 
castes who say that Balijas are an off-shoot of the Kani- 
mas or Kapus or that tiny an^ a mixed community, 
recruited from these and otlu'r Telugu casti's. The mem- 
bers of the ('aste none of them now wear the sacred 
thread or follow the Vedic ritual.” 

The divisions known as Desa (or K4ta) and Peta 
which ar(^ said to be prevaUmt in the-^iadiftSB "Presidency 
are unknown in this State. There are.tjB^ broad divisions 
namely Lingayat Banajiga and Telugu or non-Jjiiigayat 
Banajigas. The, former will be treated along with the. 
other Lingayats. 

The number of sub-divisions of the nou-Jjingayats is 
fluctuating on account of new assumptions of the caste 
title. The better known ones are enumerated below - 

1. Dasa Banajiga a)f®83rtj. 

‘2. Ele Banajiga or Tota Banajiga 

.3. Dudi Banajiga 

4. Gazula Banajiga or Setti Banajiga ( tvww uweJic) 

6, Puvulu Banajiga 
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Nayadu Banajiga 

7. Sukamanchi do (*»vooc«). 

8. Jidipalli do 

9. Kajamahciidraiii do 

10. Uppti do (Kan.). 

11. Goni do 

1‘2. Kavut 

Id. Kalla (Tel). 

14. Muunuta or Push — i^<') (d'el.). 

Dasa Banajiga or as tlicy call Iheinscives .laina 
Kshatriya Kjiinauuja J)asa. Vaniya, say th<‘y wore formerly 
.Jain Jvsliatriyas and n’ore con\"ert(‘d into Vaishnavism by 
Kamani’jflcharva. They are very cleanly in habits, pure 
vegetarians and follow the doetriiu's of Kanianuja (diarya.. 
They are found in large numbers in Chaniiiipatna (Banga- 
lore jjistriet). Thi'y do no! (‘at food eook(al t'viai by Brah- 
nians who are not Sri- Vaish.navas. 


Ele Banajigas are, as their name implies bi'tel growers ; 
some of them are veg(“tarians. 

Dudi or Co* ton Banajigas are tradcsrs in e( 5 tton. 
They are also strict veget arians and abstain from eating in 
tlu! liouses of otlmrs than Brahmans. The\' have sonui 
(eponymous) exogamous divisions, <■. <j., GcWila and 
Babhruvilhana and are found in small numbers in the 
Kolar l>istri(U. 'I’iiey have a Purana known as liakslnni- 
narayana Puraiiam written for them by their Ctuiu, 
liakshminarayiina Sastri. 

GaKiila oi' glass bangles sectiijn is also known as 
Selfci Banajiga. 'Phis is considered a very respectabh'. 
division, and it is not unusual for jutsous of other 
S(^ctions to claim this as their own. I'hey are tlui dcaleis 
in glass bangles and art; at the head ol tht! 18 phanas. 
Setti is the title ai)pli(^d lo the persons of this section. 

Puvvalu or flower sellers are also said to belong to 


the Gazula division. 

Nayadu. -This division is .said t(j be same as the 
Kota division referred to above. On behalf of tlnjsc, it is 
claimed that they are Kshatnv as ol the lunar ‘2^^’ 1^“" 
that the term, which is a corrupted for in ol the Saubkiit 
Nayak, came to be applied to them when during the 
;ienith of the Vijianagar rule, the King divided 
kingdom into nine parts and placed 

part a man of this caste under- the Utle Nay^^^ This 
Balija Vamsa Purauaui, p. 33. 



division has become iauch mixed up, the title N^yadu 
being appropriated by many persons of doubtful origin 
such as children of dancing girls. 

JidipalU and Kajamahendpm originated' fi’om the 
places iuhabiiied by them, but they subsequently came to 
denote caste sub-divisions. 

liaimt is a small section living especially in the town 
of Mysore. They are also known, as Oppana Banajigas. 
They an; said to haye been sent into the Mysore country 
from Vijianagar to collect the tribute due to that King, 
Oppana meaning appointment. They were all soldiers 
and were hence known as Kavuts. 

The divisions Ui>pu and Ooni have become separate 
castes with distinct accounts as to their origin. Their 
exogamous divisions are also different and they arc not 
included in tliis account. 

.Munniita Bauajigiis are wandering hawkers and beg- 
gars. They arc otherwise styled Dandi Dasaris. They have; 
all the customs of wandering tribes, such as having to 
meet at an appointed time for the settlement of their 
tribal disputes, performing many marriages at a time and 
a son-in-law having to reside with the father-in-law till 
the birth of his first child. They are looked upon as very 
low in the scale, and eat in the houses of many low'er castes. 

There are other divisions among some of the Banaji- 
gas which are neither endogamous nor exogamous. One 
set of such divisions is based upon tlie number of booths 
they erect during marriages and are styled On ti Chap- 
paruinvallu (of one pandal) and ^ Chapparum- 
vallu (of two pandals), the other of divisions is based 
upon the number of Siris (Wbihan’s cloth) which they 
have to present to the bride in marriages, and arc known 
as Kendu t'hiralnvallu (of two Sfres), Mi'idu Chfralu- 
vallu (of three Sires) and in places Aidu Chiralnvallu 
(of five Sirbs) according as they have to present two, 
three or five Sires respectively to the bride. 

The Telugu Bsuiajiga Jiave a large number of 
exogamous divisions maity of them perhaps tote — 
mistic, tliough the significance of the terms is forgotten. 
In addition, they have what are called house names 
“Inti-perlu” which ai‘e also exogamous in their operation. 
Sdme-of the exo^ious di-^Mbns and 'house milties are 
given in 'the Appetidix. 



Telugii is the language of the caste, but the Dilsa Languagft. 
Banajigas and some of the Ele Bahajigas speak Kannada 
at home. 

When a woman is pregnant for the first time, she is Birth core 
tsifkcii to ht'i* pjiroiit s hoiis^, slit^ is fotcd <ukI pro- mouioB. 

sented witn new (;lotlies. During pregnancy, the husband 
abstains from such acts as killing animals, carrying anv 
corpse or jjattiug on of a roof over a house. ‘He also 
abstains from shaving for a few months before delivery, 
and he may not touch the milk post of a marriage pandal. 

On tlie birth of the child, the motlu*r is impure for 
ten days when slu^ is kept in a separatt* I’oom, at the 
entrance of wliicli are placed tnaigosa leaves, uld shoes 
and brooms to ward off evil spirits. Stsm; people attach 
significauce to the ceremony of the severing the navel eord, 
after tvhich they place a drop of lioney or sugar in the mouth 
of the child, invoking the name of Vislmn at the time. 

On the ilth day, the mother and the child an; bathed 
ill the usual fashioi. after performing tlu' pit eeromoiiy.* 

Then the house is purified and the name giving ceremony is 
performed. In the (‘veiling, the child is jnit into a cradle 
and rocked in the prc^senee of married women. The names 
given are the (ioiumou ones but as Telugu Banajigas are 
more Vaislinavites in tlieir religion, tlic names of Vishnu 
are more jiopular, (living of opprobrious names an; 
also in vogue and for the same reason as in other castes. 
NicknaiiKiS and pet names are also given.! 

A man without male issue is allowed to adopt a boy .Vdojaion. 
who must, as in iill other castes, he younger than tin; 
adopter. The hoy may bo of anv age provided ho is un- 
married, but even this rcistriction is overlooked, if ho is 
the adoptive father’s brother’s son. But the most popu- 
lar and proper adoption is that of a young hoy below 12 
years of age. A man may take in adoption his brctthcr’s 
or daughter’s son and often his sister’s son but in the 
latter case, the boy is almost always adopted as an illa- 
tam son-ill-law and is married to the adopter’s daughter. 

But ill no case can a brother be adopted as son. The 
ceremonies observed are the same as in other castes. 

Tlie matter is notified to the head of the caste styled Dii- 
sAyi Setty who either attends in person or sends a deputy. 

* Vide Gollas Monograph XX, p. 4. 

1 Vide Morasu Okkalu Monograph XV, p. 0-7. 

: Vide Moi-asu Okkalu XV, page 12-13. 
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The caste servant called Chalavadi who is a Holeya at* 
tends with his insignia, the bell and the ladle. 

Marriage. Marriages are either adult or infant and there is no 

limitation as to age prescribed either for a ifian or a woman ; 
but as a rule a girl is married before the 16th year and a 
•lx)y before the ‘20th. A woman may even remain without 
marriage without incurring any caste odium, provided her 
chastity is umiuestionable, but when she dies, her funerals 
are modified to a considerable extent and are the same as 
those of infants. 8he cannot take part, in a few ceremon- 
ies, such as smearing the bridal pair with turmeric, etc., 
which are to be performed only by married persons. 

There is nothing peculiiir to the chaste in the matter 
of prohibited relationship for marriage. Polygamy is 
rarely practised without somi' special reason such as sick- 
ness or childlessness ; and there are no traces of polyandry. 

The preliminary agreement for marriage is arrived at 
by the ceremony of ('xchanging betel loaves and nuts, and 
the gift of clothes, etc., to the bride and tin* delivery of 
marriage lettei" to the bridegroom's father. 

The marriage cercJiiouies comm('nc.e some time after- 
wards and last foi‘ five days. On the first day, the ceremonies 
called pounding of turmeric and distribution of betel leaves 
and nuts take place. The ancestors are worshipped in 
the evening. The bi ide and bridegroom fast till night 
that day. Some rice is presented to the temples hi the 
place, and at night a Kalasa is installed in the names of the 
deceased female ancestors and new clothes intended for tin; 
bridal pair jewels such as nose screw, toe rings, bangles 
and also a dagger are kept au4 worshipped near it. Then 
the toe rings are put on the bridegroom’s toes and lie is 
smeared with turmeric. This is followed by a dinner. Next 
day, the putting up of the marriage booth on twelve * pillars, 
and setting up of the milk post by the married ladies take 
place. The Muhurta or the chief ceremony takes place on 
the third day. Early in the morniug, both parties get 
their nails pared and bathe in Maleniru. The bridegroom 
dressed in new cloths repairs to a temple. A party of 
married women go to a potter’s house to bring pots 
styled Arivenis which are arranged in a row in a room 
and worshipped. The maternal uncle of the bridegroom 

''' It is said that only unmarried men must bring the pandal pil- 
lars, but the milk post must bo luought ceremonially by the imU^rnal 
uncle. 
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ties Bhashinga to him. Tlion ji party of married wcimcn 
and the fathei of tlie hridt'f'^rooiii take in [)rocc8sioii cocoa - 
nuts, plantains, jagp;cjy cul)es, turmeiic, kunkuma and 
clothes and jewels to the bride’s house and present them to 
her and the ceremony styled Nischitariha (eontirmation 
of agreement) takes plae(*. Then th(' bridegroom holding 
a dagger in his hand and aeeompa]tied by the best man is 
conducted in procession to the marriage pandal under ii 
moving canopy. Then the bride is also eonducted to the 
pandal. The Purobit who is a.lv\!iys a Brahutin repeats 
mantras and the brida.l pair pin jtiggory and cummin 
seed on each others’ head. This is followed by tlu' Tali 
tying, milk pouring, kankana tying and ric»' pouring cere- 
monies as in o( Ja r castt's. 'Fben })aii-supari and money 
are distributctd among tin* assc]ul)l(‘d Br.ahmaiis. 'I’he 
bridal pair risc^ from tlieir seats holding each other by the 
hand and having the fringe of tlmir gaimejils knotted 
together, go round tin* milk post thj-<‘e times and then 
worship tin* Avundhati star. Then they are conducted 
into the Ariveiii room at tin* entrance to whi(*h tin* sister 
of the bridegroom bars t in* passage, and g(‘ts a promise 
that the lirst born daughter wouhl he given to her son in 
marriage. After dinner to t he cast<! men, tin* bridal pair 
are exhil)ited in their com[)a.iiy and mnh'rgo tin* Nalagu 
(H’nuuouv. ’riieii w('ddiiig pres<*uts ii.re giviui to the bride 
and the hrnlegrooni. Oiitln^ next. day. tin* hridegrot)!!) 
feigning dissatisfaction with his wife. l(?a.v<;s the marriage 
hous(* by stealth, and ♦•oneeals himself in a gard«‘n or 
elsewhen*. In tini evening, tin* hrid(*. her sist(*rs and 
others go in ]»‘oe(*ssiou l.o search for him. On meet- 
ing the bridegroom, tlu*y present )um w itli new elotln^s 
and coax him to go haik to tin' nuirriagi* pandiil. 
The pair sit on planks and undergo Ntilagu with mueb 
fun and frolic, wdien songs are sung rchitiug to the Higbl 
of the bridegrtiom, his discovery and return. Then 
dinner takes place in the night. On tin; fifth day tiikes 
place the cer(*mony of ISagavab*. Kiirlx in the morning 
the couple are seated together and undergo the nail ))aring 
again. Then they bathe and dressed in wedding clothes 
with Bhashiugtii on, go in procession to an aut-liiil to fetch 
earth therefrom. They make balls out of it. and placing 
near the pandal posts, worsliip them with offering of tood.* 
Then the pot searching ceremony and tin* removing of the 

* Vide Mono. 1 Kur«l)a caste, paj^o 14. 
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kankanis take place. In the afternoon after dinner 
they play at mock child birth, housekeeping and f plough- 
ing a field. Then the Nalagu ceremony, distribution of 
cocoanuts with n»oney, and Arati take place. In th(! 
night the bride formiiJl,\’ enters the house of the bride- 
groom Then either that day or in the after- 

noon of the next day takes place the worship of Simhasa- 
na, when after Puja, Tambnlas are distributed in the pre- 
scribed order. Near the Simhasana, they keep a bundle 
of glass bangles and also the bell and the ladle and 
worship them. Next da^ the milk-post is removed after 
having milk poured on it. Then the bridal party go to 
the bride’s house where they stop a day or two and then 
return leaving the bride then*. It is the custom in some 
places, that tlm bridegroom should steal some article such 
as a brass vessel or a hatchet when he returns from his 
father-in-law’s house. 

Most sections of the Telugu Bauajigas pay bride price*, 
the amount varying from Its. 1‘2 to ‘20. But some either 
do not receive any amount, or pay it back to the girl in 
the shape of sonu! jew(;ls. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered unclean 
for tenf days during which tinu! she is kept outside the 
house .in a shed of green leaves put up for her use by her 
maternal uncle or one similarly related. Esioh day slu* 
bathes and puts on fresh clothes supplied by the washer- 
man. On the eleventh day, after bathing, she is admitted 
into some portions of the house. She does not get (piite 
free of the taint of pollution thPth'e'^sixteenth day. If the 
girl is already married, the conjsummation of marriage takes 
place that day. In the case of unmarried girls, the event 
is put off for three months after the marriage. 

Widow marriage is strictly forbidden, except among 
the wandering division styled Munuuta Banajigas, who 
are regarded as being low in social scale. 

Divorce is not allowed and adultery is looked upon 
with abhorrence. An unmarried girl becoming pregnant is 
outcasted and is not readmitted. Girls are not dedicated 
as Basavis. 

The dead are buried except those who were afflicted 
with leprosy whose bodies are cremated. The mode of 

Vide Golla caste Mono. XX, iiage 9. 

f Some have reduced the period to three days as amouji 
Brahmans. 
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disposing oUhe body by Kallu-Heve also prevails in some 
localities. There is nothing pec.uliar to the castt* in tin* 
burial ceremonies. They are the sariHi as t!u)se obtaining 
among the *Morasu (Jkkalii except t hat tin* Dasayvasaud 
sohtp times Satanis also assist in the oeremouiesi 

Teiugu Bauajigas an* Vaislniavas in religion but th(*v 
respect and- offer pi'ija to Siva also. It is I written (»f them 
that they were i^rigiusilly Buddhists (ineauiiig perhaps 
Jains) and then adopted VaJsbnavism and Saivism and 
built many temples for tliese (Jods. Some liaAi* Sri- 
vaishnava Brahmans as their Gtiru.s wliih* others follow 
Satanis, from Avhom they n'ceive (’hakrankitam and 
Prasada. They uo iji pilgrimage to Tiriipali, jVJelkote 
and other Vaislinava shrines; also occasionally to tlu* Siva’s 
shrine in Manjangud. Many of this caste take vows as 
Dasaris w'ho are all worshippers of Vishnu and wlio go 
{fbout begging with gong and (anu-b, and are oft(*n invited 
and feasted by various Sndia castes on ct*rc*nH)nial occa- 
sions. 

'riic Teliigu ifanajigas observe all tin* feasts of t he 
Hindus such as JNew Year’s (Tclugu) day, (jrauii, (.iaiiesii, 
Dasara, Dipavali, Sankrauti and Holi, a)ul also fast on the 
Ekadasis of the bright fortnights of .\sha(lha and Pnshya, 
and mi Sivaratr* in Magh.a. TJ)(*y often form Bhajaiia 
groups among tliemsolves. 

Their charaeteristie oeenjiation is trade, but tliosi* in 
villages liave agriculture as their main Inisiness, both as 
la.ndlK»]ders and as tenants. They are also well represent- 
ed in other professions such as those of contractors and 
Government servants, the Nayadu Section being especially 
(itroiig in (Tovermneut service. 

Okkaligas and Teiugu Banajigas.may dine with each 
other. The latter occupy a fairly resjieelable jiosition 
socially and do not adiuit outsiders into their (jaste. 
Those wdio have been outeasted may he taken back after 
payment of a fine and purification by burning the tongue 
with a piece of gold or a iuargo.sa leaf. They are flesh 
eaters^ and the use of li(pior is only nominally forbidden. 
But Dudi Banajigas and Disa Banajigas are strict vege- 
tarians and teetotallers. Tlicy employ Brahmans and Sa- 
tanis as priests and follow the Hindu Law of luheritauee. 

Vide Monograph on Morasu Okkalu, XV, page 19—2*2, 

• Baliyavamosa Puranan) by S. P. Namsimhalu Naidn. page 

90—91. 

1 The division called TJeSfo -5r5oasr>t^j (of two Sues) eschew 
goat flesii. 
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The caste is at the liead of the organisation styled 
Desada Phanas, that is eighteen Phanas or the Right hand 
group. The origin of the two opposite Phanas called respect- 
ively the right and the left hand Pliana is obscure and no 
satisfactory account is available. As usual, there, are 
myths to explain the distiiuition and one of them is giveji 
in the account of the Holeyas (p. 2). The following is 
another version: — 

Parvati, the consort of Siva, having had no issue, 
performed a Yaga to get children. Out of the sacri- 
ficial fire came a man called Rathakara, carrying with 
him a hammer, an anvil and a ‘ firepot. The Goddess 
adopted him as her son and lu^ made various jewels for 
his divine mother. Sh(> however wanted other things 
needed for a married woman, such as bangles, turmeric 
and other auspicious artich's. Sin* was enjoined by her 
consort to perform another Yaga, as iir n'sult of which 
was born a Jiian called Pattabhadra who got her these 
articles. Slie was (|uite pliaised with his work and as a 
reward gave him a number of insignia. God Siva invested 
the elder scai Rat.hakar.a witli tlu' headship of all the 
castes, enjoining him to govern in accordance with time 
honoured customs. But the boy utt(!rly failed ip the ap- 
pointed task, and to allay the universal discontent that he 
aroused, he was deposed and Ihi' younger son was installed 
in his plact'. I'nder the latter’s rule, the j)eople were hap- 
j)y and contented and the praises of Pattabhadra wen' in 
every body’s mouth. T'his I’ou.sed the 'envy of the elder 
lirother, who colleck'd a large faction and fought with the 
other. The mother init'rviuied and se]):irated the com- 
batants, and l(.‘d tlu' two sons to the presence of her hus- 
band to effect a n'couciliation. 'Fhe God stdtled the dis- 
pute by dividing fhe followers of each hrother into an 
independent group under his headshij). As Pattabhadra 
who had the larger |ollowing had been led by the right 
hand of Parvati, his’ adlu'rents becanu' the “I’ight hand” 
faction, and the others for a similar reason, the “left 
hand” faction. 

Another story is that the distinction originated at 
Conjevaram, where the goddess Kali placed certain castes 
on her right hand and others on her left; and that ever- 
since, each party has been disputing the relative honour 
accorded to the other.* 

Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. J, p. 



A rational explanation is attempterl to he given for 
the rise of this distinction by ascribing it to a later wave' 
of immigration (that from outside Desa or coimtrv) over- 
powering the earlier settlo-s (in the Nadu or interual pro- 
vince) and claiming superiority over them/ Little value 
can however be attached to such coiiji'ctures, unless they 
are corroborated by the discovery of anv cfouticinporaueovts 
epigraphicaJ records, ft is (piite as likely that thes*> as- 
sociations aros<' out of a, haUuMtiou <)f trade guilds. Wh;i,t- 
ever the origin may lx*, it a.])])»-ars to have Ixa'ji mon' a, 
social than of a religious chara,et(‘r. 

The headnian of the right hand group nf castes is 
called I^^SHi Sett! or Desayi S(*tla, who occu])ies a. very iu- 
tluential position. li(‘ is usually of t lu' Ibniajiga ••aste, a,nd 
has certain assistants, d’he insignia of the oflice (the hell 
and ladle) is carried hy the (’hala.va(li of the Holeya 
easte.f 

In important eities and towns, the Desa. and Nadu 
sections have different strec'ts, and processions of oiu' 
party should not traverse tin* streets of another. On such 
occasions, a faction fight is sure to ('nsu<‘. Cases are re- 
corded when* tin* carrying of an umbrella or w(*a,ring 
particular (*oloured ff()W(*rs in tin* turhan ha.s giv(*n risf* to 
severe ontbr(*al<K ae(a»m])anied hy hIoodsh(*(l. | 

The following extract is tak(*]i from Jiuelianan’s 
'rravels.— “ The origin of the division of tin* Hindus 
into the right and leh hand sides, is involved in fahh*. Jt 
is said to have'taken place at K/niJi, or Conjeevaram, hy 
order of the goddess Kali ; and tin* rules to lx* ()hserv(*d 
by each side were at the saim* time engraved on a chopper 
plate, which is said to lx* pres(*rv(*(l at tin* temjih* of that 
place. The existence of sucli a jihite, ln>W(*v<*r, is very 
doubtful; both parti(*s founding ou its authority tln*ir 
♦ pretensions, which an* diaundrically opposite. T'ln* 
different castes, of which each sub-division is composeil 
are not united l)y any common tie of religion, oecupatiou, 
or kindred; it seems, therefore to he merely a struggle for 
certain honorary distinctions. The right hand side pre- 
t.ond that they hav(* the exelusivi* privilege*, of using 
twelve pillars in tin* pandol, or shed, under which th<*ir 

" Mysore Census Hepori 1891, p. -lOH, 

^ As to functions and privilej^es of tlie Desii Setti in Madras, see 
a note by the late Pandit Natesa Sastri repainted as an Appendix. 

Mysore Gazetteer, p. 224, Vol. I. 
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man’iage ceremonies are performed ; and that their ad- 
versaries, in their processions, have no right to ride on 
horseback nor to carry a flag painted with the figure 
of Han n manta. The left hand side pretend that all 
those privileges are confirmed to them by the gi*aut 
of Kali on the copper plate ; and that they are of the 
highest rank, having been placed by that goddess on her 
left hand, which in India is the place of honour. Fre<pient 
disputes arise concerning these important matters ; and 
on such occasions, not only mutual abuse is common, but 
also the heads of the divisions occasioiiaily stir up tln^ 
lowest and the most ignorant of their followers to ha\(' 
recourse to violence, and encourage them by holding out 
houses and shops of their adversaries as proper objects for 
plunder. A v<^ry serious dispute took place at Seringapatam 
since it fell into the hands of the English. Thirty families 
of the weavers, belonging to the left hand side, joined 
themselves to the Telega Banajigaru, and were encouraged 
hy them to use all the honorary distinctions claimed by 
the right hand side. This gave great offence to Pancham 
iianajigaru, and the Holeyani were left loose to plimdei* 
nor could they be repressed without an exertion of military 
force, by which s«weral jieople were killed. In 
preserve the peace of the garrison, and to .ejjij^eayour to 
bring the two parties to an agreement, it has since been 
thought expedient to prohibit any pjjirriages from being 
celebrated within the fort. 

See also Ablw Dubois, Vol. 1, p]). 20 to 27. 

For an interesting account of the instit\ition as obtaining in tlie 
Ma<lriis Piesiclency, see Madura District Manual by Mr. .1. JI. Nelson, 
pp. 4 to t). 
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APPENDIX T. 

o/ KxofjamoHH Jj/v^isionfi. 

(A) Apparently toteinistic Init tliis ftif<nifieanco is now lost. 

1 Achclivuta 

2 Akshintala (wi'.oSo) Ooksmul rlr(>. 
n Appala (»«»<“) 

"I Asvathtlia Don’t cut pipal trot'. 

5 Avaln Cow, 

6 Balli Lizard. 

7 Hagj^ina < 

8 (jhira Woman’s clot h (siro). 

t) Chintala I’amarind. 

10 Chiravolla 

11 C'hitral Drawing. 

12 Di’ili Dust. 

13 Clandhaui {Xoi^o) Sandal paste. 

14 (lajjain ( 

W Janakala 

Id Jilakara ) Cninmin s.-od. 

17 Kasarichi (-s-^s-O) Tree. 

18 Kori (®^®) A rag. 

19 Machi A herb. 

20 Matteddn A spotted bulloek. 

21 Miriyala- . Pepper. 

22 Mamidi Mango. 

* 23 Mmiaga (a«s5?<^) Drum stick. 

24 Mutyala Pearls. 

25 Neinili Peacock. 

86 Kimjua] Lime. 



27 Narikela Coooanut- 

28 Pagadaia (s5,v-c?-o) (joral. 

29 Pain Milk or habre. 

30 Pasupimati Turnioric. 

31 Pat.ii (^_§) Cott<jai. 

32 Ralla (^-^) Stone. 

33 liatiuil Precious stones. 

34 Siugani 

3.5 Sivanandala 

36 Tota (harden. 

37 Tnmvi 

38 Ungarala (^o7%^n-'fx>) 

39 Yenninal (csfi'Sa^Sao^ Ibidaloes, 

) Epotiyinous (among the Dndi Banajigas). 


J3abl) ruvabana ( 

Dhaniinja^ a Cxandharva (^iSs 5 o«-*iS 
(ropala (jandliarv!!. 

(iovila (iandharva, Koif^-). 

l\asyapa 

Kas> apa Crandliarva 
Kaladhara Gaiidbarva 


Manigriva 

Manigriva Qaiidharva ^ro^sSr-j^ 


Paribhadra Gaiidbarva 

Uaivat.a Gaiidbarva CS.^^ ), 

Tiaiitideva Gaiidbarva 

liovanainbara Gaiidbarva Ko^iitr 

Salaka Gaiidbarva 

Sarsbisbta Gandbarva Ko^stfs-). 

Satanibara Gandliarva k'o^s-), 

Somadeva Gandbarva (5^r*5j>‘^^ ,Vo^stfsr)^ 
Bugadra Gandbarva 
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Supratika Gandharva vo>s?«= 

Varnadeva Gandharva y 

(C) House names 

Akulu 
Adi setti 
Batayi 
Bhupathi 
Chalk 

Chilamutthru 

Dfilapalli 

Blariiru 

Ganf^ipatti ( .. 

Kanchi 
Karata (s-saj). 

Milrasotti 
Mdsuru 
Nidaganti 
Okkalu (z^s'ew^. 

Pyara 

Kaviiru 

Selani 

Tirnnial 

Udayagiri 

Vauga 
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APPENDIX II. 

Note on Denayi Cheiti. ' 

“ Tlie word D^sayi loeaus of the coiint.ry, For al- 
most every taluk in the North Arcot District tliere is a 
headman, called the Desayi Chetty, who may be said in a 
manner to correspond to a justice of the peace. The head- 
man belong to the Kavarai or Balija caste, their family 
name being’ Dhanapala, a common name among the 
Kavarais whic-h may be interpreted as “ the pi otector of 
wealth.” The Dhanapala Desayi Chetty holds sway over 
eighteen castes, Kavarai, Uppara, Lambadi, Jogi, Idiga, 
Paraiyan, etc. All those that are called Valaiigai, or 
right-hand caste, fall within his jurisdiction. He has an 
ostablishmeiit of two peons (orderlies), who are castemen 
and another menial, a sort of bugler, who blows the horn 
whenever the Desayi Chetty goes on circuit. When any 
deviation in the moral conduct of any injin or woman 
occurs in a village under the Dtjsayis' jurisdiction, a report 
of it is at once sent to the Desayi Chc't.ty, thi"ough the 
Paraiyan of the village, by the D6sayi’s representative in 
that village. He has his local agent in evsery village 
within his jurisdiction. On receipt of a report, be starts 
on circuit to the village, with all quaint-lookiug para- 
phernalia attached to his olfice. He moves about fronj 
place to place in his bullock coach, the inside^ of which is 
upholstered with a soft cushion bed, with a profusion of 
pillows on all sides. The Paraiya liornblower runs in 
front of the carriage blowing the horn (bhanka), which he 
carries suspended from his shoulder wheii it is not in use. 
On the Desayi Chetty arriving at a village, the horn is 
blown to announce his visit on ijrofessional matters. While 
he camps at a village, the people from the surrounding 
country within bis jurisdiction usually go to him with 
any representations they may have to make to him, as the 
head of their caste. The Desayi generally camps in a 
tope (grove) adjoining the village. At the sound of the 
horn, the castemen on whose account the visit is made 
assemble at the place of encampment, with the Dasayis’ 

* By the late Pandit 8. M. Natesa Sastri. (Published in tlie 
Madras Mail in 1901). 
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local representative at their head. The personal com- 
forts of the D^sayi are first attended to, and he is liberally 
supplied with articles of food by the party on whose ac- 
count the visit has been undertaken. A large cup-shaped 
spoon is the ensign of the X)4sa3’i. On the outer surface 
all round its edge, are carved in relief eighteen figures, 
each one being typical of one of the castes of which the 
Desayi is the social head. Under each figure is inscribed 
in Tamil the name of the caste which that figure typifies. 
The figures ai'e smeai*(ul with n^d powdc r and sandal, 
and decorated with flowers. The menial, taking np the 
cup, rings the bell attached to it to sunjinon the parties. 
As soon as the sound is heard, t he casttumui amongst 
whom any oflenc!' has occurrod assemble, eaeli house in 
the village being roprcs<'nted hv a meniher, so as to make 
np a panchayat tcouncii). The Desayi’s emhlein is then 
placed in front of him in tiie midst of the panchayat and 
a regular eiK|uiry held. Supposing a person stands 
charged with adultery, the accused is brought before the 
assembly', and the charge formally investigated with the 
advice of the panc,h 9 . 3 'at, the ])esayi declares the accused 
guilty or not guilty, as the case ma}' he. In the event of 
a jnan being pronounced guilty, the panchayat directs him 
to pay the aggrieved husband all the expenses he had in- 
curred in coiiuection with his marriage. In addition to 
this, a flue ranging from ten to twenty rn])eeK is imposed 
on the olfender by the T)6sayi, and is collected at once. 
A small [j’actioii of this fine, never ('xcoeding four annas, 
is paid to every representativ<; w'ho sits in th(; panchayat 
the balance going into the h)esayi’s pocket. If the do- 
linquent refuses to pay tlie fine, a council of the same 
men is hold, and he is cxcomnnmicated. The re- 
cakiitrant ofTendor soon reali.ses the horrors of excommu- 
nication, and in a short time appears bed’ore tlie Dfisayi, 
and falls prostrate at his feet, promising to obey him. 
The JDdsayi then accompanies him to th(‘ village, ‘calls 
the panchayat again, and in their presence', removes the 
interdict. On this occasion the excommunicated pei’son 
has to pay double the amount of tlui original fine. liJut 
disobedience is rare, as people are alive to the serious con- 
sequences of excommunication. The Desayi maintains a 
regular record of all his enquiries and judgments, and in 
the da^'s of the Nawabs these decisions were, it would 
appear, recognised by the courts of justice. The same 
respect was, it is said, also shown to the Desayis’ deci- 
sions by the early courts of John Company. 
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“ E^'en• house belonging to the eighteen castes sends 
to the village representatite of the> Ddsayi, who is called 
Pariyatanakamn, a pagoda (Rs. 3-8-0) in cash, besides 
rice, dal and other 'articles of food for ever}’ marriage 
that takes place, in the village. The representative re- 
serves for himself all the perishable articles, sending only 
the cash to the D6sayi. Thus for every marriage within 
his jurisdiction, the Ddsayi gets one pagoda. Of late in 
the case of those D^sayis who have purchased their rights 
as such from the old D^sayis, instead of a pagoda, a fee. 
of two annas and a half is levied on each marriage. 
Every deatli which occurs in a village is equally a source 
of income to the O^sajd, who receives articles of food and 
four annas or move according to th(» circumstances of the 
parties in wb.ose house the death has occurred. As in 
the case of nuii'riage, the local rcipresentative appropriates 
to himself the articles of food, and transmits the money 
to the Ddsayi. The local agent keeps a list of domestic 
occurrences that take place in the village, and this list is 
most carefully scrutinized and checked by the D6sayi 
during his t()urs, and any amount left unpaid is then 
collected. Whenever a marriage takes place in his own 
house, all the houses within his jurisdiction are bound to 
send him iic(-, dal and other articles, and any money 
they can afford to pay. Sometimes rich people send 
large sums to the Desayi, to enable him to purchase the 
cloths, jewels, etc., required for the marriage. When a 
Desayi finds his work too heavy to attend to single-handed 
he sells a portion of his jurisdiction for somehaadri|ds or 
thousands of rupees according to its extent to .JsniwB' ’rela- 
tion. A regular ssile deed is executed and registered.” 
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KUNCHIGAS. 


Kunchigas form a sub-division belonging to the group 
of castes known as Okkaligas. They are not separately 
tabulated in the previous Census lieports and lienee their 
number cannot be ascertained. They are largely found in 
the district of Tumkur and in the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore. Most of them are agriculturists except in the 
two cities where they have taken to certain important 
trades and industries. Except in Mysore, they style them- 
selves Kunchitigas or Kunchati Okkalu. 

In rural parts, they affix Gauda as an honorific titles 
Elsewhere the usual suffix is Anna. 


About the origin of the caste Okkaligas, sec monographs 
on Morasu and Gangadikara Okkalu. The caste seems to 
be connected with the Kuruba caste, and the following 
story is given as regards its origin. The progenitor of the 
caste is given as Undo Yattaraya. 

Some centuries ago, one of the chiefs of the Okkaliga Origin, 
caste who lived in Northern India Hed from his country 
to escape the importunity of a Mussalman chief who 
wished to marry his beautiful daughter. On reaching 
the banks of the Godavari, ho was stopped by the 
flood. But a Kuruba who was tending sheep offered 
to procure him a dry passage through the 
river on condition of his memory being faithfully pre- 
served. He offered himself up as a sacrifice to the river 
goddess when a passage was lot free, as for the _liebrews 
in the Bed Sea. After this miraculous escape, the Okka- 
liga refugees adopted the name of Kunchigas from the 

Kunchi or the starching brush which the Kuruba weaver 

had left behind. Another variation of tlie same_story gives 
out that the person who sacrificed himself and saved the, 
refugees from pursuit beyond the river was one m two 
foundlings discovered by a Kuruba servant of Unde Yatta^ 
lAya, named Birapna. The latter who was childless was 
tending sheep one day in a jungle where two beautiful bo>s 
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were lying in a golden cradle and nourished by a serpent 
and a fairy. On his approaching the spot, the nurses 
vanished and the shepherd brought his wife to take up the 
children. When she proudly pressed them to her body, her 
youth returned and beauty was added. They brought up 
the children and named them Ava and JAdi. 

It was J4di who sacrificed his head after stipulating 
that one of the daughters of his master should be married 
to his corpse. The promise was fulfilled and by the grace 
of P4rvati and tsvara he came again to life. These three 
characters Unde, Yattanlya, J4di known also as J4di 
BapparAya and Ava or AvinakAmarAya are apparently 
ranked among the progenitors of this caste, as we find that 
on all ceremonial occasions, Tambillas are set apart in their 
names. 

After crossing the GddAvari, they first settled * in 
Vizianagar country and subsequently removed further 
south to Nandana Hosiir in Chitaldrug District whence 
they migrated to Sira which is still considered as the head 
quarters of this caste. They have a shrine dedicated to 
JAdi BapparAya at Bijjehajli in the Sira Taluk, to which 
many of them resort in pilgrimage. 

Kunchigas formerly had no endogamous divisions and 
formed one homogeneous community. Of late, some have 
embraced LingAyatism and have become a separate divi- 
sion. It is said that even now LingAyats marry girls 
belonging to the non-LingAyats by tying a Linga to the 
girl and in some places, the two divisions even eat together, 
but LingAyat Kunchitigas never give their girls to non- 
LingAyats. 

In the malnad, there is a caste styled MAroru. These 
are Kunchitigas who emigrated into those parts while 
trading in buffaloes. Even now they come to the maidan 
parts, buy buffaloes and sell them in the malnad where 
these animals are rather rare. Hence they are styled 
MArbru or sellers, but they have their god in the Sira 
Taluk where they repair for periodical worship and have 
the same exogamous divisions as the other Kunchitigas 
in the maidan. 

The tradition of the caste is that they lived originally 
near Delhi which they style Pandava Pura ’ and were 

The actual date given is Sunday, the 13th day of the dark 
fortnight of the month Margasira of the year Prajdtpathi S&livi^Ana 
Era 1226 (1804 A. D.) 
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divided into one hundred and one difEerent Kulas. Forty- 
eight of these migrated to the south and we find forty- 
eight Kulas divided into sixteen exogamous groups. 

These Kulas and groups are given in the appendix. 

The usages and ceremonies connected with the birth Birth cere- 
of children are similar to those of other Okkaliga castes, monies, 
For naming the child, they invite Brahman priests and 
well-to-do persons closely follow the Br^lhIuanical cere- 
monies. In other cases the paternal aunt gives the name 
to the child while putting it in a cradle for the first time. 


The tonsure ceremony for a male child takes place in 
the third or the fifth year and for this each family must 
repair to the shrine of the family god (Gudi Kattn). 

A brother’s son and in his absence, a daugliter’s son Adoption, 
are considered the most eligible for adoption. 1 1 is said 
that this ceremony should also take place at the Gndi 
Kattu. 

Infant marriages are becoming more fashionable Mamages. 
though a woman may marry at any age or remain un- 
married all her life. Polygamy is allowed and is commonly 
practised when the first wife is barren or suffering from an 
incurable disease. In the former case, the consent of the 
first wife is goiicrsblly tciken to iiicirry ixnotlici wife. 1 liej 
observe the same prohibited degrees of marriage as other 
castes. They avoid not only their own exogamous division 
but also the allied divisions, these being considered as 
agnate divisions In some places, there is 

a rule that when two families contract marriage with a 
third family, the iiiter-alliancc between the first two pre- 
vents their Kulas from intor-marrying although they do 
not belong to the same exogamous group. 


The first ceremony in connection with the marriage 
is, the Vilyada Sastra or Nischitarta when the match is 
settled. The boy’s party present the girl with a hire and 
a Kuppusa and sometimes a jewel, ^^evara Prasta oi the 
God’^east takes place four days before the Dhaie day 
when a Kalasa is worshipped with the offerings of new 
clothes, *etc., and the boy and the girl aio separately 
smeared with turmeric. 

Next day they do the Munniru S&stra 
which is the same as Male Niru Sastra among the other 

castes but observed on the Dh^re da}\ I le vesLls 
that cotton thread is passed round the necks of the vessels 
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(placed at the comers) by young children. On the third day 
the ceremony of putting up the Pandal takes place. 

A party of men make Phja to the weapons set before 
a Kalasa and then go outside the village to bring the posts 
required for the Pandal which they carry back and deposit 
in a temple from which place they carry them in state 
about midnight. Twelve pillars are set up, the two 
middle ones, known as milk posts being smeared with 
saffron and decorated with Kankanas tied round them. 
Ariv4nis are brought and set up in a room. 

Next day the ceremony of Dhare takes place. The 
pair are made to stand on the marriage seat facing each 
other. Cumin seed and jaggory are first placed on their 
heads. Then the Tali tying, pouring of rice, and Kankana 
tying are done in the order mentioned. They then rise 
clasping their hands and w’ith the fringes of their 
garments tied, go round the milk post, and look at Arun 
dhati and enter the Ariveni room to bow before them. 
Their Bhashingas are there removed and the couple eat 
Buvva. 

The Simhasana Puja w'hich takes place on the evening 
of the Dhd,re day is an elaborate affair. About a maund 
of areca nuts with betel -leaves is heaped on a Kambli and 
a purse containing the Tera amount is placed on it. After 
the usual Phja by the married couple, Tdmbiilas are dis- 
tributed in a prescribed order — the first to the gods, the 
second to the (>uru and then to SAle and Mhle. Then 
five Tambfilas are set ax^art in the names of Unde Yatta- 
rjlya, Jddi Bappardya, Avinakamaraya, Donnodhanakar^ij^a 
and Virakydtayya. Two others, one. to Huliyur Margonda 
and the other to M^ilugonda Singri* are given. 

Then Tdmbfilas are given to the representatives of all 
the exogamous divisions separately. The representatives 
of the Basle division get four additional Tambfilas, viz., 
Ashta Katie, N4du Nalige Vilya, Mandu Gudli Vilya and 
one in the name of VlraNdgamma. There are some more 
Vllyas which are distributed according to local custom. 

Next day NAgavali takes place when the Pandal posts 
are worshipped after lumps of anthill earth are placed at 

* This man is said to have done immense service to the community 
by having their Tera amount reduced from 101 varahas to 7 varabas. His 
representative N4du Gowda gets three T&mbdlas in every marriage be- 
sides a Ha9a from the groom's party and rice, etc., from that of the 
bride. 



their foot. Then the pot searching cereuionv, and the 
untying of the Kankanas take place. After the Nagavali 
js over, the couple go to the temple where agricultural im- 
plements and tackle are placed in a heap. The couple sit 
on the heap and are then taken back in procession through 
the streets. 

The bride price is said to have been formerly 101 
pagodas in addition to other costly presents. Through 
the intervention of one Malugonda Singri, it was reduc- 
ed to seven pagodas with one white Sire, tlu'ce rupees 
worth of silver bangles and a Tali weighing t of a Hana. 
Now the only item that is taken as fixed is the money 
payment of nine Varahas or 27 linpees. A widowr'r has 
to pay 10 Varahas. Marriage expenses vary in amount 
according to the condition of the parties and thort' is no 
attempt made to keep them within limits. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered im- 
pure for -5 or 7 days when she sits by herself in a shed 
covered with green leas es of Margosa, Ankole (Alan<jwm 
lamarckii) andLakkile (Vitex mg undo). 

As the impurity diminishes by degrees, slie has to 
bathe every day till on the 6th or 8th day she is admitted 
into the house but is not still allowed to enter the 
kitchen or god’s room. For ten days after hatJiing, Otago 
is celebrated when she is decked with jewids and exhibit- 
ed in the evenings in the company of married women. 
If the girl has been already married, the consummation 
of the marriage lakes place on the sixteenth day, but if 
unmarried, tlie Osage ceremony takes place for three days 
before the date the marriage ceremonies conuuencc. But 
the consummation of marriage cannot take place within 
three months of the marriage. 

Widows are not generally allowed to remarry and it 
is stated that remarriages fell into desuetude about a 
century ago. But in some places, e.g., near Kandikere 
such a marriage is permitted but the issue of the union 
form a separate SMu or line (Kutike Sain) who arc ad- 
mitted to dinners but have no other relations with the 
caste members. 

Divorce is not common and can take place oulj when 
the wife is guilty of adultery. When such a woman 
marries another, the couple drift into an inferior line and 
the woman returns the Tali tied by her previous husb^d. 
Adultery is looked upon with abhorrence and is punished 
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with excommunication or in case of marriage with the 
paramour, with a fall in status. They do not dedicate 
girls as Basvis. 

Kunchitigas bury their dead. On the death of a 
person, the corpse is removed out of the house and bathed. 
If they belong to the D^sabhAga section NAmas are 
put to the corpse and a SAtani priest is invited to worship 
Chakra in the usual fashion. If they are on the other 
hand Mullu Jana, they apply Vibbhtiand Oandha. They 
carry the dead, some in a VimAna in sitting posture and 
others laid flat on the hearse. When the body is carried, 
trumpets are sounded, guns are fired and parched gjain 
and betel -leaves scattered along the way. When the 
corpse is buried, the chief mourner goes round the grave 
three times with a pot full of water and at the end of 
every turn, a by-stander throws a stone at it and breaks it. 
They all bathe in a river and return to the house where, 
after seeing a lighted lamp they settle about the ceremonies 
to be performed. On the third day, ghee and milk are rub- 
bed on the shoulders of the corpse-bearers and food is 
offered on the grave to be eaten by crows. The DAsha- 
bhaga section observe this on the fifth day when, they 
worship a Chakra and the food offered on the grave is 
thrown in water. On the fourth day they do the Thithi, 
when all bathe to get rid of the pollution and have their 
house purified by a Br Ahman. They worship a Kalasa in the 
name of the deceased by offering new cloths and Yedes of 
food, distribute rations and money among BrAhmans and 
others. They fast till the evening when they go to the 
graveyard, offer food on the grave and return home for 
dinner, to which all their relations are asked. The DAsha- 
bhAga section do Pfija to the Chakra placed on the grave, 
and offer to it food and liquor. The SAtAni priest, who 
conducts the ceremony, is given presents, which, however, 
have to be more costly if he condescends to eat food there. 
In this case, food consisting of flesh and liquor is served 
on a plantain leaf on the grave near the Chakra, and the 
relatives of the deceased sit round the grave and all eat 
food and drink. They do not perform SrAddha but on 
MahAlaya day, they offer Yedes to a Kalasa and present 
raw rations and money to BrAhmans. 

Mullu Jana among them worship both Siva and 
Vishnu, but DAsa Jana worship Vishnu by preference. 
The LingAyat section of the community are of course 
exclusively Saivas. Kunchitigas have a nuinber of family 
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gods and goddesses one to each exogamous group and 
they show special reverence to them and on all important 
ceremonies, they invoke the aid of their family deity by 
special Phja. They have patron saints of their com- 
munity, viz.y Unde Yattariya and others m wliose names 
some of them keep idols at home and worship them. 

They worship the sun, deities of diseases such as cholera, 
Mkrainma, village goddesses, plants such as Peepul, 

Bilva and Tulsi and serpents. The headquarters of 
their tribal god is Sira to which all of them resort on 
special occasions to offer Pitja. 

Thechief occupation of the Kunchitigas is agriculture. Occupa- 
A large portion of them hold lands directly, while' some are tlon. 
tenants and they eke out their living also by labouring for 
wages. They are very successfui as carpenters in large 
places like Bangalore, while an eqipreciahle number earn 
money as contractors and money-lenders. A good pro- 
portion of them are educated and occupy a respectable 
place in society. 

Kunchitigas occupy the same social position as the Status, 
other Okkaligas, e.g., Gangadikars and labour under no 
particular disabilities. They follow the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. Brihmans freely officiate at their cere- 
monies. They do not admit outsiders into their caste. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Exogamous Divisions. 

N.B . — The divisions in each group are regarded as allied (brother 
divisions). 

Group, 

( 1 JAnakalldru 

1 t ‘2 Und 6 n 6 ru 
i 3 Arasinoru 

1 Eradukerey 6 ru 

2 • 2 Alendru 

. 3 Si'ir 6 n 6 ru 

' 1 Kambaliyoru (’tfoaoVcsSjBWoj. (•< 

3 ■ 2 Eleydru (oieSoSjs^cSo). 

I 3 MAyoru (sS. 33 ic 3 j®Wo), 

i 1 Hun.as 6 n 6 ru 
^12 Bath4rad6ru 
3 U{len 6 ru 
i 4 Masal 6 n 6 ra 

( 1 Jald 6 n 6 ru 
g I 2 Havinavaru 

3 Att 6 n 6 rii («s^ 3 ^?Sj 8 Wo), 
i 4 RAg^ndrii 

1 Sett 6 n 6 ru 

6 2 Gdniyavaru 
L 3 Alpendru 

1 Aral 6 n 6 ru 

7 •; 2 Garik 6 n 6 ru 

. 8 Sarangaddru 

( 1 Jall 6 n 6 ru 
® I 2 Sastradoru 

/ 1 Alavinavaru 

9 ] 2 Dh^nyadavaru (P^r^JSsicJo). 

( 3 Karad4n6ru 
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1 BAhutandru (333Sj3#SjiiWo)^ 

10 • 2 Huttadavaru (^o^zSsidj^. 

. 3 Guiiyoru (TtiacfljsWo)/ 

' 1 Bell6n6ru (e5<^?f5-®Wo). 

11 ■ 2 And6u6ru 

> 3 Jlrigeydru 
1 Kogg^noru 

12 • 2 Dasal4n6ru (zSsi«fS^?5js>Wj). 

. 3 H4r6n6ru 

1 Basalenoru 

2 Eminen6ru 

3 HuliyArdru 

4 ii^roru (SiJ.cttfj), 

’ 1 Vanamandru 
14- - 2 Monasoru 
. 8 Kagendru 
1 Jariyoru (woosSjs^tfo). 

16 I 2 G41iy6ru (naS?a5j®?tfo). 

( 3 Baduvan6ru 
16 1 Oralakall6ra 
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gAnigas. 


G4nig4s (nartrt) or Giindlas are called 

in leluguare oil pressers. Their number accordine to the 
Census of 1901, was 39,655, of whom 19,897 were inalos. 

They are found in largest number that is 41 per cent of 
them in the Mysore l^istrict. 

The common name of the caste is GApiga, and they 
are also known as Jyotiphana people. The word Gtlniga 
as well as the word Gindla is derived from a word mean- 
ing oil mill. Jyoti Phana, meaning the community of the 
lamp, has also reference to their profession of supplying oil 
for lamps. A division of this caste style themselves as 
Jyotinagaradavaru or the people of the city of light. 

kSetti is the title of their caste and they attach this 
suffix ordinarily to their personal names as a term of res- 
pectability; and the ordinary endings of Appa, Ayya and 
Anna to men and Amma, Avva and Akka for women are 
also in vogue. 

When Isvara found it necessary to relieve the Origin, 
darkness of the world at night and to keep up the per- 
petual light he created a man from tin; sweat of 

his body, and commissioned him to follow the trade of oil 
pressing. This man is said to be tlm progenitor of this 
caste. The Jyotinagaradavaru claim to bo Yaisyas and say 
that Nagartas who are styled Ayodhyanagaradavaru arc 
only an offshoot of Jyotinagara people and came originally 
from the North of India. The Ling^yat (xanigiis who are 
styled Sajjanaru say that their caste took its origin in 
Kalyana Pattana during the time of Basavesvara and that 
they follow one of the sixty-three professions organised by 
him. The other Ganigas admit they are Si'ulras and came to 
be known as Ganigas on account of their profession. The 
Mysore Census Report of 1891 gives the following descrip- 
tion about them. 

‘‘ The account locally obtained connects this caste 
(Jydtinagaradavaru) with the Nagartas, as forming the 
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Divisions. 


leading communities of the Left hand faction in opposition 
to the Ling^yats and other castes composing the Eight 
hand faction. Caste supremacy is ever associated in India 
with preternatural mythology. If the average Brith- 
man traces his nobility literally to the face of Brahma, 
according to the V6dic Purusha Shkta, every other castlet 
claims a patent of superiority in a similar miraculous 
origin. The Ganigis allege that they immigrated from the 
North at a time beyond living memory. A Mysore noble, 
named Mallaraje Urs, established and first peopled the 
Pdte (market town) of Bangalore, when the G^inigks first 
came there, followed by the Nagartas, who are said to 
have been co-immigrants with the G^nigas. Mallaraj 
made Bettis and Yajam4ns (headmen) of the principal 
members of the tw'o castes, and exempted them from the 
house tax. The Ganigas are both Vaishnavites and Sai- 
vites. Their Guru is known as Dharmasivacharasv^imi 
in tlie Madras Presidency and certain Gotras (family 
names, are said to be common to the Ganigas and Nagar- 
tas, but they never eat together or intermarry. The 
GanigA/S claim the peculiar privilege of following the 
Vishnu image or car processions, throughout the Pro- 
vince, wuth flags exhibiting the figures of Hanuman 
and Garuda, and torches. These insignia are alleged to 
have been originally given to an ancestor, named Biriyala 
Betti, by Kama as a reward for a valuable gem presented 
by him. The Ganigas call themselves DharmasivdchA-r 
Vaisyas like the Nagartas, and the feud between them used 
often to culminate in much bitter unpleasantness. The 
order includes a small division of the Linga wearing oil- 
mongers, known as Sajjana (good men) whose population 
is a small fraction of the community. The BajjatrAs, how- 
ever, hold no social interfeourse of any kind with the other 
subdivisions” 

GAnigAs are divided into three main divisions : — 

1. Jyotinagaradavaru, who claim to be Vaisyas, 
wear sacred thread and are treated almost like Nagartas. 

2. Bajjanas who are LingAyat converts from the 
main body of GAnigAs. 

3. Other GAnigAs who call themselves simply 
Jybtiphanadavaru and do not wear a sacred thread. 

On the basis of language there are Kannada GAnigAs, 
Telu^ GAnigAs and Tamil GAnigAs, the latter being 
immigrants into the State from Madras and found only in 
large towns. 
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Gamgds are also divided into separate groups ac- 
cording as they yoke a single bullock or a pair to drive 
their mills, and according to a wooden or a stone mill 
which they use. Double bullock Ganigas are also known 
HegganigA/S and single bullockmen as Kirn Gani'^as 
(big G&^igits and small GiYpigas). All these divisions are 
not only endogamous, but they do not also oat, together. 

The Jyotinagara division are said to contain like the 
^agartas one thousand Gotras which arc all eponymous. 
The following are only a few of them; Brahm6udra, Areii- 
dra, Kannendra, Komiireudra, Parushendra, biagendra, 
D6v6ndra, Mk5h6ndra, Ulendra, and Chandramauji. The 
followers of Kannendra and Komarendra Gotras arc .mid to 
abstain from eating the herbs known as Kanno Soppu and 
Kammala Soppu. 

The Sajjana Ganigas have all forgotten their Gotras 
and some have only a very faint recollection of tlieir hav- 
ing heard their names, but now say that their Gotras are 
the same as those of other Lingayats, namely lienuka, 
Dfiruka, Gajakarna and GhantA,karna. 

The other division of Gfinigils have a larger number 
of exogamous septs, most of which bear the names of 
plants, animals or other material object which they abstain 
from using. 


Kxofiiiiiious 

•livisions. 


Birth ceremonies observed by the Jyotiphana Birth cero- 
section are the same as for Nagartas. The confined wo- monios. 
man bathes on the 11th day and the purificatory and 
name giving ceicmonies are performed with the aid of 
Brahmans. The child is put into a cradle that night, a 
round stone having been first rocked, the underlying idea 
being that the child should grow as hard and be as long en- 
during as that stone. 

The Lingayat section also observe pollution for ten 
days. The child is invested with a Linga Avhich is kept 
in the custody of the mother. The Jangama priest purifies 
the house and gives a name to the child in the manner 
peculiar to the Lingayats. 

Among the other section of the Ganigas, the ceremo- 
nies observed are the same as those observed by Okkali- 
gas. The navel cord of the child is preserved after smok- 
ing it with incense and is tied to the rope of the cradle 
on the eleventh day. 

Some of them invite a Dasayya to do Piija to a lamp 
post, and the child is handed over to him, and receives the 
name suggested to him by the parents. 
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Adoption. 


Marriage. 


I'here are no names peculiar to the caste. The 
Ling&yats give the names of Siva to their children while 
the other sections give names of both Siva and Vishnu. 
Names such as M^rappa, M^bstayya, Munappa are com- 
mon among the third division of Ganigas. Opprobrious 
names are also given and for the same reason as in other 
castes, that is, to induce a belief in the evil spirit or the 
god of death, that the child is of no value to its parents and 
that it may not be snatched away from them. 

Adoption is permitted and practised when there are no 
sons. The third section of the Ganigas practise Illatam, 
and all keep their son-in-law in their house and bring him 
up as a son if they have no male children. 

Both adult and infant marriages arc in vogue among 
them and adult marriages arc more common. Marriages 
are not said to be compulsory for either sex, and a woman 
remaining unmarried is not treated with any disrespect if 
her character is spotless. Persons dying unmarried whe- 
ther male or female, are believed to become Iragararus and 
are worshipped by them. They observe the same prohi- 
bited relations of marriage as other castes. Two sisters 
may be married either by one man or two brothers. Ex- 
change of daughters is permissable but rarely takes place. 

Polygamy is allowed but practised only when there is 
some strong reason. 

The Vllyada Siistra (exchange of betel leaves) is the 
prelinj inary agreement, which however is said to be irre- 
vocable among the Lingiyata Ginigas. This however 
must mean that they rarely break it, and cannot as is 
alleged by them, really prevent the giving of the girl to 
another person. 

The regular ceremonies of a marriage occupy five days* 
and do not differ much from what obtains in other castes 
such as Nagartas. The main events are, first two days, 
worship of the family god and applying tunneric paste to 
the bride and bridegroom ; third day, putting up of a Pandal 
on twelve pillars, and in the evening, bringing water for the 
feast after worshipping Ganga in a river or pond, and the 
reception of the bride’s party and the installation of the 
Ariv6ni pots. 

On the fourth day early in the morning, the bridal 
pair are bathed in Malenlru and the Jyotinagara section 
take the boy for K^siy^tra (pilgrimage to Banares), when 



the parents ot the girl meet him near nn a .1 

and after washing his feet taUo Ui, -‘^*»^aththa tree 

Pandal. A Arc U^mdlea Ld tfe «Z, 

with a sacred thread before it. ^ mvestod 

The Dhare, Tali and Kankana tvimv then take okien 
in the usual order. The third division ol the okni 
not perform Hoina, and among a section of them they ust'd 

of the rah. Of late, tliey have given up tins practice and 
taken to Tali tyi„s ; and this the eUitial and 

bmding part of the ceremony. 

Before the bridegroom goes to the Paudal for marri- 
age, the jewels and other presents inti'uded for the bride 
are carried by his party in three svutcessive trips while lie 
IS seated m a temple. Ke goes to ohe Pandal wills a dag- 
ger m his hand which ho keeps by bill tlie conclusion of 
the ceremony. The sacred thread also is put on merely 
for the occasion. Wlien the Kankanas arc being tied, the 
parties hold some salt in their hands. Worshipping of the 
milk post of the Pandal and the ArivOmi pots and gazing at 
the Arundhati star and the (‘a, ting of the common meal, 
pe not omitted. The Jyotinagara section perform Ifdma 
in a fire soon after the Dhare, burning ghee and Asvaththa 
twigs. In the evenings and mornings for the next two 
days the couple are seated together in the company of mar- 
ried women and tlie Nalagu takes place. 


On the Nagavali day, the couple worship the Pandal 
posts as in the other castes, and the pot searching, bathing 
in Okuli or coloured water and the untying of the Kankanas 
take place. In the evening the coup io are taken in proces- 
sion in the streets in which they are allowed to pass by 
custom, and after tlie return from procession they go to a 
temple and get Tirtha and Prasada. 

The third division of Ganigas worship a Simluisana on 
that day, when the hotel leaves and arccanut are distri- 
buted to ail their castemen in the recognised order of pre- 
cedence. 


The next day, the milk post is removed after having 
some milk poured on it and the north-cast corner post 
of the Pandal is also pulled down. The bride and the 
groom are sent to the bride’s house, where they spend a 
day or two in feasting and the boy afterwards returns 
leaving the girl there. 
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If the girl has already come of age, the consum- 
mation of marriage takes place on the Niigavali day, after 
the procession and the visiting of the temple are over. 
But the third division of the G^pig&s allow in such cases 
a period of three months to elapse, and the girl is united 
with her husband on an auspicious day after the Gauri 
feast when gho offers Pdja to this deity and gives presents 
of BAgina* to married women. 

The Jydtinagara section do not pay any bride price ; 
the other two sections have to pay it. The amount varies 
between 12 and 26 rupees, but among the Ling^byat 
Ganigas it is very high, some times going up to 
Rs.‘ 600. 

Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 

for 4 days when she remains outside the house. People 
of the Jyotinagara section keep her under the shelter of an 
inverted boiling pan on which arc tied green leaves of 
Margosa. The lingayats do not erect any shed, while the 
other division put up a shed with green leaves brought by 
the maternal uncle or one of an analogous relationship. 
Bcfor(5 bathing on the fourth day, the girl carries the 
materials to some distance and throws them away, and in 
some places the uncle pulls down the shed and burns the 
materials. 

Widow Ganigas do not allow widow marriage and if either 

marriago an unmarried girl or a widow is discovered in criminal inti- 
macy with a man either of their own or of any other caste, 
she is expelled from the caste. Adultery is never toler- 
ated and they have no Basavis. 

Death Dead bodies are buried. The LingAyats carry the 

coromonios. corpse in a sitting posture and dispose of it according to 
the LingAyat ritual. The other section lay them flat on 
the bier and carry it with a new cloth wrapped over it. 
The Lingayats worship the Jangama priest on the grave 
and pour water with which his feet are washed into the 
mouth of the corpse. The priest places his foot on the 
corpse and calls out “ Ughe-theman has gone to Kailas.” 
All observe the third and the tenth'day ceremonies. 

* Bigina consists of two bamboo winnows one of which 

is placed as a cover over the other, in which are placed some 
Bengal gram and other pulses with some articles of female 
toilet, such as turmeric, Kunkuma, combs, etc., and generally 
a new bodice cloth. 
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anmiallv. 

f «iw I^iQ^yatsdonot observe aiiv ceroiuoiuos 

at all for the deceased ancestors and the non-LinoiVvat (i)l' 
mg&8 observe the Mah^tlaya and also offer Yedes td net 
cloths m the name of their ancestors on stieh iinnortant 
feasts as the New year, Mah^navami andGaiiri feast 

G^igis worship both Siva and Vishnu and resnect p r • 
all the other gods of the Hindu Pantheon. The Lingivat 
(^nigft>s are Saivites, and worship Hiva by preference. But 
they have besides, family gods whom thev worship On 
special occasions. Some of the Lingayat Ganigas have 
one or other of the several forms of Vishnu as their familv 
God to whose shrine they go on pilgrimage. The tamilV 
Gods of the majority of the Lingayat Ganigas however, 
are Mallik^rjuna Swi'imi and in some plaei's Parvata 
Mallayya. The non-Lingayat (Unigas have besides 
such minor gods and goddesses as .Vlunlsvara and 
Yallamma whoso names are very commonly given to 
their children. They have no patron saints, hut the Jyoti- 
nagara section revere the memory of one Hiriyiilaraj'a and 
often sing the deeds of charity for which he was "noted. 

In large towns where their numbers are great, the.y have 
the exclusive privilege of forming the rear of the proces- 
sions of the Vaishnava gods, with their insignia of the 
flags containing the images of Haiiuma and Garuda, a 
light an umbrella, and a Biirepana. They 

have a bell-metal gong and sing monotonous songs in a 
drawling manner to the time of cymbals. It is also said 
that when the God’s Marriage feast is celebrated in the 
temple of a Vaishnava deity, tliey have to supply the 
T41i to be tied to Lakshmi by her consort. 


They worship all the village, gods and goddesses 
Many of the G^nigas (of the third division) belong to the 
D4sabhA,ga section and have Satanies as their priests. I )a- 
sayyas are invited on all important feasts to i-iipeat Tiru- 
mantra or the sacred verse and worship their lamp-stand 
and do Mane Seve. They worship their oil mills on all 
important occasions. 

G^nigas are oil pressers and also oil niougers. They Occu^ 
have kept to their original occupation in the main, but 
some have taken to agriculture and other walks of life 
such as trade. They mill almost all oil seeds and have 
their hands fully occupied. The mills or mortars are made 
of stone or wood. The stone mills are cut out of big 
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granite and are made in large numbers at the village of 
Bettahalasur, about 15 miles from Bangalore. A stone mill 
is said to cost between two and three hundred rupees, and 
is carried on carts drawn by four or five pairs of good bul- 
locks. The woodoi mill is made of the heart wood of 
tamarind or other equally hard wood. 

The mill is embedded in a pit about three feet deep, 
and rises three or four feet above the surface. The mor- 
tar scooped out on the top is capable of holding 20 or 30 
seers of oil seeds. The seeds are ground by a thick wood- 
en pestle bound with iron at the end, and the oil collects* 
at the bottom of the mortar, the cake being hold round 
the side, and scraped off after the pressing is over. The 
pestle is six or seven feet long and is connected with a 
horizontal or rather slanting polo at the top. The bullock 
(or bullocks) are yoked to this pole and go round and round 
the mill, making the pestle revolve in the mortar at its 
lower and loose end. By a piling of stone weights on the 
outer end of the pole, the pressure in the mortar can be 
increased and the whole arrangement though crude in 
appearance, is fairly effective. 

The trade is decaying especially after the advent of 
the kerosene oil. They do not invest much in purchasing 
oil seeds but work such small quantities as they can get 
together at intervals, or work for wages or a share of the 
product with seeds brought in by others. In most villages 
of some importance, there are generally one or more mills 
for pressing oil. 

Jybtinagara group belong to theNinePhana group and the 
rest to the Eighteen Phanas. Their social status is respect- 
able, though oil -pressing is one of the occupations prohibited 
to the Dvija classes. They invite Brahmans as priests, 
except the Lingayats among them, who have recently given 
up the practice. The J}'6tinagara and Ling4yat sections 
are vegetarians and eschew liquor. The other divisions eat 
flesh but do not drink liquor. 

They do not admit out-siders into their castes but those 
who have been thrown out for breach of caste may be re- 
admitted after Pr^yaschitta. 
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l^fiVANGAS. 


DevAnga ( is one of the castes that has Name, 

weaving as its special profession. Several distim-t castes 
which have weaving as their principal occupation have 
been clubbed together as Neyige or weaving caste. This 
is maccurate, as several castes having little in comnion 
are included in the generic term • namely, Devauca, SAle, 
Bil.i-magga or Kuruvinavaru, Patvegar, SaurtYslara or 
Patnulkar, S6niga and Togata. 


JMaru which has the same meaning as a weaver is 
sometimes applied to them especially in the western part 
of the country*. They call themselves Devangas 
born from the limbs of Gods. 


Setti is the ordinary ending used to their persona] 
names and denotes respectability. Appa Ayya ( 

and Anna to the names of men and Avva 

Amnia and Akka (■^%.) to those of women are used 

as honorific additions. Kecently some of them who follow 
the priestly vocation have begun to use the suffix Sastri, 
hitherto used exclusively by Smarta llrahmans. 

Ill the beginning of the world, men went naked and Origin. 
Brahma created Manu to weave clotiies for tluim. The 
art was, however, soon lost when Manu attained Moksha, 
and people had to cover their shame with leaves and bark. 

The three Gods ’ let in consultation, and Manu was 
reincarnated as Devala or Vidyadhara from the eye on 
Siva’s forehead. Devala went to fetch the thread for 
weaving which was obtained from the stalks of the lotus 
in the navel of Vishnu. Five Rakshasas headed bj’ 
Vajradanta attacked Devala and wished to coirry away the 
thread obtained after severe Tapas. On his appeal for 
divine help to Siva, Parvati appeared on his side as 
Chaudbsvari. The Rakshasas had secured a boon from 
the goids that out of every dro^fGieir bl ood win ch touched 

-A Spider is know7a7^ara-hula or weaving 

insect. 
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the ground, a thousand warriors should spring up to fight 
for them. To prevent this, the terrible G-oddess spread 
out her tongue, so as to cover the whole battle field, and 
swallowed all the blood falling from the giants’ wounds, and 
soon vanquished them. Some of the blood was used as* 
colouring matter and gave five colours (black, white, red, 
green and yellow). Thenceforward Chaud^svari became 
the tutelary deity of this caste. This Devala afterwards 
wove cloths and presented them to D^vas who, in apprecia- 
tion of his services, gave hini as wife D6vadatta who is 
said to have been bom from the fire-pit in 

which the seven Rishis perfonned Yagna. Devala then 
gave clothes to the inhabitants of P^itala Loka, and there 
obtained Nagadatta as his wife. He gave clothes to men 
and got Agnidatta from them for his wife. It i;. .said that 
this personage had seven Avataras (incarnations), namely, 
Manu, Vidyadhara, Pushpadanta, Bhet}i.ja, Vararishi, 
DaivasAli and Devadasamayya, the last of which took 
place in the Kali age. 

There are other accounts which place Devala on a 
much higher position. Some say that he is the creator 
himself and that the Gods of the Triad are bis Gh^las or 
pupils. 

Some of this caste claim the rank of Brahmans’*'' and 
style themselves Deva Brahmans (Diviue-Brithmans), the 
BrAjhrnans being distinguished as Go-Br^ihmans (Cow- 
Brahmans). Others are, however, satisfied with the rank 
of Vaisyas. 

The following account is given of their origin in the 
Baramahal Records.! “ When Brahma, the creator, creat- 
ed the charatn and acliaram, or the animate and inani- 
mate creation, the Ddvatas or Gods, Rakshasas or evil 
demons, and the human race were without a covering 
for their bodies, which displeasing the God Narad a or 
reason, he waited upon ParamcHwara or the great Lord 
at his palace on the Kailasa Parvata or mount of Paradise, 
and represented the indecent state of the inhabitants of 
the universe and prayed that he would be pleased to devise 
a covering for their nakedness. Paramdshwara saw the 
propriety of Narada's request and thought it was proper 
to grant it and whilst he was so thinking a male sprung 

* Castes and Tribes of Southern India by E. Thurston, P. 156. 

+ Section III, Inliabitants, Madras Government Press 1907, pages 
179-180, 



into existence from his body whom he named Deva angavi 
OT the body ot God in allusion to the manner of his birth. 
Deva angam instantly asked his progenitor why he had 
created him. Ihe God answered “repair to the Pala 
Samudram, or sea of milk, whore thou wilt find Hri Malta 
Vishnu, or the august mighty God Vishnu, and he will toll 
thee what to do , Dcv't niifjcivi repaired to the presence of 
Sti Malta Vtshnit and ropresoiitod that Poyu tiid'niiHira had 
sent him and begged to be favoured with Vishnu’s 
commands.” Vishnu replied “Do you weave cloth to 
serve as a covering to the inhabitants of the universe?” 
Vishnu then gave him some of the fibres of the lotus 
flower that grew from his navel, and taught him how to 
make it into cloth. Deva angam wove a piece of cloth 
and presented it to Vishnu who accepted of it and ordered 
him to depart and to take the fibres of trees and make 
raiment for the inhabitants of the Vishnu loka or Gods. 
Deva angam created ten thousand weavers who used to 
go to the forest and collect the fibres of trees and make it 
into cloth for the Devatas or Gods and the human race. 
One day Deva angam and his tribe wont to a forest in the 
Bhuloha or earthly world in order to colloid the fibres of 
trees when he was attacked by a race of Jialislnisas, 
giants on which he waxed w'rath and unbending his Jaia 
or long plaited hair, gave it a twist and struck it once on 
the ground ; in that moment a Hliakti or female Goddess 
having eight hands, each grasping a war-like weapon, 
spran^ from the earth, attacked the JialcHliasaH, and 
defeated them : Deva angam named her Clmdeshwari or 
Goddess of the hair, and as she had delivered Ins tribe out 
of the hands of the Eakslumi.s he made her Ins tutelary 


The Devangas found in the State are divided into Divimons. 
four endogamous divisions, namely, (1) Sivachar Devangas, 

(2) Kannada Devangas, comprising biryadavaru 
and Hadinentu Maneyavaru (of 

Telugu Devfingas and (4 Hatagararn. ihe Snachar 
D6vfngas appear to be converts to 

nfhpr T)bvanoas ■ but they say that tliey are Dmgayats 

St Sgtonbg a.d thi olV,- ij™ 

snd TXm sSuswere at first merely Imgmstie div.siouB, 
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divisions. 


Birth core- 
monies. 


Adoption. 


Dikshe. 


eighteen families) among the Kamiada I)6v4nga8 owes its 
origin to a secession from the main groups of those who 
adopted some heterodox practices. There are two deri- 
vations given to the term Hatagitraru. One is that they 
are the haiidloom weavers hat meaning hand and the 
other that they are stubborn or obstinate referring to the 
following incident. 

At one time all the Devitngas were Ligayats ; sub- 
sequently one of their number became a religious preacher 
and induced them to give up the Linga and wear the 
sacred thread instead. Those wlio obstinately stuck to the 
new form of religion were known as HatagAraru. Some of 
the Hatag&,ras however appear to have latterly gone back 
into Ling^yatism, because there are LingAyat and non- 
Lingityat Hatagaras. 

Kannada Devangas, Telugu Devangas and Hatagars 
have exogamous divisions some of which have names 
borrowed from objects considered sacred. Along with 
these which they call Bedagus, some of them also give out 
eponymous Ciotras. A list of all these divisions is given 
in the Appendix. 

After childbirth, Lingayats observe no pollution, 
while other Devangas observe it for ten days. All however 
have a purificatory ceremony on th(i (eleventh day, Linga- 
yats inviting a Jangama and others a priest of their own 
caste. The inviting of Brahmans for ceremonies has of 
late been given up. The ceremonies up to name-giving 
are nearly the same as among parallel castes. 

When there is no male issue, they resort to adoption, 
and there is nothing special in the rules about the selec- 
tion of the boy and the method of affiliation. 

Among the Lingayat Dhvangas, the Dikshe or the 
initiation ceremony takes place when the child is about 
ten years of age. A Jangam priest is called to officiate 
at this ceremony. The novice is bathed and is made to 
take his seat on a wooden plank. The priest installs in 
front of the child five Kalasas, one at each corner and the 
fifth in the centre of a parallelogram drawn with quartj? 
powder. The Kalasas are worshipped in the usual manner, 
the priest reciting Mantras. The Linga which the boy has 
been wearing is washed seven times with milk, ghee, 
butter, sugar and honey, which are collectively called 
Panchamruta and the priest then ties it to the 

boy whispering in his ears some Mantras. Then Dakshine 
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(money) and Tambiila are distributed and the father of 
the boy gives a dinner to the Jangamas r.nd Dfevfingas. 

Among the Kannada and Telngn ],)6viinga8, the 
corresponding cerouiony known as Upanayana is observed 
as part of the marriage ceremony and takes pla(*e on the 
Lagna day. 


Marriage among the Devangas of all divisions may Mimiago. 
be either adult or infant. A woman may remain un- 
married all her lifetime and there are said to be some 
rare cases, in which women have bo<'n leading single lives, 
sometimes as religious ascetics. In recent timi s, however, 
infant marriages are becoming more [) 0 ])ular "I'd arc 
supposed to enham-c the social status of tlu' eiistc. ihc 
full funeral rites are not observed to dispose of bodies of 
persons dying uinnarried; but some of tlumi get posthu- 
mous honours as Iragararu. 

In marriages, one has to seek a girl within one s 
own group, but outside the Bedagu or Gdbra. An older 
sister’s daughter may be taken and is m fact considered 
the most proper person to marry, but the daughtei of a 
>murersiBbc?umy not be married. A man may >narry 
his inaternal uncle’s or paternal aunt s daughter hut not 
the daughter of his paternal 

ed only in such exceptional cases, as barrenness 

incurable disease ill the first wife. . ,„nve nud 

The hoye father ae „»! mak™ tl. 

the prelumnary ccreiiionice gen- 

same as m other castes, « 

erally take place m tie io>j. b,ninuing of 

One or two dius piev ' „iarned are 

the cereiiioilies, the boy places ; and a feast 

smeared with turmeric ui - • ^ ^jp^g(Qliaudesvari) and 

ie held in honour of then W 

the family ancestors. 

out for the shed on twelve pillars, 

The putting up of bl , 7^ by the maternal uncle, 

the chief or milk post bei^^^^^ 

the bringing of Aiivem 1 . ’ ' p y/av on cloths spread 
by five married women waking al' 
in the street, are the ne. 
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The next day, after nail paring and bathing in Male- 
niru of both the parties, the boy is taken to a temple and 
seated on a Kumbly (woollen blanket). The bridegroom’s 
party pass and repass three times carrying the marriage pre- 
sents to the bride’s house and then the bride’s people come 
to welcome the bridegroom in the temple. Some turmeric 
paste is rubbed over him, handfuls of rice (S^ise) thrown 
on his head and in procession he is taken to the marriage 
Pandal. 

If the parties are not Ling}\yats, the Upanay ana takes 
place and the boy gets his sacred thread, purification 
(Punyaha), Homa and other ceremonies taking place as in 
other higher castes. Then the boy is taken to a Poepul 
tree where he is met by the parents of tlio bride who wash 
his feet and bring him to the marriage Pandal for marriage. 
The girl is then brought there and tlie bride and the 
bridegroom are made to stand facing each otlier with a 
screen between them. The Purohit chants Mantras, the 
screen is removed at the appointed hour and the bridal 
pair put cummin seed and jaggory on each other’s heads. 
Then follow the lihiVrc or giving away tlie girl, the tying 
(;f the Taji, the rice-pouring ceremony and the tying 
of the Kankanas. Afterwards Pan-supari and Dakshine 
(money) are distributed to all. The couple rise, walk 
seven times round the Homa fire holdijig each other by 
the hand with the fringes of their graments knotted to- 
gether, go round the milk post three times and worship 
Aruudhati after walking seven steps iji the open air. Then 
they go to the AriA^eni room, and after bowing to the 
pots, return to join the dinner.* In the evening the 
couple are made to sit together before a gathering of mar- 
ried women and other relations, and chew betel leaves 
and nuts, the bride handing them over to the bridegroom 
and the latter returning the complimejit. 

On the second day takes place Nagavali. The couple 
bathe after nail paring, and bring earth from an anthill, 
which they make itito balls and place near the pandal posts, 
and make Pi'ija. Some married women are fed and presented 


In soino places, c.f/., Gliannsif^iri, the couple sit before the 
Arivfeni pots ancl eat J3uvva. Pood is served in two dishes, and 
the bride and her near relatives and the bridegroom and his relations 
sit at their respective dishes for eating it. At the end, the bridegroom 
hands over' a morsel to the bride which she eats. The bridegroom 
pays down eight annas to the bride’s i.>eople who wash the dishes. 
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with Bagina. After pot-searching, the Kankaijas are re- 
moved. After a night procession, the bride’s entry to her 
husband’s house takes place. 

Next day they bathe in Okuli water * and the milk 
post of the Pandal is removed. Tlie coiiplc are then taken 
to the girl’s village and return after a day or two. 

The bride price is generally fixed at seven pagodas or 
Rs. 21, and some times Rs. 9 is added. In some places 
it is said to range between lls. 190 and Rs. 500. Some 
receive the price under the euphemistic term of BUfiri 
Dakshina, while others have almost given up the practice. 
As regards marriage expenses also there is no uniform 
standard. It is said that till the l)hare ccrenumy , the ex- 
penses are incurred by the girl’s father and then the boy's 
father has to pay for Dakshiin and give' two ilinmirs. 

A widower has to pay double the bride ])rice. 


When a girl attains her nge, she is considered as impure Puterty. 
and is bathed and an Arati is waved to her by married 
women. Being under i)ollution, she sits by herself for ten 
days either in a shed built of green leaves or m a sq^arate 
corner of the house, a twig of Alangium Lamarckn (- ) 

being stuck at the place to ward off I'vil spirits. 

Tn the eveniim she is exhibited m the (‘omiiany 
S married wo.nCn (who do ..ot touol. jy) »»;' ■» 
ed with fruits, flowers, turmeric and ^ f 

during this time fed on nutritious food, luid is not al- 
lowed to walk barefooted during nighty be is kept 

awake for fear of molestation from evil spints. On the 
Seventh day el.e baU.ee, -'<1 T ,1: 

Purohit and till the 

girl, however, does not „ot u.anied, the 

sixteenth day is ovei, \\ he , . 

consmimiatioii of .i.arriasi . ' ' ' J m,,!.,,',,,,, il.o ooujilo 

u.ony i« flniyed ... XL 'll. «..oo pla'« ^ 

arc anomterf aud '“‘'“X, , j„ „f tl.o .line iilaiiclB, Homa, 

the ocremomos of tl e ",y“ I . m, .['l,,, ™„plc are 

eto.>ut geaetally a; IJX! u.oir m- 

seated ^ '® / .1 „ ji,ti ibuto l>iii.-su,.ari and 

lativee and casteu.eu and « ^ XLy ^1 ooucl.. 
oocoanuts before going tlic practice is Widow 

With regard to ''X '’cl.auuagiri in Iho """«•• 

not uniform. Income pb«!OB, m_ o 

,s,rt-»Tw.u,r 

Ih<». on«.god is th. .port or cer».ony B,u.r. 
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Shimoga District, for instance, it is allowed and fairly 
common. In some other places, e.<j., Bangalore and My- 
sore Districts, it is said to be not in vogue. In the 
Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur Districts, the practice is 
allowed. In Madras “ Widow marriage is permitted in 
some places and forbidden in others.”* The custom 
appears to have been at one time common and has gra- 
dually fallen into disfavour. The following is quoted from 
the “ Baramahal Eecords,” page 183, Section III, a work 
written in the closing years of the IBth century. “ In this 
sect (Devingas) widows are permitted to marry a second 
husband but if she has children by her first husband, her 
parents are obliged to give nine chakras to them. When 
a person contracts himself in marriage to a widow, he 
only pays her parents thirty sultan fanams ; if she has 
none living, the money is to be divided among her rela- 
tions. If the widow has no ohildern at the time of her 
second marriage, her parents are to pay six chakras out of 
the nine to the brother or brothers of the deceased. The 
children of such a second marriage are received into the 
sect.” 

Adultery on the part of a w'oman is regarded with 
abhorrence and she is thrown out of caste and cannot be 
re-admitt(!d. Divorce is allowed only on the ground of the 
wife’s adultery and the divon^ed woman is not allowed to 
remarry. 

Devangas bury the dead. Tlie Lingayat or Sivachar 
Devangas observe the ceremonies peculiar to the followers 
of that religion in disposing of the body, such as washing 
the feet of the Guru, sipping the water, placing the body 
in the grave in a sitting posture, and the Guru placing his 
feet on the head of the corpse. They observe no pollution 
but perform the third day and eleventh day ceremonies. 
There are some Devangas who are styled Tirunamadharis 
or Ditsa Jana and these observe the ceremonies peculiar 
to that cult, inviting a Ditsayya or Satilni priest and 
worshipping the Chakra. But the major portion of the 
Devangas who are neither Lingayats nor Dasa Jana 
observe the usual ceremonies. As soon as a person is 
dead, his body is washed and wrapped up in a new shroud. 

It is carried in a lying posture on the shoulders of four 
men and is buried witli the face turned towards the south. 

* Castes and Tribes of Southern India, i)y E. Thurston, Vol. II, 

P. 163. 
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After the corpse is disposed of, the party bathe and return 
home and look at a li^^ht kept on the spot where the life 
expired. On the third day, tlie son accompanied by some 
e derly relatives goes to the burial ground and bathing 
m a river, erects a small shed on the grave in which a 
ngure of the deceased is drawn. Pood with vegetable is 
cooked there, and offered to it after burning incense • 
and, is afterwards thrown to crows. After they return home 
the corpse-bearers have their slioulders smeared with 
ghee and milk and washed with soap-nut. All the 
agnates eat together. (Jn the eleventh day, the ag- 
nates including the son bathe to get rid of the pollution. A 
Purohit IS called in to purify the house. Then a Kalasa 
in the name oi the deceased is set up and worshipped. 
Then rice, money, sandals, umbrellas and other articles 
are distributed to enable the deceased getting these things 
on his journey to the other world. Generally a cow* is 
given away to the Purohit. Prayers are then offered for 
the salvation of the soul of the deceased. Then a party 
repair to the graveyard, burn incense and offer cocoaunt to 
the deceased, and also some rice boiled together with 
pulses. On return, they go to a temjilo, offer worship to 
the god and pray for forgiveness of the sins of the dec;ea8- 
ed, and for the opening of the doors of Vaikuntha.f Thou 
a dinner is given to all the castiduen in memory of the 
deceased. Pollution is observed for ten da.> s for the death 
of ail adult agnUte, three days for that of an infant. There 
is no period of mourning for the death of a daughter’s son 
or other relative; in the former case they all bathe. When 
under pollution, they do not put on their caste marks, 
abstain from sweet things and milk, and suspend their 
daily work. 


D6varigas do not generally observe SrA,ddh}ls, but on 
the first anniversary of the day, they worship a Kalasa 
and feed their castemeii. Recently some have taken to 
performing Sriiddhas on the day corresponding with the 
date of death. Por the propitiation of the ancestors in 
general they observe the Mahalaya Amav4sya and distri- 
bute doles in the names of the dead. In common with other 
castes of similar status, they observe Huvilya ceremony to 


This is said to furnish a cow to the deceased for crossing the 
river of fire (liolding its tail) in his passage to the Yaraal^ka to receive 
his judgment. 

t In some places this ceremony is observed on the next day which 
is styled Vaikuntha Samaradane. 
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Beligion. 


propitiate deceased females who predeceased their hus- 
bands; and whenever she wears a new cloth for the first 
time, the second wife of a man distributes PA-n-supari and 
jaggory syrup, etc., to propitiate the spirit of the first 
wife. 

The Ling^iyat D6vAngas are strict Saivas. Other 
Devangas worship both Vishnu and Siva without any 
distinction. All have family Gods either of the Vishnu or 
the Siva group. They worship also the Village Gods and 
Goddesses Mft,ramma, Muniswara and others. The dis- . 
tinction known as Dasajana and Muljujana also obtains 
among them, in some parts the former being strict 
Vaishnavas. Among the Mujjujana there are Jogis, that 
is, those that dedicate themselves to the worship of Bhaire 
Devaru of Chunchangiri (Nagamangala Taluk). They 
undergo the ceremony known as Dikshc when a Bairagi 
of the Chunchanagiri Matha bores a hole in the lobe of 
the right ear with a knife. This individual has a whistle 
called Singan^da suspended to his neck and has to sound 
it whenever he makes Piija. 

Their tribal Goddess is known as Chaud^svari, and 
also as Bana Sankari. She is held to be an incarnation 
of PArvati, who came down to help D^vala when he was 
attacked by Rakshasas while bringing down the thread 
for weaving from Vishnu. The image is kept in temples 
and also Katte-manes. They have Pujaris of their own 
caste, and the Yajman has charge of the idols at the 
Katte-mane, where every year they have a festival lasting 
for three days in honour of this Goddess. 

They hold a special celebration on a much grander 
scale at intervals of five or ten years. The expenses 
which come to about 200 or 300 rupees are met by con- 
tributions from members under several Katte-manes. 
Pandals are raised in some large grove to accommodate 
the people and the gathering continues for four or five 
days. 

A number of young men, generally one from each 
family, are chosen as Alagu Komararu («se^rio =# 
sword boys) who must remain in the Pandal all through 
the festival without going to their homes. They are 
taken to bathe in a water-course where they worship 
Ganga (water) and are smeared with turmeric paste and 
dressed in yellow clothes. They are brought back in proces- 
sion, and purify themselves by drinking Gbmfitra with 
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tne next day to take water for the worship. Thereafter 

Komteare bathe andTeT^h. yX^olotlS: The 
and Yajamans, the Pfij^iri and other functionaries of 
the constitution and all the castemeiT gather 

near the Pandal and go in procession with music and baud 
to the consecrated pond or well. The Pdjari sc.ts up a 
Ivalasa in a disli tilling it with the water taken frc'in the 
pond oi well, decorates it with areca tiowers, and worships 
it. A blunt sw'ord smeared over ivith turmeric is handed 
to each of these boys who liourish them in the air and 
strike their chests with the edge of tlui swords. Then a 
large number of cocoanuts are broken and the proc.ession 
moves slowly to the Pandal where a Kalasa is installed 
and a sword is balanced over it. Exercises of swordman- 
ship arc exhibited by the Alagu Komars and the J^djari. 


Next day a Jy6ti or light is worshipped. The re- 
ceptacle and the stand for the light arc mad(' of rice 
mixed with jaggory and cocoanut and pounded into paste. 
The rice for the purpose must be collected fresh from a 
field and by a person clothed in Madi (clean state). 
Formerly this light was being paraded throughout the 
village, and this practice is now given up, on account of 
the light, itissaid, once having flown up a cocoa-nut tree and 
refused to come down till a human being iva-s sacrificed. 
Consequently the light, the Kalasa and the sw'ords are 
worshipped in the Pandal. 

The next day (i.e., the last day) jaggory water and 
soaked pulses are distributed among the caste people. 
After this, the Kalasa, the light and the swords arc taken 
in procession to the pond and there worshipped. Then 
the water in the Kalasa is emptied into the pond, and the 
light extinguished. The lampstand is broken up and the 
sweet paste distributed as prassYda. Afterwards all return 
to the Pandal and have a dinner. 


"'Note.— fit is said that no woman is allowed to go with the 
procession lest casually the monthly sickness may occur and cause 
pollution by contact. 
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Another tribal god is Eamalinga to. whom temples are 
built in large towns. 

They have belief in oracles, omens and soothsayers 
and consult them. 

Their Guru is the Swami of the Hampe matha in the 
Bellary District, who is believed to be the direct descend- 
ant of D^vala, their progenitor. Formerly this matha v/as 
very influential but in course of time it was broken up 
into five minor mathas, the more important of which arc 
the mathas at Bettigere, Gadag, Kadakoja and (Shapur) 
Belgaum, all in the Bombay Presidency. The Guru may 
be a celibate or a married man. He makes periodical 
visits to his disciples and collects contributions from them. 
He is assisted by a lieutenant who tours with him, holds 
enquiries and settles disputes. When the questions are 
of grave nature, they are decided by the Guru himself. 
During such visits, the disciples are favoured with Tirtha 
and Prasada. Recently the head matha at Hampe has 
been revived and a new Swami has been installed therein. 

The Lingayat Devangas acknowledge Nidamamadi 
Kari Vrishbhondraswami as their Guru. 

Devangas occupy a high position in the scale of 
castes claiming to be superior to Okkaligas. The.y even 
advance a claim to be regarded as Brahmans, which, 
however, is not admitted bj*^ others. Formerly Brahmans 
acted as their priests, but are being replaced by men 
of their own caste. Outsiders are not admitted into the 
caste, but those who have degraded themselves by irregular 
or improper practices may be readmitted after purifica- 
tion. 

They follow the usual law of inheritance. In making 
partition of lands, it is considered correct to give the 
youngest son the eastcjrnmost or the northernmost plot. 
Partition is usuall.y eflected before a Panchayat, meeting 
in the temple of tlie tribal God for the sake of ensuring 
honesty and truthfulness on the part of the rival claim- 
ants. 

Devangas belong to the N ine Phana or the Left-hand 
group of castes. They have their own set of dancing 
women who are prohibited from serving at assemblies of 
rival group of castes. 

In the matter of food and drink, the LingAyat De- 
vangas are vegetarians and teetotallers, and the others 
are gradually coming up to that standard. 
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The Lingkyat Devangas and Jangams dine with each 
other. Of the other sections, some eat in tin' houses of 
Brfbhmans and the others refuse to do so. 


V’he O^viingas have Katte-inaneswith jurisdiction over Caste 
a limited area and presided over by Scttls and Yajainiins. 

The beadle of the caste is bown as ]\Iudre Manushya ‘ 
(Signet-man). These Katte-manes take cognizance of 
matters over which courts establislu'd by law have no 
authority. 

The caste has its class of dependants or Hala-Mak- 
kalu, who go by the name of Siugadavaru ('r hornmen. 

They are said to wear both aLinga and a sacred thread. 
Their Guru has alwiiys one. of this class aimujg his followers 
on his tours of visitation. The Siugadavaru are also re- 
warded with presents raised by contribution whein'vei 
they visit Devanga people iiidepoiidcntly. They are said 
to be the repository of the liistor) and tradition oi tins 


CciSijG* 

The caste as a whole have weaving as their occupa- Occupation 
tion, but tlicy Keuemlly follow aKriculturo » 
tiiiios make it their exclusive occupa ion. 1 
yarn is purchased and woven in hand-looms. -I J 

has suffered from competition TliTwe tY 'r^at 

is carried on on a fairly largo, scale, ihi wtaveis a 

crenerally poor and have to borrow from money- enders 

Lifer most in seasons of famine or scaic 




APPENDIX. 


( List of Exogamoiis divisions.) 

I. Kannada D6vA,nga8. Meaning of term. 


Ambali 


Gruel. 

Arivana 

(iSDnapS) 

A pot. 

Banna 


Colour. 

B^ile 


Plantain. 

Belli 


Silver. 

Benne 


Butter. 

Bas^ipatra 



Chokkamaru 

2lSs/e5^ ^OC?s) 


Dabbe 


Bamboo. 

Doddatale 


Large head. 

Guddina 

(rtjS sS ) 


Hosakere 


Name of a place. 

Kallukbte 


Do 

Kanakana 



Kadaga 

(ifsSrt) 

A wristlet. 

Kaohohoru 



Kbranalli 



Machche 

(d08|^) 

A mole or mark. 

Mande 


Head. 

M^bd6va 

(SJJ3ZS^SJ_) 


Muchchala 


Lid. 

Mfiremme 

(sjoj®tJs5>^) 

Three she buffaloes. 

Muttn. 

(d.'oaf^) 

Pearl. 

Ondu M4tu 

".’0»3S.') 

One word. 

On^emme 

{ 

Single she buflfalo. 

Pe^tige 

C^’') 

Box. 




